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INTRODUCTION 


"dH i 2 e Educational Review devoted one of its issues to a col- 
Place of = on | theme of language in education entitled The 
issue amis n the interest this aroused has prompted a further 
me m together by a series of happy chances 
asa аан ТШ e unity they would have if originally conceived 
come the jn: ж = papers here come from two main sources. First 
Debate hie ties itas by Professors Chomsky and Geach in the 
the theme “Should = = Jirmingham University earlier in the year on 
Versions given here = itional grammar be ended or mended?” The 
grams, originally bl i i from tape transcriptions ; with the dia- 
John Sinclair, to m board working, reconstructed by Professor 
ments. The seeond ern the Editor expresses grateful acknowledg- 
1969 annual conference ar come from the linguistics section of the 
of English. Four other dn the National Association for the Teaching 
trates four major MER LI ME Asa whole it illus- 
tion, the nature of codes, th ИСО Са today—grammatical descrip- 
reading acquisition. » the definition and teaching of register, and 
Chomsky and Geach ar 
matical description, Ch € concerned with the problems of gram- 
recursive characterisati i Sees the central problem of “giving a 
of a persons knowled on or precise specification of the various aspects 
mirably elementar s of his language”, and goes on to give an we 
nouns, verbs and к\з atement about traditional grammar in terms Р 
levels of surfac ljectives contained in well-formed sentences att я 
formed senten а and deep structure. Geach argues that the well- 
Buage (he wi сев only part of the complicated phenomenon of lan- 
Procedur wittily instances uses of “the”) and so to seek a recursive 
e which will account for the whole is not to be considered a 


Scientific exercise. 
Е m es papers in the issue have a 
= m etica bil iaa level. Halliday an 
me i exo E es in their relation to language 
ш. alliday makes a valuable enumeration 0 
children—the instrumental, regulatory, interactional, p 
5 


n explicit educational concern 
d Coulthard are consider- 
learning and depri- 


f models of language 
ersonal, 
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| 
heuristic, imaginative, and representational functions. He comments | 
that Bernstein’s restricted code is not to be defined in terms of gram- n 
mar or lexis, but in terms of restrictions on the variety of these Y 
functions. Coulthard commends the tremendous impetus for re- | 
search which the restricted/elaborated code model has provided over 
the past seven years, but in an examination of the research does not 
find the model meaningful and suggests that a new formulation may ' 
now be necessary. 

The concepts in the “new” linguistics which have appealed most | 
to educationists and teachers because of their teachability in the con- 
texts of the students' experience have been those such as “арргоргі- 
ateness” and “register”. Johnson despised words “of which no 
mention is found in books". Mittins shows how prescription has 
changed into description, but does not deny that linguistic and socia 
ap a may Sometimes be opposed, though we need to bewar e 
Pu апааа елку with moral degener a 
the ошеа of definition; itis cinesi irn Thich ae о 
sella dis is "a 15 circular to say that the regist ШШ 
approach to register ы Г ps Icemen use, He suggests that a pei 

ncentrate on points of difference, W 


Switchi В 

ее iie um Brazil and Philp complement his study a 
Of their practice in i ne in institutions 

further education. + "eser teaching ig, Шан 
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ANpREW WILKINS? 


SHOULD TRADITIONAL GRAMMAR 
BE ENDED OR MENDED?* 
I 


by NOAM CHOMSKY 


Professor, Department of Modern Languages and Linguistics 


Har I would like to do is to sketch in the high points of a 
framework for studying problems of language, а framework 
which I think raises very interesting problems and leads to 


quite surprising and in many ways deep results: 
S 
SN 
NP VP 
And shen wl suggest that within hat fameuse 
traditional amati maus very natural place, 1 particular the 
generally the categories pra yeb and adjective, but also more 
; vere traditionally regarded a$ being in а 
sense projected from noun, verb and adjective, namely such cate- 
рга үне Мул phrase and adjective phrase and өю = 
whole issue in modern li eer has been very little debate about ж 
whole ваце in modern linguisties, To my knowledge Aea aule T 
will merely in ib presented to this point of view and as à (А t 
what I think cribe the kinds of questions that I want to aR, i 
traditional are approaches to answering them, concerning 
‘tional categories fit into this framework. m 
l'he central problem of grammatical description, as I see 1t, 15 the 
problem of giving a recursive characterisation or precise specifica- 
tion of the various aspects of a person's knowledge of his language; 
and, more specifically, to give а recursive specification of the parti- 


cular form-meaning connexion that constitutes а particular natural 
language, the fact that a certain noise has a certain meaning in Eng- 
lish, let us say. And evidently this form-meaning connexion ranges 
. * Anedited version of Professor Chomsky's main statement delivered informally 
in a debate with Professor Peter Geach at the University of Birmingham, 1909. 
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i sive mechanism 
over an infinite set of sentences, so some kind of Mai m ын 
is going to be necessary to constitute the central core o жа 
Wall what kind of recursive mechanism exists in a ра 

А 


і -теапіп 
language ог in arbitrary languages to specify the form-meaning | 


: as to 
connexions? To answer that kind of question, of keg d I 
do the appropriate empirical research, and all the w es 3 e eter 
know of, that attempts to meet this problem and dea SW p mere 
sentences of language as they exist, works roughly in n litt edil 
fashion. It assumes that a grammar consists of rules which pie 
a base, some class of rules which specifies some qmd н in 
structures that underlie—in a sense to which I will retu rations 
sentences of a language; and it also consists of a set of f upon 
Which I will call grammatical transformations, which opera d ulti- 
these underlying structures, turn them into other structures —Ü 
mately turn them into something which I will call surface a a 
By the surface structure of an utterance I mean that cha na up 
isation of the phrasing of the utterance, breaking of an ae 
into its sub-parts, its bigger sub-parts and so on, and the — 
tion of those sub-parts as being of particular types. By the ж?! 
structure of an utterance I mean the phrasing of an ee sjea 
directly underlies its phonetic form, that is from which the p и icà 
form, the perceived form, is determined by some set of phono d t 
Principles. Let me just give an example and you can see W 


os J со?" 
mean more clearly than from a very abstract description. If 
sider, say, the sentence: 


John is certain to see the boy 


€ 
and I ask what is the phonetic form of this utterance, well, of el 
it consists of certain Sounds and certain intonational structures that 
certain stress patterns. And I think we can demonstrate easily 5 t0 
in order to account for its perceived physical form, we Бач the 
analyse it into phrases such as the phrase certain to see the bo д 
phrase see the boy, the phrase the boy, the phrase John, the P ig 
John is certain to see the boy, and maybe some others that one ™ pe 


1 0 
argue about. One might argue about the details but roughly $ 
phrasing of that sort which seems int 


e alw 
uitive enough, and has 
been assumed in traditi 


tbe 
5 
underlie the perceived physical form of the utterance, That = сай 
Stress contour and the intonational structure associated with !^ л, 
be predicted by rules 


fo 
of considerable generality from that ^ efer 
"There is a good deal of 
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you to it. There is a long book, for example, called Sound Pattern of 
English by my colleague Morris Halle and me that came out about a 
year ago, which goes through this in detail. 

In order to account for the perceived physical form, one needs not 
only the phrasing but also the assignment of phrases to particular 
| types. For example, in order to ask how the rules operate to produce 

a certain physical form, one has to know that John and the boy are 
phrases of the same type, that is the same type of rules apply to them. 
. It doesn't matter too much in this case because John is so simple that 
nothing applies to it. If I had selected a longer phrase, say, elevator 
operator, l would have to know, to get the perceived perceptual form, 
that the elevator operator is a phrase of the same type as the Secretary 
General of the Party, let's say, and not a phrase of the same type as see 
the boy. So one needs a characterisation of these types. It seems to me 
from the empirical work that I am familiar with, that the traditional 
characterisation of the types is approximately what we need. That is, 
we want to say that John and the boy are items of the same type, let's 
call it a Noun Phrase, which is a moderately traditional name, or at 
least close to it. We want to say that see the boy and is certain to see the 
boy are also phrases of the same type. Let's give them the name Verb 
Phrase. We want to say then that certain to see the boy is a phrase of a 
different type, let's call it an Adjective Phrase. And we want to say 
the whole sentence is a phrase of a certain type, let's call it Sentence. 
Now such a characterisation again, one might argue about in detail 
“is” belong in a separate phrase, is there a tripartite 
division instead of a bipartite division and so on?) But something 
roughly of that form is what I mean by the surface structure, andI 
think if you gave a person the task of breaking up a sentence into 
parts, he would come out with approximately that even if he knew 
nothing, had never gone to grammar school. H 
different names in that case but it would not occur to him that Jon 
1s a phrase of the type certainto see the boy let's say, and so on. Further- 
more, I think there is strong empirical evidence that this character- 
isation into a surface structure underlies the perceived physical form 
and in fact the produced form of the utterance. 

Well every sentence of the language has a surface structure of that 
type as a properly bracketed expression. Hence the grammar must, 1n 
particular, generate an infinite set of surface structures, and what I 


propose, and what I think the empirical evidence supports, is that the 
urface structures 1s as follows. 


way in which a grammar generates S 1 
It contains base rules of an extremely restricted but recursive sort 


(for example, does 


e might have chosen 
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which generate an infinite class of underlying structures. In the case 
of John is certam to see the boy it would generate the underlying 
structure, which is also a bracketed expression, that would be 
approximately like this: First it would indicate that the whole thing 
is a Sentence, so we would have big brackets inside of which we are 
going to put the abstract underlying structure. And then we will 
discover, empirically, I am asserting, that if we want to construct 
appropriate generalisations to explain the generation of surface 
structures of this infinite class we would be led to assign to is certain 
the category Verb Phrase which contains the Adjective Phrase certain 
or perhaps is certain. Then we would call Yohn see the boy a Phrase 
which is of the form of a Sentence, where the Noun Phrase would be 
John and the Verb Phrase would be see the boy, where the boy is again 
a Noun Phrase. Thus: 


(s (xv (5 (хр John) (yp see (xp the boy) ) ) ) (ap is certain) ) 
or 


S 
JC NS 
NP VP 
А 
S | М. 
"de" ^ 
NP VP Ne 
SX Я 
John see the boy is certain 


ations that are appropriate for unde" 
ence. That is, when T hear the senten? 
know that I am not attributing to Jo" 


a E 1 
E let's Say, which attributes to John t е 
in about Something. It doesn’t attribu® 
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the other hand, the surface structure doesn’t tell us very much at all 
in this case, and that is characteristic, about the meaning of the 
utterance. John is certain to see the boy and John is certain that he will 
see the boy are very similar in surface structure in their bracketing 
and their form but entirely different in their interpretation and what's 
predicated of what, and so on. 

Now what are the properties of this formal underlying object, the 
deep structure, and this superficial object, the surface structure? A 
number of kinds of properties can be specified. First of all the base 
Structures themselves are of a very narrow type. This is not just true 
of English vernacular but of every language that has been looked at 
from this point of view. It seems to me that there is a very restricted 
and limited class of possible base structures and this class is very 
much determined by notions like noun, verb and adjective. In fact, 
roughly speaking, if you look at the simplest underlying structure 
of English, the ones to which we are led if we try to make precise this 
notion of specifying an infinite class of surface structures, then really, 
schematically speaking, they are approximately like this. There are 
nouns, verbs and adjectives; and there are structures containing 
nouns, verbs and adjectives as their central core, adding on to these 
nouns, verbs and adjectives possible things which are called comple- 
ments. For example, in English, say, a verb can have as a comple- 
ment nothing (an intransitive verb), an object (a transitive verb), a 
double object as in Give John the book or Give the book to Fohn if you 
want. It сап have an object in a sentence like Persuade ВИ] that so and 
so and maybe a dozen or so other possibilities for the complement 
system. Furthermore, these complements are roughly the ones we 
find for nouns and adjectives. So just as we can have verbs being 
either intransitive or transitive or taking sentential complements, 
lets say, so one can find adjectives like sad that are intransitive, to 
extend the term; adjectives like ‘proud? that are transitive, to extend 
the term (proud of John let's say) and adjectives that take sentential 
complements like, say, certain that Bill will leave which is like 
believe that Bill will leave and so on. And exactly the same 1s true if 
We look at a set of nouns; we find that they too fall into phrases 
Which are in a sense a projection of the basic categories and have 
approximately the same complement system. ines lil 

Then we also discover that there are sub-phrases, things "e 
auxiliaries, determiners of nouns, elements that specify the degree o 
adjectives and so on and so forth, and that these go with these kind of 
Phrases, For example, nouns have associated with them a deter- 
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Base 
Phrase Structures 

NP 
Fohn Сей 
І Noun ( without complement < "ded (AP. 

sa 
иу (NE 
Secretary-General of the Party «P 
II Verb with Noun Phrase < the boy (AP) 

complement proud of John 
NP. 
fact that I was tired oP) 
III Adjective with Sentence < saw that I was tired (AP) 
complement certain that I «cas tired 


от 
miner system. Along with the complex noun phrase inen НА 
John to Bill let's say, which is a noun phrase with two preposi ята 
phrases just like a verb with two prepositional phrases, one can fait 
a determiner system which might include things like some of t s 
messages from John to Bill. Associated with verbs there is a cape 
auxiliaries which includes tense and aspect; and associated ые 
adjectives there is a system of Specifications of degree and йеп z 
and so one and so forth. There are some internal similarities amo 


these 
Sub-phrases 
I Determiner, Noun some of these boys 
II Auxiliary, Verb will have been feeling 
III Specifier, Adjective rather sad 
And then underl 


Deep Structure 
NP VP 


5— — 
NP Cop Ap 


" s ld say that 
"уе left a lot of details out but it seems to me one cou 


I 
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the structure of the base for English, and in fact for every language 
that I have any evidence of, is roughly constituted out of notions of 
this sort in a very restricted sense. 

Now let me introduce a technical notion, the notion “‘context- 
free grammar". Basically a context-free grammar is a finite set of 
rules which characterises properly bracketed expressions where the 
brackets identify items of certain types, and it is in fact the appro- 
priate system for generating a set of structures of this base type. Now 
let me just refer to the Adjukiewicz system. The Adjukiewicz 
system is essentially a notation for one type of context-free grammar, 
that is as far as I know what it comes down to, and it is not too 
unreasonable a notation for base systems. It is a good notation for 
certain kinds of context-free grammar. In fact it is a notation for 
context-free grammars which basically contain only endocentric con- 
structions. One can extend it of course to other things and I have no 
objection to it as one notation for context-free grammar. In fact 
there has been some formal investigation of Adjukiewicz-type systems 
as compared with more general context-free grammars, concerne 
with what they can generate and so on. It's an amusing sub-domain 
of the field of mathematical linguistics. In any event one can use 
various kinds of notation for describing these base grammars but it 
seems to me that approximately this is the structure that they have. 

Then to complete this very brief and absurdly over-simplified 
description of what a grammar would be like, I assume then that the 
base generates an infinite class of such structures—for example this 
one, John see the boy is certain—and that there really is a very restric- 
ted class of such cases. And then the grammar will contain a set of 
formal operations of which I will illustrate only two, that convert 
these base structures ultimately into surface structures. For example, 
one of the operations in the grammar will be something which I will 
call extraposition, which takes the bracketed structure John see the boy 
be certain and converts it into a bracketed structure which will be 
something like It be certain for John to see the boy. Now notice 
that could be just about a surface structure in itself. It could 5 
It is certain that John will see the boy let's say. 50 that process = 
end at that point. But I have picked a slightly more — hee 
to illustrate. To get the surface structure John is peii to see the оу 
one would need a further operation which I will call “it capu 
Which takes It is certain for John to see the boy, an operation es (a 
mined by taking for John to see the boy and attaching it to the right 
hand of the bracketed structure that I had as deep structure. So 
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we take that and we look at the subject. Notice that there will а 
be an embedded proposition over here, namely for John to see = Ki 
which will have a Noun Phrase Subject. And the operation s i 
replacement” takes that Noun Phrase Subject and puts it = К 
the subject position of the full sentence, where we had the word “it”. 
And that will give Joh is certain to see the boy. satia 
Now notice that the same operation would have applied if I п 
an arbitrarily complex noun phrase there. Suppose I had "s 
elevator operator who I told you about yesterday while yan due d 
England. Well in that case the operation of “it replacement" wou d 
have taken that whole huge mess and put it in front of see the boy dus 
similarly for any one of the infinite number of Noun Phrases. - 
notice that in order to apply each of these operations we have 
know something quite precise about the bracketing of this кертел, 
and in fact, what we have to know in all the cases that I am aware ОЪ 
is precisely what is determined by the class of base structures, era 
then recursively generated by repeated application to them of trinm 
formations. Transformations, and this is the crucial point, are ope! 
tions on bracketed structures, They care only about where th® 
brackets are, and what the labels of the brackets are. Some ope 
tions will apply to Noun Phrases but entirely different ones will apply 
to a Sentence, for example extraposition; © replacement" wa 


apply to a noun phrase, but it requires that the rest of the sentenc 
has a certain bracketing and so on. 

Now a very str 
and I think is roughly ri 


and then say that the wh 
has a noun as its centre", No 
adjective or a verb as its centre", 
ise base structures. Notice that t 


: turn 
€ structures, which then n 
ow you know there isn't the slightest rea 
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logically speaking, why this should be true. If it is true it is very re- 
markable and I think there is quite a lot of evidence that it is true. 
And it is the evidence that it is true that ultimately leads back to tell 
us that noun, verb and adjective are basic categories, and the phrases 
containing them are basic categories and so on and so forth, because 
it is precisely with these notions that one can characterise the full 
class of surface structures, and also on the way generate an under- 
lying set of structures which express the meanings of utterances 
rather closely as in the case that I mentioned. And there are many 
similar examples. 

Now I don't want to over-state. There are plenty of areas of 
language where there is no satisfactory explanation of the phenomena 
in these or in any other terms. Within the framework of the questions 
that I am asking, namely how does one find the finite set of rules that 
generate the infinite class of surface structures and associated form- 
Íneaning pairs, there are large areas of language where nobody has 
any idea what the proper rules are of whether one has to look in a 
different direction or whether there are new concepts required and 
so on and so forth. Well, those areas at the moment then are em- 
pirically irrelevant to the question of whether noun, verb and ad- 
jective are basic categories because they don't support this theory 
but they also don't support any other theory that attempts to answer 
that question. And in so far as I see it, where we have an attempt to 
answer that question which I described, and I repeat that is a funda- 
mental and perfectly appropriate question, not the only one, but a 
central and appropriate one, it seems to me roughly fair to say that a 
structure essentially of this form does meet whatever empirical evi- 
dence is available and explain a good deal of it. 

Now just let me indicate one small point about the kind of thing 
that could be explained by an approach of this sort which I would 
take to be characteristic of the kind of evidence that supports the 
whole picture. I mentioned two sentences, namely John is certain: to 
see the boy and John is certain that he will see the boy, and oberen P 
in the sentence Jom is certain to see the boy the surface me 
rather remote from its deep structure. It involves two e ide sur- 
plicated formal operations to convert the deep — goes hal 
face structure. On the other hand, the sentence з hn dein em 
he will see the boy could very well be derived exactly as 1t St 


E ‘fied. That is, it 
a base structure of the kind I have already s шн 2 


Could have the subject Noun Phrase john, t i a is ones gt 
that Sentence where certain that Sentence 1$ one ) 
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Adjectives plus Sentence just like Believe that so and so and fact that 

so and so which would be Verb plus Sentence and Noun plus Sen- 

tence, respectively. So in fact there is a structure which contains 

Noun Phrase, Verb Phrase, or Noun Phrase Adjective Phrase if you 

like, where the adjective phrase contains an adjective certain plus its 
sentential complement and where the sentential complement again 
would be of this form, ultimately, he will see the boy. So in fact it 
would be appropriate to regard John is certain that he will see the boy 
as in fact just having a deep structure that is very much like its surface 
structure, with only minor differences. 


1 i ў antic 
unit John see the boy of which certainty is predicated and that is 


expressed in the deep structure. On the other hand we had a sen- 
tence in which the coherent units of the surface structure are also the 


They are the things 
mately, 


€ form, and a sentence like this which i5 
P and surface form, happens to correlate not 


i 
› Or structures ^, 


which is virtually the’ 
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no such phrase. That is a very general property of English: wherever 
a sentence differs in its deep and surface structure in a precisely 
specifiable fashion, it does not have a corresponding nominal. Let 
me just run through a couple of cases to illustrate this. A sentence 
such as John believes Harry to be a fool does not have the nominal 
expression John’s belief of Harry to be a fool. But John believes that he 
will leave, does have the nominal expression John’s belief that he vill 
leave. John is difficult to please does not have the corresponding 
nominal expression John’s difficulty to please. In this case the deep 
structure is very different from the surface structure. You are not 
, predicating difficulty of John, you are predicating difficulty of pleas- 
ing John. But John is eager to please has the nominalisation John’s 
eagerness to please and that is quite on a par with John is certain that 
so and so. And so it goes for a large class of cases. 

Well how can we explain this? We could explain it very simply in 
terms of this framework by saying that there is no process of forming 
nominalisation from sentences in English; rather there are nominali- 
sations expressible directly in the deep structure. In fact just as we 
have phrases of the form “verb plus complement", so we have things 
that are of the form “noun plus complement". In fact there are also 
some things of the form “adjective plus complement", as already 
noted. Furthermore, we can have certain items which happen by 
accident to be in the category of both noun and verb, like the item 
refuse which appears as the verb refuse and appears as the noun 
refusal with its complement system. Hence we have John’s refusal to 
take the offer and John refused to take the offer. Similarly we might 
have something which is both, let's say, a noun and adjective because 
the categories in general overlap, intersect. An example would be 
certain. Certain appears as an adjective with its complement in 
John is certain that something will happen and it similarly appears as а 
noun with exactly the same complement in John’s certainty that 
something will happen, and so in many other cases. But if we make that 
proposal which is the simplest possible proposal, namely that there 
is no real process of forming nominals at all, that the only thing that 
happens is that some items happen to fall in intersection of the 
categories noun and verb, or verb and adjective, or noun, verb and 
adjective, and so on, then it follows from that assumption, which is 
certainly the simplest assumption that could be formulated, that there 
will be no nominal expression corresponding to anything that is 
derived by transformations. For example there will be no nominal 
expression corresponding to John is certain to see the boy or corres- 
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ponding to John is easy to please or corresponding to John believ 
Harry to be a fool, and so on in a very large number of cases. And о 
course all of that is true; there is no such nominal expression corres’ 
ponding to any of those forms. Rather there are nominal expressions 
corresponding precisely to the deep structures and that means thal 
we can characterise a certain class of possible surface structures. 
directly in terms of a certain very elementary and simple property ol ' 
deep structures, which in turn is based on the notions noun, verb an 
adjective; and that exhausts the cases and characterises all the cases. 
Now I think I will mention this as my last example. One coul 
mention lots of other things, but this is a typical example of the kind! 
of evidence that leads one to believe that this approach is capturing 
a good part of the central core of natural language, maybe all of ita 
maybe not all. ‘There is no logical reason why grammars should hav 
the general form that I have described. Hence if they do it is af 
empirically interesting discovery. There is no logical reason why 


there should not be a sentence in English such as John's difficulty 1 - 


please. If there was such a phrase we would know exactly what if 


A wene А 
means. It.is perfectly sens ble meaning. It is just that you саппо 
say it. There is something in English that makes that a non-fo" 


mulable phrase, and what T have outlined is, I think, explanation 4 


1g that has to be taken seriously 45 9 j 

at will undoubtedly change th h time | 
res b Be TOU, nt? 

processes. ; presumably, of the nature of human me 
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and we would not have the explanations that we have. And it is 
because of that very indirect argument that I think the traditional 
grammar was quite right in so far as it established these three cate- 
gorics as its basic categories, maybe one more or something of that 
Sort, and maybe some interaction among the three or four basic 
categories. It seems to me that all of this structure with the basic 
categories, the phrases containing them, the mappings of bracketed 
expressions onto others, has roots in traditional grammar. This 
conception of language achieves its justification in terms of the large 
explanatory framework that I have tried to outline. 


ER B 


SHOULD TRADITIONAL GRAMMAR 
BE ENDED OR MENDED?” 
II 


by PETER GEACH 
Professor of Logic, University of Leeds 


AM i i i 
M here putting forward, in a very sketchy way, a programme for 


[== І don't claim that the basic id i 
nti 0 eas of this progra 
originated with me. The fundamental idea of analysing HAES 


into functors and arguments came of course as long ago as Frege’s 
Begriffsschrift (1879). It was developed to a large eon їп Poland. 
те n further ideas, which are very necessary for the bones 
acres bae des e to be А the work of Ошпе 
. Mie oe 

The programme is not original, I Pi Sm. ет ней 
done an enormous amount towasds nd bola qp dera m 
е int t ying it out. The point is that 
ee qunm is right. Someone reviewing a book of mine 
lig diei c statement that pronouns with antecedents 
peice yo gle sy ntactical role. What matter if it is a lame 
long as it is a true statement? Aristotle said that a lame 

man on the right road gets further than a man running swiftly on the 


wrong one. 

It is relevan 
syntax developed, be 
lems can be approach 
I began by reading a lot of medie 
there are heaps of interesting examp 


does not mean sophi 


t, I think, to mention the way that my own interest in 
cause it shows the way that I think these prob- 
ed and approached so that you see them К ht. 
vallogic. And in medieval logic 
les called sophismata. The word 


stical arguments; it means ingeniously contrived 


s to notice about these sophismata: 
aried. The mediev? 
didn’t submit the! 


examples. 
Now there are 


First of all that t 
logicians, unlike t 


various thing 
hey are syntactically very V 


heir degenerate successors, 
Geach's i 
ham 


htly corrected by the speaker, of Professor O°" 
t in the Debate held at Birming 


* The transcript. slightly t 
Chomsky's statemen 


promptu reply to Professor 
University earlier this year. 
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logical examples to the rude surgery humorously called "putting into 
logical form". And secondly a lot of these examples survive transla- 
tion into English very well. That is to say, the same sort of problems 
that arise over a sentence in medieval Latin, arise also for a careful 
translation of that sentence into modern English. I shall give you an 
example of this in a moment. The third point is that a lot of these 
Sentences illustrate important kinds of syntactical ambiguity, and a 
very great many of them, ambiguity of a kind that was spoken of in 
the jargon of those days as involving the fallacy of composition and 
division: “composition and division” not having, as in recent bad 
logic books, associations with collective and distributive senses, but 
having to do with the more important and more general question, 
which bits of a sentence go together, 
Well, then, to my example. 


Every man dies when just one man dies 
Let us Suppose (this was in fact, at least until recently, a presumption 
of the law y) that men die one after another but no two 
split second. This is, in medieyal jargon, a 
Чр, with regard to which you are to 
Consideration. Wel] 


the Proposition is false. At any 


: as speaking of 
., 9 Parts, just with the aid of school grammar or 
Out even that aid, will n i 


ot give you this, Nor do I see what he 
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resort to the sort of structural explanation that is given by Adjukie- 
wicz. . 

Adjukiewicz developed the idea that you analyse an expression in 
the first place into a functor and its arguments, and then these 
subordinate expressions, the functor and the arguments, may them- 
selves have to be submitted to the same sort of analysis, until you come 
down to expressions that are syntactically simple and do not admit of 
further analysis. Adjukiewicz's idea was that if « is the category of 
the whole string, and £ the category of a single argument (supposing 
we are considering an expression formed from a functor and a single 
argument) then the category of the functor is represented by the 
fractional notation, «/B; В is the category of the argument, the cate- 
gory of the whole expression is «. This is a simple example. 

if whole expression = « 


and single argument = В then functor = «B 
and functor and argument = a/f, В = о 


The case can be modified for when a functor takes more than one 
argument; it can also be modified for cases in which the functor 
comes in between one argument and another or in which it comes 
after the two arguments as que, meaning “and” in Latin, comes after 
the two expressions that are joined by it. You can make allowances 
for this in various ways. There is however a more important modi- 
fication of the Adjukiewicz scheme which greatly increases the powe! 


of the scheme, and is needed indeed even in so simple an example 5 
the one at present under consideration. 


I will first of all take a simple mathematical example. 


log sin m= numeral = п 


log= n/n 
sin= n/n 
т=п 


and m[m,n|n,n =n 


This we will call a numeral, n for the moment for numeral, and log 
and sin are simple functors of the category n/n. (n/n, n/n, n) gives you 
a syntactically coherent whole because if you multiply out by 
Adjukiewicz’s rule, n/n, n, you get n for the category of sin 7; an 
then if you multiply out n/n for log with n for the category of sin 
you get n, “numeral”, for the category of the whole. What 1 want E 
add to Adjukiewicz’s scheme is a recursive rule of the following m | 
that if о and В multiply out, æ and В being category indices, to £ 
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category index у, then о, 8/8 multiply out to give a category index 
y[8. Thus in this particular example, п/л, n multiply out to л, so njn, 
n/n, by cancelling the z in the denominator of the first, and the numer- 
ator of the second (it is just incidental that the other z''s happen to be 


the same), will multiply out to z/n, where the first numerator is put 
over the denominator of the second index. 


Ifa, В = 


сооз ч 


В 
tl ‚= = 
с 


This sort of cancelling out is not allowed by Adjukiewicz, but it 
greatly increases the power of the system, because it means that you 
can treat “log sin" as a syntactically coherent expression of the 
category of a numeral-forming functor upon numerals, which you 


cannot do in the unmodified Adjukiewicz scheme. 
Well now to a ro 


: i. $ "we 
subordinate parts) is of category E^ Every man dies is an з, since (s/n) 
з/п 


hole thing. 
Just one man dies works out the 
; it has the same structur 
à ] s, I want to say, 


s/s, s gives you s. Now if y 
dies; if you take when as of 
Second s is every man dies, and in this case you have a functor s/s 
formed by the subordinate 

Just one man dies, Operating 
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man dies, which I said is of category s/s, will multiply out with dies 
which is s/n, to form something itself of the category s/n; so dies when 
just one man dies is a predicate of category s/n, which goes together 
with every man of category s/(s/) to form a sentence. The bits are 
differently put together; and only on some explanation roughly like 
this can the syntactical ambiguity of this example be explained. 


every man dies when just one man dies 


just one man | dies 
s 


| 
| T 
| 


every man! dies | when | 
5 


s/n 


| 7 s/s 
s/n — 


sn 


E 
—sln=s 


5 ‚ 
—sn=s 
s/n sin 


5 
Hi m Е | 
Meaning I s Is 


ч Г» к=н 
еуегу man| dies | when just one man | dies 
s s/s 
E s[n | 35 2 shn | 
$ s/n | 
ie] 
5 
— 5/п = 5 
s/n 
I 
s/s 
=s = 5/5 
М l. 
Meaning II W eeh 
~ sl 
“sn = 
s/n Е 


There are many other examples of the same sort of thing. Ont 
example to which there are medieval parallels is suggested by н 
slight modification of an example Professor Chomsky gave, not in T 
talk but in his handout. He gave Jon is certain to be shot. Ке 
suppose we modify this slightly to One of the forlorn hope is p " 
be shot. It is more likely, semantically, perhaps to mean Jt is cer 
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that one of the forlorn hope will be shot; but it could mean that Г? is 
true of one of the forlorn hope that he is certain to be shot, namely it may 
be that Bill is certain to be shot because the sergeant who is leading 
the forlorn hope is going to shoot him in the head as soon as the 
attack begins. 

Well, these are different meanings. This is another case of 
syntactical ambiguity which my medieval logicians noticed and tried 
to deal with. This is the sort of thing that I regard as important and 
with which I do not think that the categories of traditional grammar 
are at all well suited to deal. 

There is just one more thing that I'd like to say before I sit down. 
I don’t know what Professor Chomsky means by “dealing with the 
facts of language as they аге”, particularly as he speaks of an infinite 
Set of sentences. To parrot Frege, you might as well speak of there 
being an infinite length of blackboard and an infinite quantity of chalk. 
Men aren't going to talk for ever in any of the existing vernaculars, 
So it 15 not an empirical fact that there exists an infinite number of 


Sentences: Of course itisn't. This is an ideal construction, and there- 
fore I don't see that it makes sense to say уу 


by looking at an infinite Set of sentences, 
Moreover, the set of sentences that Profe 
consider have been treated; the ums and ел 
didn't mean to say that, I meant to say" 
out so that you have got well-forme 
objection to idealisation; but w 
the gander, and I think that id 
less well to what is actually 
insight into the Structures o 
analyses tl 


ve no 
ce for 
ightly 
ogical 
some 
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than in any other, or at least as much. Let me give you some ex- 
amples of how things go when you are making a sort of general state- 
ment that one does make. By a general statement I mean, for ex- 
ample, “Language is a very complicated matter" or something like 
that. In such sentences some English nouns take a “ће”, some 
don't. The idiom is this: “language” doesn’t, *grammar" doesn’t, 
“noun” does—you say “the noun", not “noun”. On the other hand, 
you say "The English language is very hard for foreigners", ОГ 
whatever: “the English language", “English grammar", and “Ле 
English noun". Consider another category, plural nouns that 
signify diseases. You say (well, people might dispute whether you 
do or do not say) "the measles”, "the mumps” and “the piles". 
(some people would say this was a matter of showing whether your ° 
English was U or non-U). You say, certainly, “the staggers” and 
“the shakes" and “the heeby-geebies", “the horrors” and “the bots”. 
On the other hand, you say "'glanders", “strangles” and “hives”, 
and “сһіскеп-рох” and “smallpox”. And let’s turn to geographical 
terms. ‚ You say “the River Thames” but “Mount Everest”. You 
couldn t say “River Thames” nor “the Mount Everest” in idiomatic 
English. Someone who is prepared to make out that the exact line 
between where the definite article goes in and where it does not g0 


in in correct idiomatic English corresponds to some deep logico" 
Syntactical feature of the language, I can only call remarkably 
credulous, 


uas perhaps in the oecumenical spirit I could find a formula 
w 


ich reconciled myself and Professor Cho 

15 msky. Perhaps we coul 
say that traditional grammar has to be aufgehoben, and 4 can take 
this with the ambiguity that it bears n. 


otori i c 

Hegel, meaning either that it has to be raised m. mm ft hus 
to be taken away. But what I want to urge is that the logical import 
of propositions should be taken much more seriously than it some" j 
times is in an attempt to discover their deep syntactical structure. 
About the definite article I will recall to you the legendary sentence of 
my Pennsylvania colleague of one time, Henry Hiż: “In English 
language common noun in singular number always takes definite of 
indefinite article." I do not believe that anything of syntactical im^ 
port was lost in this rather polski way of talking, or is lost in the notice 
you may see in the train: “To flush bowl, press footpedal; do not use 
when train is standing in station." The definite article does not mat” 
ter as much as some think. This is the sort of thing for which som? 
people would try to devise a deep theory and I, for reasons state’ 
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do not think one is to be found. Language is a very complicated 
phenomenon. 'To find a recursive procedure which will account for 
language, I won't say just as it is, but just as, by some people's stan- 
dards, the set of its well-formed sentences would run, or could be 
infinitely projected—this seems to me about as scientific an enter- 
prise as devising a mathematical formula which would yield the 
present coastline of England and its border with Scotland. 


RELEVANT MODELS OF LANGUAGE* 


by M. A. K. HALLIDAY 


Professor of General Linguistics, University College London 


HE teacher of English who, when seeking an adequate ipm nt 

of language to guide him in his work, meets with a Өш 
"well, it depends on how you look at it" is likely to apr 
natural impatience felt by anyone who finds himself unable to € € 
“a straight answer to a straight question". But the very frequency es 
this complaint may suggest that, perhaps, questions are seldom Е а 
straight as they seem. The question “what is language?”’, in whateve 
guise it appears, is as diffuse and, 
formulations of its kind, for exam 
questions, which are wisely exclude 
privilege of a qualified and perhap 
In a sense the only satisfactory response is “why do you want t? 


know?", since unless we know what lies beneath tl 
cannot hope to answer it i 


at times, disingenuous as othef 
ple "what is literature?" Such 
d from examinations, demand the 
s circuitous answer. 


he question W^ 
п a way which will suit the questioner. 15 
he interested in language planning in multilingual communities? . 
in aphasia and language disorders? Or in words and their histories’ 
Or in dialects and those who speak them? Or in how one language 
differs from another? Or in the formal properties of language as ! 
system? Or in the functions of language and the demands that we 
make on it? Or in language as an art medium? Or in the informatio? 
and redundancy of writing systems? Each one of these and othe! 
such questions is a possible context for a definition of language. Jn 
each case language “із” something different. 
The criterion is one of relevance; we want to understand, and ( 
highlight, those facets of language which bear on the usce gru of 
the task in hand. In an educational context the problem for linguistic? 
is to elaborate some account of language that is relevant to the gu 
of the English teacher. What constitutes a rclevant notion of d 
from his point of view, and by what criteria can this be deci 


er? 
* This is a revised version of a paper presented to the Conference af Tess, 
5 5 d Schools on "Language, life and learning", organised by t е ngo 
О uarie n's Departmer t Development Group and the Programme ind 7569" 
Office Chi fist ‘Teaching (University College London) at Sunningdale, Mes on 
Im oe He ebrel to Professor Basil Bernstein for EY Ерин согаг 
коде i г ow lot to the inspiration of his work. 

the paper, which already owes a es p 
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Much of what has recently been objected to, among the attitudes and 
approaches to language that are current in the profession, arouses 
criticism not so much because it is false as because it is irrelevant. 
When, for example, the authors of The Linguistic Sciences and Lan- 
guage Teaching suggested that teaching the do's and don'ts of grammar 
to a child who is linguistically unsuccessful is like teaching a starving 
man how to hold a knife and fork, they were not denying that there 
is a ritual element in our use of language, with rules o£ conduct to 
Which everyone is expected to conform; they were simply asserting 
that the view of language as primarily good manners was of little 
relevance to educational needs. Probably very few people ever held 
this view explicitly; but it was implicit in a substantial body of teach- 
ing practices, and if it has now largely been discarded this is because 


it$ irrelevance became obvious in the course of some rather unhappy 
experience, 


It is not necessary, however, to sacrifice a generation of children, 


or even one classroomful, in order to demonstrate that particular 
preconceptions of language are inadequate or irrelevant. In place of 
a negative and Somewhat hit-and-miss approach, a more fruitful 
procedure is to seek to establish certain general, positive criteria of 
relevance. "These will relate, untimately, to the demands that we 
make of language in the course of our lives. We need therefore to 
have some idea of the nature of these demands; and we shall try to 
consider them here from the point of view of the child. We shall ask 
in effect, about the child's image of language: what is the “model” of 
angua i i 
man ws ^s “a a result of his own experience? This 
at is relevant to the teacher, since the 


à ; 
teacher's own view of language must at the very least encompass all 
that the child knows language to be. 


The child knows w 
guage does. The deter 
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As a result, the child's internal “model” of language is a highly 
complex one; and most adult notions of language fail to match К, 
to it. The adult’s ideas about language may be externalised an 
consciously formulated, but they are nearly always much too simple 
In fact it may be more helpful, in this connexion, to speak of the 
child's “models”? of language, in the plural, in order to emphasise 
the many-sidedness of his linguistic experience. We shall try to 
identify the models of language with which the normal child i$ 
endowed by the time he comes to school at the age of five; the 
assumption being that if the teacher's own "received" conception of 


language is in some ways less rich or less diversified it will be irre 
levant to the educational task. 


gins at birth, is gradually given form 
ss whereby at a very early age lan" 
in every aspect of his experience. ? 
act on and to learn about hi 
; it is there from the start in his 


from French nonsense, because the one is English and the othe! 
French. All these contribute to the 
“at work", 


Through Such experiences, the 
impression—one that cannot be ver 
for that—of what language is and what it is for. Much of his difficulty 
with language in school arises because he is required t 
stereotype of language that is contrary to the insights he has gain 
from his own experience. The traditional first "reading and writing 
tasks are a case in point, since they fail to coincide with his ow? 
convictions about the nature and uses of language. 


child builds Up a very positiv? 
balised, but is none the less re# 


2 
o accept * 


* * * 

Perhaps the simplest of the child's models of language, and o7? 
of the first to be evolved, is what we may call the rNsrRUMENTA" 
model. ‘The child becomes aware that language is used as a means 
getting things done. About a generation ago, zoologists were Bad 
out about the highly developed mental powers of chimpanzees; us 
one of the observations described was of the animal that construc 
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à long stick out of three short ones and used it to dislodge a bunch of 
bananas from the roof of its cage. The human child, faced with the 
Same problem, constructs a sentence. He says "I want a banana"; 
and the effect is the more impressive because it does not depend on 
the immediate presence of the bananas. Language is brought in to 
Serve the function of “I want", the satisfaction of material needs. 
Success in this use of language does not in any way depend on the 
production of well-formed adult sentences; a carefully contextualised 
yell may have substantially the same effect, and although this may not 
be language there is no very clear dividing line between, say, a noise 
made on a commanding tone and a full-dress imperative clause. 
The old See Spot run. Run, Spot, run! type of first reader bore 
no relation whatsoever to this instrumental function of language. 
This by itself does not condemn it, since language has many other 


functions besides that of manipulating and controlling the environ- 
ment. But it bore little app 


least to any with which the 
nisable as language in ter 


Language as an instrumen 


ngu: t of control has another side to it, since 
the child is well aware that la 


nguage is also a means whereby others 


" 
Bernstein and 


fferent types of regulatory behaviour by 
ocess of socialisation of the child, and 
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(control through conditional prohibition based on a categorisation of, 
objects in terms of a particular social institution, that of ownership); 
that was very naughty (control through categorisation of behaviour 7 
terms of opposition approved/disapproved); if you do that again I 
smack you (control through threat of reprisal linked to repetition 1 
behaviour); you'll make Mummy very unhappy if you do that panmi 
through emotional blackmail); that's not allowed (control throug п 
categorisation of behaviour as governed by rule), and so on. A single 
incident of this type by itself has little significance; but such genet? 
types of regulatory behaviour, through repetition and reinforcement, 


determine the child's Specific awareness of language as a means ? 
behavioural control. 


«e ali 
eas at first he can make only simP 
cars as time goes on to give orderé 


age 
nd then progresses to the further stag’ 
f instructions i i ing co? 


unstructured demands, he 1 
Sequences of instructions, a 
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; : nce of language in the mainte™ 
ance of permanent relationships, the neighbourhood and the activiti 
f 


of the peer group provide the context for complex and rapid) 
changing interactional patterns which make extensive and sub! 
demands on the individual’s linguistic resources, Language is ust 
to define and consolidate the group, to include and to exclude, show 
ing who is "one of us" and who is not; to impose status, an " 


contest status that is imposed; and humour, ridicule, deception; d | 


) 
Í 
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Suasion, all the forensic and theatrical arts of language are brought 
into play. Moreover, the young child, still primarily a learner, can 
do what very few adults can do in such situations: he can be inter- 
nalising language while listening and talking. He can be, effectively, 
both a participant and an observer at the same time, so that his own 
critical involvement in this complex interaction does not prevent him 
from profiting linguistically from it. 

Again there is a natural link here with another use of language, 
from which the child derives what we may call the PERSONAL model. 
This refers to his awareness of language as a form of his own indi- 
viduality, In the process whereby the child becomes aware of 
himself, and in particular in the higher stages of that process, the 
development of his personality, language plays an essential role. We 
are not talking here merely of "expressive" language—language used 
for the direct expression of feelings and attitudes— but also of the 
i mamen in the interactional function of language, since the 
mhal | self through interaction with others is very much a 
езе р dum rr process, The child is enabled to offer to someone 
duality; and ba unique to himself, to make public his own indivi- 

: 15 an turn reinforces and creates this individuality. 
With the normal child, hi Жиз ENG closely bound t 
with speech: bot Г nis awareness of himse is se е Еа 
disposal the v nearing himself speak, and with having 

ya 8€ of behavioural options that constitute language. 
: of the self as an actor, having discretion, or free- 
Thus ее Чар asa Speaker" is an important Yen А 
the “Personal” | с : d language is very much a part of himse Av 
Way in Which E lel 15 his intuitive awareness of this, and o es 
language. The = individuality is identified and realised throug! 
8towing underst пег side of the coin, in this process, is the child's 
15, first of anding of his environment, since the environment 


al ‘ " ев 3 
of establish the “non-self”, that which is separated out in the course 


child з tee Where he himself begins and ends. So, fifthly, the 
f how lan i model of language, derived from his knowledge 
" ium has enabled him to explore his environment. | 
сау, a way of ] model refers to language as a means of investigating 
ince every chil Freue about things. This scarcely needs comment, 
Ог by his habit of css it quite obvious that this is what language is 


5 questions. When he is question- 
ies mei facts but explanations of facts, the 
: reality that langua ie я = 
ain, Bernstein has sho Buage makes it possible to ex 


alisations а 
Ag 
wn the importance of the question- 
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* NS. = : - 
and-answei routine in the total setting of parent-child puppi 
and the significance of the latter, in turn, in relation to the e 
success in formal education: his research has demonstrated a sign! 


cant correlation between the mother's linguistic attention to Ms 
child and the teacher's assessment of the child's success in the firs 


year of school. 


The young child is very well aware of how to use language t° 
learn, and may be quite conscious of this aspect of language befor? 
he reaches school; many children already control a metalanguage f0 
the heuristic function of language, in that they know what a “ques, 
tion" is, what an "answer" is, what "knowing" and “understanding 
mean, and they can talk about these things without difficulty. Mackay 
and Thompson have shown the importance of helping the child wh? 


is learning to read and write to build up a language for talking abou! 
language; and it is the heuristic function which provides one of the 
foundations for this, since the child can readily conceptualis vat 
verbalise the basic categories of the heuristic model. To put this m 


concretely, the normal five-year-old either already uses words S" 
as question, answer in their co 


capable of learning to do so. 


The other foundation for the child's “1 uag 
is to be found in the i eie s ape dre 


to his environment, but in a rather different way. Here, the chi! 

using language to create his own environment; not to learn abo". 
how things are but to make them as he feels inclined, From ”, 
ability to create, through language, a world of his own making MM 
derives the IMAGINATIVE model of language; and this provides sor И 


further elements of the metalanguage, with words like story, ma 
up and pretend. 


Language in its imaginative function is not n 
anything at all: the child's linguistically created environment 00“ 
not have to be a make-believe copy of the world of experience, oc 
pied by people and things and events. It may be a world of p 
sound, made up of rhythmic sequences of rhyming or chimi 
syllables; or an edifice of words in which semantics has no part, likey 
house built of playing cards in which face values are irrele 3] 
Poems, rhymes, riddles and much of the child's own linguistic P. a 
reinforce this model of language, and here too the meaning of W И 
is said is not primarily a matter of content. In stories and dram? / 
games, the imaginative function is, to a large extent, based оп = i d 
tent; but the ability to express such content is still, for the ©? 


di 


a 


’ 
ecessarily “abot! 


А à № 
rrect meanings ог, if he does поб ` 


maginative function. This also relates the chil | 
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only one of the interesting facets of language, one which for many 
purposes is no more than an optional extra. 

So we come finally to the REPRESENTATIONAL model. Language 
is, in addition to all its other guises, a means of communicating 
about something, of expressing propositions. The child is aware that 
he can convey a message in language, a message which has specific 
reference to the processes, persons, objects, abstractions, qualities, 
states and relations of the real world around him. 

This is the only model of language that many adults have; and a 
very inadequate model it is, from the point of view of the child. 
There is no need to go so far as to suggest that the transmission of 
content is, for the child, the least important function of language; 
we have no way of evaluating the various functions relatively to one 
another. It is certainly not, however, one of the earliest to come into 
Prominence; and it does not become a dominant function until a 
much later stage in the development towards maturity. Perhaps it 
never becomes in any real sense the dominant function; but it does, 
in later years, tend to become the dominant model. It is very easy for 
the adult, when he attempts to formulate his ideas about the nature 
of language, to be simply unaware of most of what language means 
to the child; this is not because he no longer uses language in the 
same variety of different functions (one or two may have atrophied, 
but not all), but because only one of these functions, in general, is 
the subject of conscious attention, so that the corresponding model 
is the only one to be externalised. But this presents what is, for the 
child, a quite unrealistic picture of language, since it accounts for only 
а small fragment of his total awareness of what language is about. 
du * representational model at least does not conflict with the 
i. €Xperience. It relates to one significant part of it; rather a 

;, Part, at first, but nevertheless real. In this it contrasts sharply 
With another view of language which we have not mentioned because 
It plays no part in the child's experience at all, but which might be 
Called the “ritual” model of language. This is the image of language 
Internalised by those for whom language is a means of showing how 
кау One was brought up; it downgrades language to the level of 

“manners. The ritual element in the use of language is probably 
or E де interactional, Since language in its ritual function 
the ded : efine and delimit a social group; but it has none of 
еса метем of linguistic interaction, those which impinge on 

› nus very partial and one-sided. The view of language 


as m : : Е 4 5 
anners is а ncedless complication, in the present context, since 
ERG 
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this function of language has no counterpart in the child's experien 
Our conception of language, if it is to be adequate for meeting 
the needs of the child, will need to be exhaustive. It must incorporate 
all the child's own “models”, to take account of the varied demands 
on language that he himself makes. The child’s understanding of 
at language it is derived from his own experience of language n 
It thus embodies all of the images we have des- 
cribed: the instrumental, the regulatory, the interactional, the рё“ 
sonal, the heuristic, the imaginative and the representational. Each 
of these is his interpretation of a function of language with which he 
is familiar. Doughty has shown, in a very suggestive paper how 
different concepts of the role of the English teacher tend to incor 
porate and to emphasise different functions, or groups of functions + 
from among those here enumerated. 
* " " 


in terms of the child's intention? 


nce. 


wh 
situations of usc. 


Let us summarise the models 


since different uses of language may be seen as realising different 
intentions. In its instrumental function, language is used for the 
The 


satisfaction of material needs; this is the “I want" function. 
regulatory is the “do as I tell you” function, language in the contro 
of behaviour. The interactional function is that of getting along with 
others, the “me and him" function (including “me and my mummy”): | 
The personal is related to this: it is the expression of identity, of th? 
self, which develops largely through linguistic interaction; the “her? 
I come” function, perhaps. The heuristic is the use of language . 
learn, to explore reality: the function of “tell me why". The imag" 
native is that of "let's pretend", whereby the reality is created, an 
what is being explored is the child's own mind, including languag; 
itself. The representational is the “Гуе got something to tell you 
function, that of the communication of content. | 
What we have called “models” are the images that we have © 
functions. Language is "defined" f? 
the child by its uses; it is something that serves this set of necd* 
These are not models of language acquisition ; they are not proceduri 
the child learns his language, nor do they define the p^ í 
f linguistic activity in the learning proce, 
e chanting and repeating 2 „ 
The techniq", 
en ‘ 
p^ no! \ 
age P 


language arising out of these 


whereby 
played by different types о 
Hence no mention has been made of th 1 
rehearsing by which the child practises his language. 
of mastering language do not constitute a “изе”, nor do tl a 
into the making of the image of language; a child, at pq 
learn for the luxury of being a learner. For the child, a 
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doing something: in other words, it has meaning. It has meaning in 
a very broad sense, including here a range of functions which the 
adult does not normally think of as meaningful, such as the personal 
and the interactional and probably most of those listed above—all 
except the last, in fact. But it is precisely in relation to the child's 
conception of language that it is most vital for us to redefine our 
notion of meaning; not restricting it to the narrow limits of repre- 
sentational meaning (that is, content") but including within it all 
the functions that language has as purposive, non-random, contextua- 
lised activity. 

Bernstein has shown that educational failure is often, in a very 
general and rather deep sense, language failure. The child who does 
not succeed in the school system is one who has not mastered certain 
cssential aspects of language ability. In its immediate interpretation, 
this could refer to the simple fact that a child cannot read or write 
or express himself adequately in speech. But these are as it were the 
externals of linguistic success, and it is likely that underlying the 
failure to master these skills is a deeper and more general failure of 
language, some fundamental gap in the child's linguistic capabilities. 

This is not a lack of words; vocabulary seems to be learnt very 
easily in response to opportunity combined with motivation. Nor is 
it, by and large, an impoverishment of the grammar: there is no real 
evidence to show that the unsuccessful child uses or disposes of a 
narrower range of syntactic options. (I hope it is unnecessary to add 
that it has also nothing to do with dialect or accent.) Rather it would 
appear that the child who, in Bernstein’s terms, has only a “restricted 
code" is one who is deficient in respect of the set of linguistic models 
that we have outlined above, because some of the functions of lan- 
guage have not been accessible to him. The "restriction" is a 
restriction on the range of uses of language. In particular, it is likely 
that he has not learnt to operate with language 1n the two functions 
which are crucial to his success in school: the personal function, and 


the heuristic function. Ж | "- 
In order to be taught successfully, it is necessary to know how to 
use language to learn; and also, how to use language to participate 
as an individual in the learning situation. 'These requirements are 
but rather 


probably not a feature of any particular school system, 
are inherent in the very concept of education. The ability to operate 


effectively in the personal and heuristic modes is, however, something 
that has to be learnt; it does not follow automatically from the 


acquisition of the grammar and vocabulary of the mother tongue. It 
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is not, that is to say, a question of which words and structures the 
child knows or uses, but of their functional significance and inter- 
pretation. In Bernstein's formulation, the child may not be oriented 
towards the meanings realised by the personal and heuristic functions 
of language. Restricted and elaborated code are in effect, as Ruqaty@ 
Hasan suggests, varieties of language function, determining the mean- 
ings that the syntactic patterns and the lexical items have for the 
child who hears or uses them. 

To say that educational failure is linguistic failure is merely to 
take the first step in explaining it: it means that the most immediately 
accessible cause of educational failure is to be sought in language: 
Beyond this, and underlying the linguistic failure, is a complex 
pattern of social and familial factors whose significance has bee? 
revealed by Bernstein’s work. But while the limitations of a child’s 
linguistic experience may ultimately be ascribed—though not in any 
simple or obvious way—to features of the social background, the 
problem as it faces the teacher is essentially a linguistic problem. It 
is 2 failure in the child's effective mastery of the use of language, 10 
his adaptation of language to meet certain basic demands. Whether 
one calls it a failure in language or a failure in the use of languag? 
is immaterial; the distinction between knowing language a™ 
knowing how to use it is merely one of terminology. ТЇ 
situation is not easy even to diagnose; it is much more difficult t° 
treat. We have tried here to shed some light on it by relating it ui 
the total set of demands, in terms of the needs of the child, that 
language is called upon to serve. 

The implication for a teacher is that his own model of languag? 
should at least not fall short of that of the child. If the teacher 
image of language is narrower and less rich than that which is alrea 
present in the minds of those he is teaching (or which needs to 
present, if they are to succeed), it will be irrelevant to him as ? 
teacher. A minimum requirement for an educationally releva 
approach to language is that it take account of the child's own lin" 
guistic experience, defining this experience in terms of its richest 
potential and noting where there may be gaps, with certain childre™ 
which could be educationally and developmentally harmful. This 19 
one component. The other component of relevance is the relevanc? 
to the experiences that the child will have later on: to the linguisti? 
demands that society will eventually make of him, and, in the inter” 

mediate stage, to the demands on language which the school is golf 
to make and which he must meet if he is to succeed in the classroo™ 
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We are still very i 
still very ignorant of many aspects of the part language 
vide range 


plays in iv : 
of зе But it is clear that language serves а W 
reflected in m к the richness and variety of its functions i 
System: within iis: ure of language itself, in its organisation as m 
are рагу Mie cenis structure of a language certain areas 
ins, mins qu iated with the heuristic and representational func- 
bitsofthe mi the personal and interactional functions. Different 
us to interpret h p it were, do different jobs; and this in turn helps 
What is E Late nd make more precise the notion of uses of language. 
еннай a i every use of language is that it is meaningful, 
very clearly t „andin the broadest sense social; this is brought home 

o the child, in the course of his day-to-day experience. 


The child i 
ild is 
surrounded by language, but not in the form of grammars 
ds and sentences, of or 


and dictionari 
undirected mon М г of randomly chosen wor 
1n use: seque nologue. What he encounters is “text”, or language 
the situatio nees of language articulated each within itself and with 
though sn у which it occurs. Such sequences are purposive— 
cance, The ` ттт in purpose—and have an evident social signifi- 

ild's awareness of language cannot be isolated from 


is aw. 
areness B : 
of language fun s conceptual unity offers 


а useful van ү ction, and thi 
tage point from which language may be seen in a pers- 


Pectiy 
e js > 
that is educationally relevant. 
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T is now eleven years since Bernstein (1958) first postulated wo 
К determined kinds of language. The excitement anc 
discussion aroused has been intense but of late the theory appear? 
to have won complete acceptance. The purpose of this paper is tO 
stimulate further discussion of the theory, its development and proof. 
There has been no fundamental change in the theory since 1961, 
although later theoretical papers (1964, 19692) have refined and on 
tended it. Restricted and Elaborated codes arise in different soci? 
environments; the codes differ in their degree of structural pre 
dictability; the codes condition the way in which the speaker CX 
presses himself and conceptualises. This is a bald and very in* 
adequate summary, but it will serve to begin a discussion. cii 
The strength of the theory lies in the way it combines sociologica á 
linguistic and psychological factors. It offers an intuitively acceptable 
explanation of some of the socio-cultural causes of under-achieve^ 
ment by working-class children reported in Crowther (1959) a” : 
Robbins (1963). This explanatory success obscures the fact that the 
exact relationship between the three factors is not suggested by 06 
hypothesis. One would except a theory of the form 
Two distinct forms of language arise in two distinct soci. 
these will be called Restricted and Elaborated codes. 
these codes will have the following syntactic and psych 


al environments’ 
It is postulated that 
ological features. 
Instead Bernstein apparently divides language into two kinds, thre? 
times, using his sociological, linguistic and psychological definition 
and then gives each of the pairs the same names. He thus дей 
sidesteps the problem of proving that a code originating in a cer «p 
social environment will have a certain grammatical structure ези 
certain cognitive effect—it has these three features by definiti "^ 
Papers such as 1958, 1959, 1961 assume the validity of the as 
and are more concerned with using it, to explain the failure o 
38 
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working-class child at school and the difficulties of working-class 
psycho-analysis patients, or to discuss problems of “reversibility of 
behaviour regulated by the implications of spoken language". 

As there is no basic differentiator of Restricted and Elaborated 
codes it follows that an experimental investigation could use any of 
the three definitions. Bernstein himself (1962a, 1962b) took, as 
Restricted code, the language spoken by working-class boys. Lawton 
(1965), following Bernstein (1958, 1962a), classifies language as 
Restricted or Elaborated according to whether it is used in Descrip- 
tion or Abstraction sequences. Robinson and Creed (1968) used the 
structural predictability criterion to divide a group of working-class 
girls into Restricted and Elaborated Code speakers. Although 
Lawton, and Robinson and Creed used one of the definitions from 
the theory to distinguish Restricted from Elaborated code speakers, 
their subjects do not also fit the sociological requisites—both Law- 
ton’s social classes are able to switch to an Elaborated code, while 
Robinson and Creed’s Restricted and Elaborated code speakers are 
both from the same social class. Thus in both these cases speakers 
distinguished by one definition do not fit into the groups prescribed 
by another definition. Either these investigators have misinterpreted 
the theory of the three definitions are not always compatible. 

Bernstein’s own investigation began from the sociological defini- 
h suggests that this may be, in fact, the basic code dis- 
se reading of the various expositions of the theory 
rnstein makes frequent use of such expressions as 
are thought to be, broadly speaking", 
iveness that he does not intend, while 
yet to be proved. For 


tion, whic 
tinguisher. A clo 
is confusing. Be 
“could be, can be, may be, 
which often introduce a tentat 
on the other hand he often asserts what has 
example 
peech systems OT codes... тау 


i re access to different s : 
e нн 1 orientations (1969) 


adopt quite different social and intellectua | 
ght of the rest of the article, 


must be read as “do adopt" in the li 


Whereas 

.. (1961) 

er been empirically proved. 
ng mode of expression with a 


f the codes for each article, and 
ange in emphasis is 


the characteristics of a public language are. 


introduces a list of features which have nev 


Bernstein combines this confusi 
tendency to rephrase the definition 0 -— 
it is difficult to decide whether the resulting C 


intended or not. 
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the codes are functions of a particular form of social relationship (19622) 

the codes are thought to be functions of a particular form of social relationship 
(1962b) 

Different forms of social relationship may generate quite different. -- 
linguistic codes (1964) 


it is plausible to assume that . . . a social setting will generate a particular form 
of communication (19692) 


There are similar changes in both the structural and psychological 
definitions: 


the codes are defined in terms of the probability of predicting (1962b) 
the codes can be defined in terms of the probability of predicting (19622) 


the codes ill be defined in terms of the relative ease or difficulty of predict- 
ing (19692) 


on a psychological level the codes may be distinguished by the extent t? 
which each facilitates . . . or inhibits. . . the orientation to symbolise intent 
in a verbally explicit form (19622) А 


r x ^ — that an Elaborated code facilitates the elaboration of intent 
1962 


[an Elaborated code] will facilitate the s 


; eaker i i a into 
words his purposes (1964) peaker in his attempt to put in 


The relative importance of the three factors appears to vary with 
each formulation—1962a stresses the sociological, 1962b the linguistic 
and 1964 the psychological definition—but nowhere is one definition 
stressed as the main one. Thus Lawton, and Robinson and Cree 
should have been quite safe using the other definitions However» 
an examination of Bernstein's empirical papers throws new light o? 
the problem. Although each is prefaced by the triple Ведио of the 
Codes, the hypothesis they set out to prove suggests the primacy of 
the sociological definition, could and be phrased as follows: TE 


there are critical social environments which cause the growth of two distinct 
forms of language; it is postulated that (i) these codes differ in structural 
predictability, (ii) these codes affect the “orientation to symbolise intent 
verbally” 


Bernstein's papers 1962a and 1962b apparently proved thes? 
hypotheses, but, as the findings of Lawton and Robinson and Cree 
are at variance with the theory, it is necessary to examine the pro?" 
The raw material for both papers is the tape recordings of five dis" 
cussions of capital punishment—two between groups of publie 
school boys, three between groups of messenger boys. 


Y 
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Bernstein i г 

со дев, which Min. investigates the psychological definition o 
lache ai a sents in the introductory statement as differences 
In the Results the 0 symbolise intent in a verbally explicit form” 
ende speakers нем is neither proof nor examples of the Elaborated 
Béshicted ende d in symbolising intent verbally where 
io wp Do peakers fail. In fact there appears to be no attempt 

s. Instead the paper is concerned with hesitation 


pheno i 
mena, which are used to provide 


Supporting evi 
g evidence f. 
1 or the two codes and the different verbal planning 


orientati Е 
tations which are entailed 

previous or subsequent 
rnstein is giving 
ocodes. Hesays 


« 

Ver! А 
аат езара. В occurs іп none of the 
thine incre the codes, and first appears when Be 

ation about the differences between the tw 
Elaborated] code promotes 
1 selection. The prepara- 


The 

verba i i n 
1 planning function associated with [a 

ajor pur pose of the 


a higher lev 
tion and pre structural organisation and lexical 
code, elivery of relatively explicit meaning is the m 
here is that an explicit 
1 organisation and lexical 
n of what “explicit 
laboration of intent” 
“I above the We" 


The link; 

meaning kine but unstated, assumption 
Selection” Sun a high level of structura 
Meaning” į his, of course, raises the questio 
(19625) E ies probably very similar to the “е 
(19693). E: n in turn seems to mean raising the 
enforces ехевзоріпр. is as follows: а Restricted code is one which 
Common EP solidarity; group solidarity produces 4 range of 
ready. fon ssumptions” which will be expressed in frequently used, 
ready for med phrases, ones with a high “habit strength ; the use of 
ore DEN phrases reduces the level of verbal planning, and there- 
of verbal 15 а link between the level of individuation and the level 
reason oe But there is а weak link; there is no inherent 
9f verbal уь group-held idea should not be expressed at a high level 
Presseq planning, or evidence that all individuated ideas are 50 €x- 

. Bernstein gives no examp ve use of stereo- 


{уре les of this repetit! 
YPed phrases and there seems no 


tion th reason to reject Chomsky’s asser- 
Occa : at the vast majority of utterances are newly formed for the 
Sion and unique. 


Even i : 
Upon en if Bernstein’s first assum 
сапы second—namely that the 

ed by hesitation phenomena. 
y of her work (1 


old 
man-Ei 
Says an-Eisler for support. Ina summar 


ption 
leve 
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: re- 
length of hesitation pauses has been shown to be a function of the P 
dictability of the words following them 


and also 


hesitation pauses are. . 


for the purpose of reph 
longer 


"Y А " -Jauses 
- distinguished from pauses placed haere? 
rasing and emphasis by being much, and significa 


"Thus the average pause per word for a giv 
entirely a function of his word selection he 
used to measure the amount of lexic 
Bernstein is incorrect in using hesi 
"structural organisation", 


. ; dle 

The second part of Bernstein’s Proof is that because the pies 

Class speak more slowly than the working class their level of ver d 
planning is higher. Given that “verbal planning” is only taken 


is this an acceptable proof? Goldmen 
Eisler (1961b) showed that When a speaker switches from descripti 
i arked slowing up in speech rate. She ? in 
marked differences between individuals n 
herefore did not claim that all abstract 
description. Indeed out of her nine subje 
three produced abstraction Sequences which were faster than "s 
i four other subjects. She concludes in 19 


р 
+ e . . H ea: : H ec 
10 seems likely... that characteristic dispositions to pausing in sP° d 
could obscure any relationship that might exist between the quality 
generalisation and Pause time, 


en speaker will be аш) 
sitations, and can only 

al "information" in a passage 
tations to assess the level ? 


А е . Ü 
It is therefore suggested that this experiment suffers from m 


phenomena are taken P 
; Secondly, speech rates i 
om individual to individ' 
f the content, qu 
€ treatment of the data. 1 


af 
ere not the same as those in Which the lang" 
ed. As Bernstein explains, 


varying only according to the quality о; 
There are also problems about th 
groups for analysis w 


samples were collect j 
d 
one subject each from group 1 and 


ce 
were shifted from group 4 to Eroup 3 and one from group 3 was plê 
group 4. 


ibi€ 
group 2 were exchanged, two S" d"a 


-* 
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m EE report individual scores for his subjects, no doubt to save 
Poir жа рен anomaly is that after the IQ averages for the five 
^s € m have been presented, one member is removed 
агай A ee p mane they “failed to contribute a long 
nea А ж must have affected the IQ means, but no alteration 
sale A the results are interpreted in the light of the old IQ 

res, even though the omission might conceivably have affected 


the validity of the comparisons. 
Secondly, Bernstein (1962b) observes 


poc the distribution indicated that non-parametric tests of signi- 
morals а appropriate as these tests do not require that the data be 
йаша pu uted. [The test used is] a most useful alternative to the 

t" test when the researcher wishes to avoid the “t test's 


assumptions 


TI : " Р 
he sample used in 1962a is exactly the same, and thus it appears 


ests of significance used were inappropriate. 


that the parametric t 
s reported 


F i Ай 
id this reason it is difficult to assess the value of the result 
in this paper. 


Bernstein (1962b) is concerned with the linguistic definition of the 


FEN. The results are inconclusive. Firstly, although the codes are 

efined in terms of structural predictability, no attempt 15 made to 

Present the results in this form. The definition implies the ability to 

make statements of the form 

de one can expect 80%-90% of main 
few examples 


I ; | 
n a given sample of Restricted co t 
ainly temporal, with very 


cle › à $ 
auses; subordinate clauses will be m 


ОЁ causatives or concessives. 
of norms for the codes. 


2 other words predictability implies a series J 
‘he anomaly is “the definition of the codes in terms of predicta- 
terion” (Lawton, 1968, 


bility without their being tested by this cri н 
Р. 94). Instead the results are presented in the self-defining form: 


"the middle class use more of X than do the working class." "These 
may be interesting facts but they say nothing about the codes per 30. 

. Secondly Bernstein does not isolate many structural features. He 
discovers that a Restricted code has fewer subordinate clauses, fewer 
Complex verb stems (though whether this is due to fewer complex 
tenses, fewer modals, or both, is impossible to say), fewer passives 


^ 

and more personal pronouns. As Lawton (1968, р. 96) observes, 
the differences in frequency between one social class and another on the 
arious linguistic measures, although statistically significant, are not so 


Breat as to justify the term “highly predictable". 
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се predic 
Even if they were, four features do not seem enough to ied ug ` 
tions about the “structural alternatives used to EAR lays on the 
Thirdly, and more disturbing, is the stress en varity of 
Elaborated code speakers using a greater number an ae fact 
adverbs and adjectives, As the definition is a structural one, 
is irrelevant, yet Bernstein uses it as part of his proof: 


dos er adiectives, un 

the restriction on the use of adjectives, uncommon adjecti ortion of § т 
Рас ga Harö 

adverbs, the simplicity of the verbal form, and the low рге p relative tot 

e thesis that the working-class subjects 

plicate intent verbally. 


сотто? 


ordinations supports th 
middle class do not ex 


codes 
" " ition of the 
This statement raises doubts as to whether the definition 

has changed, but 


Considerations are indeed irrelevant. Р 

Fourthly, the language Samples for 1962b are larger than à 

1962a. In 19624 all utterances of less than 40 syllables were 0 
in 1962b the speech 


host " 
pitte” 


и 
sample «T men, 
excludes all words Tepeated, fragments, ++. sequences such 2 a kno“ 
and 1 think” and terminal Sequences such as “isn’t it”, “УО H 

an tit, “wouldn’t he" etc, 


jo 
" at! 
И ain hesit? ,; 
as designed to show that certain ! th 


h 
ee 
ee ne SP” of 
“occur, it is very odd that tl € 


7 ег, 507 uf 
: © 1962b speech sample is large?» * рой 
-syllable ега, i 


w 0 
% of the total words uttered, Je 
nly lost 3% an 


атр а? 
; 19475. Thus the speech 84°F pat 
t & 4 4%. us the sp r i 
ке class Broup was increased by proportionately M! до! 
д е middle-class group, and SO Contains proportionate 

s өң, ары Simple, utterances 

Fina Tw : ; 

У, Bernstein’, hterpretation of the findings is „гео 

— of this study clearly ndicate that th 1 ups are p 
oriented in their Structura] selection and lésion dae ° dr 
Do the figures in fact Suppo 
phrase "differently. 


o! ри 
e 9; 
»'t Such a conclusion? The red дй 
Y oriented implies that there are marke a 
© two codes and th 
his is Patently not true 
cance for his 


ences between th 
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to claim signifi - How, then is Bern5*" jf 
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Whitney Ut А 
drawn, It est is not intended to suppo ў 
better on uu is to test whether S Epicerie sue 
ment to test the sien group B. For example, imagin Y wie | 
Two groups, A and ^w of training on nre dae, тр S UD ok 
group B to improv ‚ are matched for IQ; then trainin e n жн 
retested. The in rit ability, and both groups are pi. ind a 
mg given to grou i rte hitney U test would show heth iaar 
Even if it had "ad had had a significant effect on their der 
better "iquam ге would still be people in group A who fi en 
Show that group b group B, but not as many. The test rece 
раба but inpr се “differently oriented” in their mental 
mind Similar аа Fa мак 2. hey perform better 
es and work drawn about the speech of the 
Suggest chat ithe лок We boys in this experiment. The figures 
o Ep, is A tunm of the working-class boys, as 
they certainly do not sh ion to that of the middle-class boys; 
ow two distinct groups «differently oriented 


In thei 
wi en selections". 

a higher tein claims, for instance, that 

individua fewest of total personal pronou 

guess at the gures, but, from the significance 

all the es Aeg The result could have been achieved, at best, by 

middle-clas ing-class boys using fewer pronouns than 20% of the 

the middle and half the working-class using fewer than 30% of 

ewer pron class; at worst three of the working-class might have use 
ouns than any of the middle-class. Such figures do not 


Supp 
or А 
а. conclusions drawn. 
and only 1962 Bernstein has produced no more € 

quotes Lawton and Hawkins as later supp? 


La 
Wton : 

(1964) is a replication of Bernstein's experimen 
g the evidence presente 
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the working-class groups use 
ns". He does not give 
level, it is possible to 
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rting evidence. 
t, which 


d by 


must 
u 
ndoubtedly be regarded as confirmin 
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™stein’s work 
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the evidence; the cri 


e is still valid. 


But j 
But it does no more than confirm 
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ie mr (1969) is the most interestin 
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Class use nding of a computer-based investiga 
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‘As the use of 
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it was necessary to know how and where the pronouns or nouns were being 
used. 

Hasan (1968) has shown that pronouns can be used either co- 
hesively—when they refer to "something already, or about to be, 
mentioned"—or exophorically—when they refer out to "something 
in the environment of the speaker". Hawkins points the significance 
of this distinction. Children who avoid exophoric reference “can be 
understood outside the immediate context"; their speech “сап be 
interpreted on its own, without the pictures if necessary"; such 4 


child “makes no assumption that the listener can see the pictures in 
front of him". He continues, 


if, then, we can show that the working-class children not only use jor 
pronouns, but use more exophoric pronouns, than the middle-class, me 
we can show that they are using pronouns in a different kind of way for 
different purpose. 

It could be argued that, as the children w 
at some picture cards and tell the story" 


them as to whether they assumed that the interviewer, who obvious y 
could see the cards, could not. However, the conditions and instru 
tions were the same for all the children, and there are some high 
significant results, which “substantiate the predictions derived from 
Bernstein’s theory”. Do they in fact? 

In this report, as in Bernstein 1962a, b, not all the data is PI 


sented. Nothing is said about the relative lengths of the spect! 
samples from the two groups, and the differing uses of the two kind 
of pronouns—cohesive and exophoric—are presented as raw scot? 
not frequencies. Thus it is possible that the higher scores achiev? 
by the working-class children are simply a function of the great? 


length of their speech samples, although this is unlikely, 

Despite the stated intention to discover “how and where the 
pronouns or nouns were being used” Hawkins presents the pr^. 
nouns neither as a percentage of total nominal groups, of which the 
are just one instance, nor, more informatively, as a percentage A 
those nominal groups where a pronoun could have been used. 59 
a presentation could affect the figures considerably. The results * 
the “descriptive speech” show that the middle class use few" 
pronouns; however, it is the exophoric pronouns that Hawkins of 
siders indicative, and the ratio of exophoric to cohesive i$ e 
similar for both groups—41-3°/, and 47:896. 


ere simply asked “(0 look 
‚ it is a little odd to classi? 


g? 
0 


: : These percentage? yo 
not sufficiently different to Support a conclusion that the 


groups “‘are using pronouns in a different kind of way". 
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o not would give a significance level 
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No attempt is nfade to prove or even exemplify this pee 
division, but it is extended to the Restricted code as well, p { 
four main codes. ‚ 


= el inues 
The theory develops still further when Bernstein cont 


nds. 
6 E eans or €! 
object or person oriented codes can lead to the exploration of m N 


re 
; c ; there 4 
The difference between means and ends is not jp vi cms pe 
again no linguistic correlates to help distinguish, for en objet 
tween a Restricted code object (means) and a Restricted c 


“ag 0 
; rar a serie 
(ends). The reader is left to work out the distinction from 
examples such as, 


Ou Ex 


15 
The theory now appears to have a 
unprovable—no statement is mad 
which were so important in the earli 
gical and psychological Statement 
theory now has three binary div 
there is no reason why it should s. 


it 

moved into a position wher i 
€ about the linguistic d 

er formulations, and the 80^, 

з are highly speculative 

isions, producing eight dd ж be 
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striving managerial, from a Restricted code person (ends) UP 
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at is the process by which a Restrict 
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ay become teachers, writers, communitY 
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borated codes (person) ++. they 
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leaders. 


from restrict 
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А Р ay? «t 
Bernstein 1969b, Concerned with compensatory education, 5 : tb 
more than that the task is “the introduction of the chil 


universalistic meanings of Public forms of thought”, :nC 

The theory apparently contributes nothing to the 08 po 
difficult task of helping the Restricted code child. Not twee? 
known about the linguistic and Psychological differences bet 
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red j 
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able detail differences between actual and potential linguistic ability, 


before there can be any successful attempt to help the linguistically 
deprived child. 
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WHAT IS CORRECTNESS?* 
by W. H. MITTINS 


Depar. ; ss А 
‘partment of Education, University of Neucastle-on- Tyne 


HATEVER correctness is or is not, it has something to do with 
usage, and—as an American recently wrote—‘there are few 
There is bere: subjects in this world than English usage... 
than by risit effective way of losing friends and alienating people 
anguage th wng more about language than they do, particularly the 
wisdom u н y themselves speak and write. It is ће better part of 
avoid reli 224 such circumstances to avoid the subject as one woul 
teachers ms politics, and the cozier aspects of sex." But, of course, 
to hel 1 Ы English cannot avoid it; they are paid, among other things, 
year үну in their use of language. At the York Conference last 
fa А = uU Marland recognised this very clearly. In his cin 
teacher the needs and contributions of the schools to the pow o: 
Of cor 5, he gave an important place to the teacher's need of a theory 
rectness, 
What, then, is correctness"? The term and its cognates (correct, 
rect, correction, etc.) are used in various fields of discourse. 


inc 


sad : S Ea i we hear of houses of correction where npe шаш 
We s €n against undesirable tendencies. In personal re и 
ran &cognise correct as distinct from incorrect behaviour 1n ^ а 
Bie 'ng from the trivial (e.g. table-manners) to the serious ( 1 
Sian troops in Prague are behaving with scrupulous pei et 
ie the civilian population). The language of mibi үе 
е ect in the sense of accurately obeying certam laws m уні 
ami], Dlect-discipline. In the territory of — oed cher 
With tar outside school with the correcting of proofs ndi шна. The 
Com the correcting of pupils’ errors in speech an al 
mit mon thread running through all these senses 15 rade p 
ftc to some standard. In most of these o ү! 
or У CASy to define; it involves conformity to the ra О пе. The 
? convention, or to the principles of a ѕирјесі-918С1р 1 
he National Association 


Or the his Paper was given at the Annual Conference © 
caching of English, 1969. 


5I 
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proof-reading instance is a little more complicated. Т ue n 
reader is concerned in general with matching his proofs к 
approved script, and in detail with conforming to the prac oh 
approved in standard reference books (such as the xui v 
Printers’ Dictionary). In a limited number of matters he ed P. 
apply the rules of his publishing-house; if he works for the O.U. 
for example, he will insert an e in the middle of judg(e)ment. д, 
Pedagogic practices—as reflected in attitudes to dialectal spec 


ion question? 
à ne 48 ге the same 
and in text-book prescriptions and proscriptions—may have the san” 


jur as 3 4 Jing the 
tradition in English-teaching, nowadays referred to as preaching. is 
doctrine of original linguistic sin. Less punitive and more peint 
the concept of verbal correctness as acceptance of conven 


though the particular conventions may be arbitrarily se 


lected 207 
ferociously insisted upon. S 


і teat 
р ome teachers, too, seem to W ant jm 
the language as if its parts of speech and other categories const 


. ena : 
a system as logically closed as that of number. And these P in 
conventional and mathematical n 


H Ww 
processes and attitudes remi 
will recall an article in w 


; sion 
otions may all find expressio 
niscent of proof-reading. Some 0 ле 
hich Andrew Wilkinson described 807 the 
ed by teachers of English and fou? 
Ost pernicious of all. wee” 
Е. а limited area of common ground bet hos? 
gish language teaching and proof-reading—the area Of р 
deciding borderline i һе s! 
ап ‹ ne issues. But th 
ities are dwarfed by the differences, Whereas, for instance, the р, 
> york 
Pproved text, the teacher is only W° 
i à i eacher is 
tee oti And whereas proof-reading is by definition confini, 
еп code, teaching is very much concerned with speech 28 wet 
ke life easier fi i logy ^; 
2 or the teacher if the analog’) р 
closer, if there were a tangible and general] am LP 
which to compare р a om fier f 


SR T 
some way toward: upils utterances. Such a situation 2110, рр 
y rds satisfying the learner’ му 40° 4 
, ner's lust for certainty u 
teacher’s preference for saving d i nly W^, 
8 dogmatism. But not 0 unb 


time- 
such a state of affairs be more dull; it would also be self-defe* 


at? 
mila 
of 


Й 


а 
atively rare and special in ch®” "i 
Perhaps the clearest examples might be found in relation to #% 


H 
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of non-native English speakers. When, years ago, I rashly invited a 
young Belgian boy living with us to do something that apparently my 
wife had forbidden, he gleefully retorted: “But missus said I don't 
may do that!” I would call that incorrect English, on the ground that 
it failed to conform to the speaker's obvious intention to speak our sort 
of English. Similarly, in a television programme in which Malcolm 
Muggeridge revisited India and watched an English lesson, the 
Indian teacher whose sophisticated discourse on Shakespeare in- 
cluded references to the so'lilo'quies was probably speaking incor- 
rectly. Even if this pronunciation is a feature of some Indian 
English dialect, he was demonstrably attempting (mostly with 
Success) to speak a kind of British English to which that pronuncia- 
tion is alien. Parallel examples to these can be found among native 
English-speakers. I dare say I'm not the only veteran who long ago 
misread a famous advertisement as “Don’t be mizzled. Buy so-and- 
so” Nor probably was my wife's one-time “help” unique in remark- 
ing that "Grandma is a wonderful old woman; she still has all her 
facilities." "The fact that I now say misled while she may not have 
acquired faculties does not affect the case. We both spoke incorrectly 
In the sense that we would have spoken otherwise if we had known 
Stter. The difficulty for the teacher is in distinguishing between mis- 
takes of this sort and usages that are fully intended but seem to him 
to be sub-standard. It is only too easy to slip over the invisible line 
t at Separates helping a pupil to say what he means to say from in- 
ucing him to say what you think he ought to mean to say. 
have perhaps laboured this point, because I want it to represent 
ti end of a theoretical scale. I can then contrast this zone, in which 
ieee is legitimately invoked to change a usage pi igi 
wher °esn't know any better, with the zone at the opposi 2 n 
her there is no better to be known. An obvious aa e : 
Wins exe is the publishing-house rule I have pen re pe se 
Whether nane within one stretch of writing, it ел rie a 
Words he nowledg(e)ment has two e's or three, or whethe ше 
Pronunciat; i, OS tage 4 опе 
May stres EN eether and eye-ther seem equally accepta e, = 
m st ле first or second syllable of controversy wget. P si 
Whether io this last area might well be extended, but es 
аз this with ould get very far even with such an enlightened au pre 
each other | o a catalogue of free-choice items beginning, say, ks 
tie to ze ne another, or if it was/were. Certainly, it seems unrealis- 
Ocate a return to Elizabethan free-trade in spelling. Per- 
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haps our energies might more profitably be directed to the ез je 
of my scale, but there in the interests of restriction ме t | ; Te 
pansion. We need to guard against the tendency to mu "P d 
number of usage-situations in which one form is asserted as the d 
correct one. Only too easily can this tendency make the ДЕ р 
language a tiresome business of avoiding booby-traps, of suspec i 
that the next corner conceals a rule lying in wait like a speed-cop ът 
traffic warden, armed with a little book of prohibitions. Ww ee 
has education done to the student-teacher who, asked to judge id 
acceptableness of “the data is", answered: “If data is sounds ign 
ant, data are is apt to sound pedantic and affected" ? е 
Let me offer a sample of some of the kinds of “rule” that can ma s 
using one's own language as difficult and frustrating an exercise н 
using a car in a busy city. I will start with a fairly extreme cramp 
from my own remote schooling. I was taught, when using abbrev! 
tions in addresses and the like, always to put a dot after Esq. or Hot; 
but never after Rd or Dr; I was allowed free choice with forms Los 
St, because there it is impossible to tell whether the 7 represents th 
medial or the final ¢ of Street. The headmaster who vouchsafed this 
law to me had not made it up himself—I have met others who jp 
been similarly taught—but he probably inherited it at second 0, 
longer hand from some ingenious inventor. It represents a class о, 
rules that have been called "ipsedixitisms". It was so merely becaust 
he said so. In the long tradition of "school-mastered" English de 
have been many other “ipse’s”. There was, for example, in "ill 
seventeenth century, the famous Dr Wallis, who devised the shal 
vill fantasy that has dogged grammarians ever since; in the eighteent : 
century Bishop Lowth decided that than was always a conjunctio? 
and never a preposition (hence She is taller than J, not me); an 


, 


someone unknown in the early nineteenth century thought up the 
split infinitive bogey. В 
It takes courage to "ipsedixit". One needs, perhaps, to be as con 
vinced as Lowth was that, compared with the superior classic? 
languages, English suffers from a simplicity and facility wor 
“occasion its being frequently written and spoken with less accuracy 
even by the most distinguished writers, Frailer mortals than A 
Bishop, seeking rules to endorse their preferences, tend to ln 
support to some outside authority, usually institutional rather sd 
personal. Of the range of possible authorities, the oldest € k 
respected is that of the classical languages. In turn the Cice? 
writings of the Attic period and the Latin works of Virgil, 
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and E EE 

nein E e ‘i ызыр. providing a standard which 
century в.с. cud ci y ai ed to attain. As early as the third 
“Correct? en п ien reek speech was condemned as much less 
Tower of Babel S rio: ofa couple of centuries earlier. І The 
model on the н ent precluded the setting up of a single Christian 
that of Lati beet lines. Instead, the classical models, especially 
European ш, were taken over as yardsticks for assessing Western 
actually w алаша | Early grammars of English, many of them 
grammar иер in Latin, regularly adopted the Latin definition of 
Writing as “ars recte loquendi et scribendi", the art of speaking and 
и ег In consequence, these grammars and their 
toman re woulo as someeone has said, be excellent for any ancient 

But tl з hing to learn modern English. | | M 
encoura 29 effect on the native English of this Latinate bias was үн 
of the I We all know how Dryden became aware, from b 
Таран айп model, of his own and others transgression’ de 
Fighter for instance, had written “The bodies that those ms w is 
Pd from.” On this, Dryden comments severely: т : p 
whi ЕТ in the end of the sentence; а common, fault with him, э 
‘hich I have but lately observed in my own writings." He expiate 


h t 
Mori as by “correcting” many of his own sentences, introducing 
ich, and the like. In so doing he 


the stiff 

i pedantries of to whom, for whic 

genug is iti ike Latin ones should 
the Ё sitions, like Latin ones, э. 

sg bere eo T ss and effective- 


e 
Pre-posed, b Ў d ed the naturalne: 
ne josed, but seriously damagec © 1 dap Я 
Dies of his writing. Sadder stl than this particular -— v e 
Fe general confession of guilt. In dedicating his Troil 
essida to the Earl of Sunderland, he observes: 

and I am 


H g Ё VS. 
ee ; oy ordship knows, 207: 
barbarously we yet write and speak, your 1 i considering 


Sensi h 

Whee’ in my own English. For I am often put n Lak desirous, 

if it ther I write the idiom of the tongue or fab gramma e tainty of words, 

and Were possible, that we might all write with the a 

rene t of phrase, to which t jans first arriv ае of such а 
Ch; a > h е 

Standard t least we might advance $ 


the Clearly he has in mind that instr be 
0 national academy. The Italian cademia 
?Perating since 1582, and Richelieu had foun 


In И 
1635. That of the third major, pen 
ni 


fı 
language СО 


ol Б 

low until 1713, in the shape 0 © 
,; awhile, proposals for similar attempts а: Dryden's dea 
‘ng made in England. A year ог two before ^T? 


th, Defoe 
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stion 
advocated the founding of an English Academy, and pp ead 
was taken up some years later by Swift in his tropos 2 nie Elote 
ing and Ascertaining the English Tongue (1712). s ани 
of the enterprise, some credit has been given to Dr Johnso ion Rr 
common sense; this might be rated a measure of Pop ter vulgar- 
the Doctor's attempts to regulate usage by eliminating suc sie pit 
isms as budge, fun, clever, and mob. 'The academy movemen on 
just a historical curiosity. As recently as 1965, Roger oec this 
from the Radio Times a letter claiming that “What is needed 1 body 
country is an institution on the lines of the Spanish Academy, a iia 
of eminent and authoritarian men whose duty it is to me ctm 
purity of the language". I would guess that one of the panid и 
procedures would surely be the expulsion of alleged American en 
If so, it is virtually certain that a British Academy would be no ues 
successful in this than the Continental ones have been in preven "i 
contamination of their languages by Anglicisms. Tha PP 
Académie has notoriously failed to prohibit “le weekend ii y 
whole range of technical sporting terms, according to which "eh i 
hear at a Rugby football match how “‘il a drop-kické un goal Ооз 
а boxer receive *un knockout par un uppercut”, Worse still, of 
tiresome French students recently extended the contamination ST. 
lexicon to syntax, Presumably echoing Louis ХГУ? “Pétat c'est? 
they declared on their banners that “Рапагсћіе c'est je 


re 
+ + 1 По Е 
Seekers after uniformity and “correctness” in English me p 
frustrated by the lac 


r 50 
academy often appeal fo ert 
port to one or other 


d—the model of Latin. L^ 
5, not only the final preposition v, 
“if it was’, “р 5 nt than”, “under the circumst™ ion 
- was X and a host of other very common ]oc ot 
The Latin influence o 


1 P 
perates both semantically (averse 70!» је 
averse to, because the а- 


ot prefix means “away from") and gram ge 
cally (a past participle must not be modified by an intensifier 
are not very, but much amused; nor must adverbs be allow 
qualify nouns, as in “He was quite a character"), n de 

In a sense the appeal to Latin is an act of analogy, based or i 
assumption, quite unwarranted, that the two languages м P 
much the same way. But analogy also operates more gene ah 
when the London Passenger Transport Board, according t? Г (Т у 
insisted on their trainee-clippie 


$ calling out ‘Hold tightly!’ 
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underlying falla ; 
adver : cy here is that, because i NEC 
» med Qe distinguished solely by үк еч i dae 
Course, one oe adjectives must be so ae ot 
added that ra i evelling is always going on. We have lon, ч i 
uncommon cil cw ancestors “flat” adverb “uncommon” in “Tes 
to restore form of you”. What is more, we would regard attempts 
clomb for climb that have been analogised out of existence га 
de-Latinise e - i) as no less absurd than William Barnes’s efforts 2 
1 one thing to anguage by renaming an omnibus a folkwain. But it 
and quite o ET the inevitability of analogy after the event 
ciple. To do а to try and impose analogy оп language as a pio 
and theirselves e latter would mean, for example, insisting оп hisself 
such a moren -- parallel myself, ourselves and yourselves. Not that 
guage as not Ber d be unprecedented. Nothing is so unlikely in lan- 
e urged by someone. The great Sanskrit scholar, Sir 
), writes: 


Willi 
iam Jones. in hi 
Jones, in his Grammar of the Persian Language (1771 
words himself and 


I her 
€ use ді z 
themselves; e E and their selves instead of the corrupted 
; in which use I am justified by the authority of Sidney, and of 


Other wri å 
Aadio, Г; in the reign of Elizabeth. 
writing лр wena pressed, we might follow Bishop Lowth in 
im in takin v ur s, Your's, and Their's all with ’s, and even join 
May use m is to be equivalent to Hee s. But though our pupils 
We ourselve. e of these forms (and incidentally get chastised for it), 
when it otis abhor them. As with other criteria, We accept analogy 
Points out its us, but ignore or defy it when 1t doesn’t. As Fries 
wrote”, гыда accept “The sun had shone” but condemn. He had 
Cannot са the latter we deman He had written , but we 
Anothe e “The sun had shinnen | 
than anal r possible criterion is 10910 ut that is no more Г 
Ogical ha Not only would it too favour A 
Prefer “ТЫ He couldn't bear the sight of his se! i 4 
аз some É book of me” to “This book of mine”. Alternatively, ^ 
equivalent the text-books do, it defended Pug 
Which уу to “This one of my books”, it would fall foul of апа e 
One of ould make “This wife of mine” similarly equivalent to “This 
in © my wives". Logic would also support 2 writer to The eim 
fenore quoted by Jeremy Warburg. He inst ted with impecca р 
Since кы that the so-called postgraduate students ina p 3 
Prado; ey were neither undergraduates reading for degrees nor 
es who had obtained degrees must either have lost their 


e 
Brees or be dead. 


eliable 
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Another criterion that deserves mention is that of alleged “гей 
meaning", usually indicated by derivation. Evelyn Waugh, in ™ 
autobiography, associates this with two of the previous criteria 
arguing that only by classical studies can a boy “fully understar 
that a sentence is a logical construction and that words have pa 
inalienable meanings, departure from which is either conscio? 
metaphor or inexcusable vulgarity”. For many teachers, the pers 
noire in this class is the use of aggravate in the sense of annoy. They 
argue that aggravate, since it incorporates Latin gravis, has 100 


meant make worse, and ought to go on meaning that. ‘They don’t Р 
back beyond the figurative meaning to the primary sense of gratt^ 
namely "physically heavy" or “burdensome”. If they did, б, 
would perhaps recognise as "correct" к 
water soaked through the container a 
But they would probably think such lit 
that silly should still mean blessed, tha 
and that delapidated mus ' 


The last criterion I w 


only a use such as in “a 
nd aggravated the conten | 
eralness as unreal as to deme, 
t horrid can only mean ristli 
des applied only to stone houses. ей 
А ul mention, and that briefly, is the а@ d 
one. Opposite to the poeticiser who applauds the union of sound pn 


sense in Tennyson’s “ : 1 ‚ДЕ 
murmuring of ees" (1061 
ally, as someone h g of innumerable bees” (i! T 
{Ї 


т + musica e 

the almost identical “ тайда fuch morem is tU 
ical : » js 

purist who find , "urdering of innumerable beeves") Pit 

S subsi'd (rhyming with tridents) as ugly as yj 10° 

leg; Cockney und & who, more generally, thinks certain ©" os 

У and Scouse) repulsive or comic compared with JA of 

: ты able |, 

defensible than the old vie Scots). This is no more reason nm 


particles constant] : nskilfully tacked together by ill- 
or rhythm to oles, totes fatiguing the сак either К 

І hope that I have i | rticulation. apt d 
correctness-monger looking os of a catalogue to „лм к гб, 
on the contrary, he suffers fro ait short of possi o 
precedents for saying that a certain usa; arras de sa alien jt d^ 
Latin, or because it is ugly, or be ise om wrong » v рес; 
it contradicts logic, or just because Б aunts analogy: % р 


his ` 


7 
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bag that it is quite i : 
tier Та s reus mr va to arrange them in any systematic 
of ways. Ind , they tend to interpenetrate each other in a variet 
choose that dene end the linguistic legislator has no option but а 
book, he will Mice vba Ms pagus dolce eme 
that which à we . M. Myers puts it, interpret "correct" usage as 
had had the ur best authors would no doubt have observed if they 
This бт рш: to read this book and follow all its rules". 
sio бейли]. S den one to the conclusion that there is and can be 
take usage iani ard of correctness in usage. The alternative is to 
dating at le elf as the arbiter. This answer has its tradition, too, 
however it — from Horace and Quintilian. By its very nature, 
it taises Б eire ead be taken as conclusive. Àn immediate problem 
Spread of te " whose usage. The growth of population and the 
eracy has made this problem infinitely more complex 


than j Е 
Th m in Roman times. 
ere " 
Notion of Eie been and are those who advocate as a standard some 
ut the fa € best usage, the usage of the best speakers and writers. 
amous users of the language are notoriously indifferent to 
and all the usages out- 


rules 

.M 

lawed зыр. of them can't spell ог punctuate, 

y the text-books are represented in their works. That 
Ancren Riwle in the early 


allege, 
thirteenth n-word alright occurs in the 
“fewer fee Ro Lily's Euphues talks of “Jess faults" instead of 
ind of kna 3 3 Shakespeare is constantly offending, with his “These 
and Т? Dor, and—worse still—“All debts are cleared between you 
better th onne is addicted to the split infinitive. Milton knew no 
i an to confuse infer and imply (“Consider, first, that great or 
etrate “At least try and teach 


high Ж 
infers not excellence") and to perp : : 
ed Dickens to recor 


tlie sy: 
that "y E soul". The death of Little Nell provok s 
obody will miss her like I shall". As for the nineteenth- 
e educational handicap 


ce 
De pn rangi novelists, they betrayed th г icap 
(С, Bro aps advantage) of their sex with “A very unique child 
and “Т nté), “How different to your brother and mine (Jane Austen), 
Own ti am becoming very hurried” (George Eliot). Nearer pn 
Said S dete Hardy asked “Who are you speaking of?". н, e 
Senses” something else, “It’s enough to drive everyone ОЧ 

n, x Hn whose professional business is language ue ec 
“ust th, if—as you will surely agree—it would be unthin a > г еп- 
Other & e job to the grammarians, We are hardly likely ic E any 
Ve ar ection of the educated public to provide the mode. ence 
€ left with usage in general, and this exposes us to the anything 
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goes” accusation and to the logical absurdity of granting every man 
the right to his own standard. Even if this would do in the adult 
world, it would not do in schools. There, some direction and guid- 
ance must be given, some consensus must be established. Further- 
more, such guidance must take into account not only linguistic but 
also social considerations. A teacher may find it advisable on the one 
hand to defend the linguistic status of a controversial usage (e.g. the 
split infinitive), on the other hand to advise applicants for jobs 10 
avoid splitting. 
This complexity makes the question “What is correctness?” seem 
an absurdly naive formulation. If we accept that the simplistic right/ 
wrong conception of correctness is applicable only in the very limite 
sector characteristically (but not exclusively) inhabited by the lapse 
of the second-language learner—so that, in R. A. Hall’s words, “The 
only time we can call any usage totally incorrect is when it woul 
never be used by any native speaker of the language, no matter what 
his social or intellectual standing"—we must accept the corollary that 
what native speakers do normally say or write is correct, As Henty 
Sweet said long before Fries and other modern linguists got into 
trouble for saying it, “whatever is in general use in language is T 
that Very reason grammatically correct", Of course, "general use 5 
— oko nee notion; language is a manifold e 
What is “correct” in guage, dialect and register has skip ж 
: one linguistic situation or community is not 
in another, and ll bel ities: 
, we а" belong to a number of speech-communitic® 
aps sums this up best in a definition of corre 
in relation to a mein ima a pe af ents speech-commur 
um, ‘style’, and register’ ". 

І call this “appropriateness”. 
enient to do this, so that “correctness” may itf 
to a uniform ela insania may bemor confor а 
inological distin“ ү 


rvation (in 1873) 10^ 
once perfectly correct and ludicrously іпарр е; 


In my | 
€ 


speak correct and sound unreal 

Having played th C m 

ing pa ja r к ей trick of taking a simple-s d 
e ; 

an area of security (though I Plex, and perhaps having under pot 


would say false security), I must 4и 
E. ud ; ecurity), ct 
leave the topic without asking why, if the simplistic А of cor? 
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t 


Dess is s Eis x 
already ne it is so persistent. One possible cause I hav 
young child, has T pa a lust for certainty. The child, especially re 
аре! and ibus в ust, at least at the absolutist stage described by 
simply and wed a the teacher would often like to satisfy it 
expectations of hi y, thereby saving time and living up to the child’s 
A less desea ES Such a motive, though unrealistic, is creditable 
Paisley astetta actor might be reluctance in face of the alternative 
8 policy invol i mng the facts, linguistic and social, and determining 
thought”. =- what somebody called “the insupportable fatigue of 
EE ep Lx R. A. Hall goes much further than this. 
* suggests ire scriptivist of much more than intellectual laziness. 
sadism, uet t "there are only three psychological bases for purism: 
Аат їп mr. and desire for personal aggrandisement. Author- 
n sadism, the e eld (including language matters) is based primarily 
esire to force one's will on others and to cause un- 


appi 
E ness whi 
vhile doi h 
oing so; most purists are, consciously or uncons- 
in any case my own 


Clous] > 
strain of ры I think he is exaggerating, and 
Nevertheless e y prevents me from agreeing whole-heartedly. 
Pursueq with have heard arguments about trivialities of usage 
Colour to dh m degree of self-righteous passion that lends a little 
* the charge. 
ар ications af їп any case, to the first of my final remarks, on the 
о try and ri l this for teachers. My first recommendation would 
“Scussed S. r the temperature in which differences about usage 
ity with | e need to beware of confusing linguistic non-con- 
1 moral degeneration. If not, we may fail to avoid the 
erican situation in which, according fo Hayakawa, most 
roses. This, too, 


peo 

Ple s 

uffe H s x 
r from more or less grave linguistic neu 

с and intimate matter such 


One? 
5 personal language behaviour damage is possible at the hands 
d. Certainly, prejudice 
dismiss 
We 


usa 
Se aa ng as less educated ate 1 v 
ike (the to stigmatise, usually as Americanisms, locutions we 
mone Есш proliferation of words with the suffix -tse, 
ересь 7180, profit-wise, may be a revi e form used 
A Portati Y in this country centuries 48° rather than or as well as an 
D evilled d This is no better than the tribalism that has long 
| he et k the shalljwill debate, from Dean Alford (1869), who 
“ау MO an Englishman who misplaced shall and will, but had 
nown an Irishman or Scotchman W20 did not do so some- 
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times", to the American Grant White (1899), who d atat 
sented difficulties only to "persons who have not had the peres 
of early intercourse with educated people’ (i.e. eques ar 
and “the great mass of the people of the Western and Sou д арн 
States"), and to our own Fowler brothers, who found ыы! ipi" 
no problem for southern Englishmen, to whom mastery o 
will usage “comes by nature". T | -— 
Having freed the mind of prejudice, it remains to face up vag 
facts, the general facts about the multifarious character of lang ed 
and the particular facts about specific utterances. ‘This means ie 
sulting the records of the past and noting the practice of the pres Би 
It means defending clarity and precision to an appropriate корге ЕП 
not to excess. It means not fighting battles that have already 
lost, against, for instance, adverbial due to or the singular eri bs 
means recognising that the job is to encourage a confident an ing 
sourceful flow of words, not to inhibit it. It means acknowledg""P 
that over-insistence on one allegedly “correct” form may have die 
foreseen consequences elsewhere, as when "you and me" in 


position of subject is so energetically attacked that it feels vag 
everywhere and we all end up saying “Between you and J”. It рей 
reasonable tolerance of alternative usages where no issue of pent 
prehensibility is involved, with perhaps an enlargement of the 2 


ch 
of what Fowler called the "sturdy indefensibles"; even the Fre? 


"ie all, 
Academy's grammar now suffers a category of “toléré”. Above 
it means accepting that language 


. no 
changes and that change i$ 
corruption. I like a recent American way of putting this: 


The living language is like a cow 
selves, who, having create 


"M : „< then” 
path: it is the creation of the cows » i 
d it, follow it or depart from it according to 
whims or their needs, 


it 


What is more, the young have a right to a share in the proces 
One of the flood of recent American books on linguistics reports in 
interesting experiment which might well be replicated over m 
our schools and colleges. Two groups of people, one adults, the o ish 
children, were invited to comment on a piece of idiosyncratic En£ 
speech. It went: 


П 


ho 
А А es 
Lawd, we ain’t what we wanna be; we ai ws 


n't what we oughta be; 
nuff ain’t what we lak to be; but thank the 


М ^p was: 
Lawd, we ain't what we W4 


iof 

: у atio 

'The teachers' responses varied from depressing condemni ys 
(“grammatically this is terrible”) to self-conscious literary арр 


, 
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! ("I think it is good English. We should teach this in class, along with 

^ Shakespeare, and Chaucer and perhaps E. E. Cummings"). None 
of them rivalled the sense and sensibility of the young secondary- 
chool child who wrote: 


| Pll bet God will listen to this man better than to a lot of others. 


—.,, 


THE NOTION OF REGISTER* 


by ALAN DAVIES 
Department of Applied Linguistics, University of Edinburgh 


stand alone in providing clues as to meaning, second that a 

register has underestimated the importance and difficulty of S adl 
lishing underlying sociological and linguistic categories не. 
the former). I then present several suggestions as to cosi t 
accepting that in practice it is the job of sociology in register stu p? 
present differentiated situations, and of linguistics to describe 
language used in those situations in some Systematic way. 

Let us consider these three sentences: 


Р ноп call 
È this paper I argue first that neither language nor situation €^. 


1. The girl is being tall. 
2. The burglar murdered the dog. 
3. Waiter, three pints of gin, please. 


; 
These are examples of the type of sentence which are frequent 
discussed by linguists and the choice of such sentences commo 15 
meets with two objections: the first is that these sentences are ү 
too short and are just not representative of the real language; they : if 
as it were, laboratory examples, and would be better in some ways y 
they used symbols instead of actual words so that they did not ki 
like real language. The second objection has to do with the lingul* 25 
status of these sentences, that is to say that, if these three ехатр as 
occurred in a linguistics Paper or text, they would all be starre se 
deviant in some way or other. Now the actual deviance of t? 
sentences does not really matter. Because this is where the sec? 
objection comes in: what it Says is that none of these sentence? 


15 
мс 

really deviant because there is some situation somewhere in W^, j| 
of 


-gt 
each of these sentences could be used, Take (1) the girl is being f 
(and compare the girl is being silly); and think of a ballet clas? 
little girls in which a little boy visiting with his mother to collec 


n 


pis 


" p’ 
ati? 
* A version of this paper was read at the Annual Conference of the N 
Association for the Teaching of English in Manchester, April 1969. 
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: THEN а 
Sister after h ПОСНИ ЧЕТ 
Mu er her class asks hi CERE 68 
Mummy?” pointi is mother ‘‘What is the girl there doi 
“The girl is bean ЖАЦ” a particular girl; and i eat aie 
1 all", i.e i ; r i 
dn für fetched A (d she is stretching etc. I don't think this 
ге the burglar mur w (2), the burgla Р мез 
{ em. i glar murdered the d 
and think o r sias un ed the intruder, and the burglar hill oe ved 
- talking to a BiU. in which a man whose house has eh a xo 
s. Ming to g "vi à se ha г 
m Tipping the va hie has described how destructive the ч 
ockery, nb н s up, slitting all the cushions, smashing all the 
dog, Ais, wis faa Eo then the friend asks what happened to the 
pated, aid Fas the t he give the alarm and was he also viciously 
m the Same way. sad the burglar murdered the dog". And (3) 
Mo three gins pl aiter, three pints of gin, please (and compare 
d Pop please). 2 nini or glasses of gin, and also, Waiter three pints 
= o how petis sia hink of a situation in which there has been a bet 
an drink, I олтан rer types of alcohol a man (or several men) 
х . Now co х l : 
think I need go оп. Now с nsider example No. 4: 


а 


4. 
This is a А 
De making so um error; the fact is (and this is the point I have 
à we biais к that we can say anything we like anywhere, and 
vien, alhon «i tiothingi it all depends on the situation we are in. 
at would b 18 we can say what we like, we don't. Consider 
e the effect if we did: I suggest that it would lead to 


tota] 
lack 
of c ; : А А 
ommunication because It would mean that instead of 
e situation we should 


Scatin, 

ave Poa to meaning as we do now in th 

Dm just inl a understand) all the clues in the language itself and 
s ave the boi not be possible because every utterance would be, or 
ad "repeti tential of being, different. There ares as Firth (1950) 
itions in the social process" and it is part of knowing а 
of being à member of à 
discussion 


gu 
age (a 
(and at the same time, of course 
MclIntosh’s 


Soci 
еу) t 
9 rec i na 
ognise these repetitions. Angus 
that there are two types 0 
y and adequacy: 


Suitability ; 
Suitability У is helpful here; he argues 
l imp] utterance (McIntosh, 1962), appropriac 

i y by 

5 whether inar something like this: that there must be sone explana- 

Wi Never unex we can find it or not) о г се of linguistic activity, 

acti reserve Pid it may have been in the o 

4 te Wity works j word adequacy for the Way in which a Р 

ба Vant to th с. specific connexion with those aspects ofa S 

Barge priate Ee achievement of some Sort of objective. 
BS ay not be adequate but what is adequate can 

appropriate. 


ituation that are 
Hence what is 
always be re- 


Rp 
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Now consider these three examples: 


5. The tennis ball is upside down. 
6. I cannot the English. 
7. Boy thes waying are run. 


"These three sentences exemplify a grosser degree of deviance than 
the first three. They are all, in fact, the kind of try that one might get 
from a foreign learner, and, although we might wish to treat (5) wr 
(1), (2) and (3), i.e. that we could think up a situation for it, I shou | 
prefer to treat them as sentences which a native speaker would car 
use under any circumstances, so that if (5), (6) and (7) offend agains 


MclIntosh’s арргоргіасу, then (1), (2) and (3) offend against his 
adequacy. 


Now consider these three examples: 


8. There are a number of difficulties in the way of anyone 
trying to discover what linguistics is about and these d 
to be admitted and faced. 

9. Wordsworth held strong views about privacy and though 
that the public had no right to biographical detail wh!c 
the poet had not put into his work. 


К E am ions 
In sodium chloride there are equal numbers of sodium jon 
and chloride ions. 


IO. 


| | d 
There are two important differences between these sentences к 

all the others (except (4)) that we have looked at so far. In the ff 

place they are all non-deviant, and in the second place they are ? 


longer and somehow indicative of situation. It is not, of course, 596 
length that provides this indication, 


Consider these two examples: 


11. The boy is happy. 
12. Shove, school. 


Here, (11) is, in McIntosh's sense adequate (and therefor 
appropriate as, indeed, is (12). But (12) contains far more inform 
than (11) in the sense that native speakers would probably al 
more ready to accept it as an exampl 


ead e € of real language than (11 
cause it is somehow more situationally determinable. If al 


utterances were as easily pinpointed as “Shove, school” the? 
would no longer be necessary to think of н i 


being two separate factors; they would b 
seem to find it necessary to regard them a 
In (8), (9) and (10) there are clues ast 


be 


it 
as 
language and situatio we 
€ the same thing. 

S separate. are 
о the kinds of text theY 
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They are all wri 
occur in piena (8) and (10) are more expository and probably 
different thin kind of elementary introduction; they are about 
What can нае so оп. But we must be more specific than that 
some analysis of n. j say about these texts; do we really think ihat 
us; if we did w = anguage will describe or clarify the situation to 
language and Ai should of course have the isomorphism between 
Ject the idea E that we have rejected. (Equally we must re- 
what language Some study of situations will describe or clarify to us 
easy for hats is used in those situations; as we know this is fairly 
Probably impo communion (greetings, etc.) and very difficult indeed, 
Сап say of (8) ssible, for everything else.) About the only thing we 
Nothing about o and (10) is that they are in English, but this says 
aS snippets in in situations to which they belong; they could occur 
Phrase book eames texts; or as phrases in an English Language 
England” disce in Germany; or in the New Statesman “This 
Presented wit! as tongue twisters. The fact is that unless we are 
h the situation and the language we are in no position 


to sa à 
iq: ann ir: аы, 
ifferent M cae still explain why I started off by in 
lope it is 2 of sentences, ће one which is deviant (and short, but 
Which is so agreed inow: that shortness 1$ irrelevant) and the other 
Nave a Vi iiie indicative of something outside itself. Here we 
Buage stru ingly permanent dilemma of linguistics. To study lan- 
felt, it is анна. it is simple sentences that are studied because, it is 
real langy ese that underlie all the more complicated examples of the 
i rough i These simple sentences then are abstractions and it is 
scribed hem that the rules of the language are drawn up and 
Ope thae If the simple sentences cannot be analysed there 1$ little 
AP wie complex ones can be; and there 15 also t 
is ata (an o), EUN and (19)) 
Said an Re. i If, as we said at t 
decide У ere then it is surely the pri à 
1963), Ey: can be said, without regard to settings (Katz an 
Course it t is to say what can be said in a neutra 
What is a is equally important to look at what is 2€ ле 
9n both ctually said is, as we have seen, not determinab/e; it depe 
psycholinguistic and sociolinguist! j.e. appropriacy 
i са rules any more than 


and 
i adequacy. It is not a matter of sociologic? 
may be able to tell us 


troducing two 


It is Ё ) 

thou, : linguistic ones; what sociological rules o tell u 

gh in fact they seem much less clearly defined than linguistic 
“behaved”. But let us get 


Өзб? 
ез) is 
) is what can be done, i.e. what Сап be 
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o 
back to the dilemma in linguistics: there still are (8), oo dg 
and all those texts of as many differing varieties as rs bed oats 
investigate. What has linguistics to say about them? i | es eee 
it seems to me, is that it is not linguistics alone or socio ie d 
has anything constructive to say but a combination о ut 
fruitful approach to the study of language variety can Ба ^ en 
from the standpoint of sociolinguistics, that is to say fi ud ae eel" 
action of language in social behaviour. And of course, he нң (ie. in 
linguistics is likely to tell us is not what can be said or Ў a be dil 
English or in a particular class or group) but what is likely to 
and what has been said in a given situation. | jecides 

Situation not only helps determine what we say; it also ¢ uage 
which language we speak. Let me explain. When we set up peo d 
boundaries and make a statement about which language an indiv 
or group of people speak we make use of two distinct criteria. he 
first is linguistic, i.e. we look to see whether there is mutual qi C 
gibility and for this reason we class the language spoken in and 
and in the U.S.A, as the same language; they have the same ru peint 
of course there are always historical reasons for this, but uage 
historically linked is not a sufficient reason for linking two ag t ; 
types in this way (as French and Italian, or German and Dutch 5 сібе | 
the second criterion is the political one, that is to say we may nan 
to give a group of mutualiy unintelligible languages the same goo 
because their speakers are Politically united, and Chinese is  £ 


П 
1 t -the witt? 
example of this (though there is the additional factor of the Үр ch 
language here); on the Other hand, as with our Чеш! таў 
example, two or hich are mutually intelligible 


more languages w lang? 
nd not as dialects of one 1408 "5, 


Jli- 


ne 
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\ individu; = d 
P i sna qi qe pow iig s DEI 
Tésponse to ines SN what all of us have, our own individual 
thought that as i orn 13000 verbal repertoire, and it must not be 
Kong sealers ^en of English we are any different from Hong 
difference is onl : hinese or Ghanaian speakers of Twi. The 
true of what ew rd and the rules of English are no more 
Hong Kong Chi of us does than the rules of Chinese are of what a 
MCN hinese does; but, of course, they are true of what we 
NN 
| dee notion of verbal rep 
A Variety of € also be useful for inter-language ones, 
—— has attract : i guages and for language varieties. It is thi 
| more pro a the use of the term register and the basic linguistic or 
repertoire, = ошоо use of this term is in the sense of verbal 
Speak dica : essence what register means is that the language we 
tions of ts s in order to fit the situation we are in. Various defini- 
‹ gister have been given, Reid's (1956) was an early use: 


‹ 
for tl . $ 
he linguistic behaviour of a given individual is by no means 
istically identical condi- 


uni 
iac 5 placed in what appear to be lingu : à 
| Accordin will on different occasions speak (or write) differently 
Situations: = what may roughly be described as different social 
Most ges he will use a number of distinct ‘registers - Among the 
9f admi erally applicable registers are those of familiar шегш 
of ee ОЕ (in the widest sense), of religion or ceremonial, e 
registers one. The fundamental importance of the ud e 
National is shown by the fact that it may cut across the m m 
al or regional tongues, as when а person whose familiar co 


Vergat: 

Sa * : у i 

tion is carried on in Alsatian or Breton ОГ Welsh uses French or 
it is no less significant 


Pot 

‘thee Ihe administration purposes; but d in all cases.” 
"Notice ere of the same national langue € e varieties 
ae за that the examples Reid gives are of intradangUsg? |. wage 
Varieti agrees that the phenomenon holds good fof pp ne. 
Halida, too. Now let us consider some mare E resting usg 
"a ay, McIntosh and Strevens (1964) make the 116 dis- 
Ser distinction. They define dialect as & y of language CT 


tin “yariet iw wit 
Buished a : E 5 of people within 
[o : ent group 
cording to the user: vim g » They define 


e lan ы ial 

‚ 4nguage community . different dialects: —,. 

Sister as piece p speak d according to ust. 
a variety of a language d 


: istinguished 
allida Í ‘tion to talk accur- 
ay et al. admi 38 vet in а positio Ў 

ate] mit that “we are not y sum Б ene 


ely 1 
about ; » laim that 

еу registers", Even so they cial мы е 

dence for us to be able to recognise the major situation types to 


ertoire is useful for intra-language 
both for a 


s latter that 
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which formally distinct registers correspond”. They claim that 
registers are defined by their “formal properties”, and go on to pu 
a classification along the three dimensions of field, mode and style 0 
discourse. They lay great emphasis on the continuum of registers 
(so that there is no discrete restricted language) and therefore on : 
more than|less than likely prediction rather than on a rule type predic 
tion. If we follow the apparent direction that Halliday et al. Dai 
we shall speak of registers in the sense of the Register of X, th 
Register of Y, the Register of Politics. But there i 
it is inevitable as soon as we speak of discrete 
noticeable when our only evidence for discrete 
itself{—which is when our evidence 
Register of Politics: politicians talk 
acting (in the role of) 
revivalists or academics. 
have put forward cross-cl 
very similar though they 
"the dimensions 


s a circularity par 
registers, and i 
ness is the languag 


it; 
ppli ng of the text, or parts vini 
and of checking impressionistic judgments of language norms aga! 
describable linguistic features 


the speaker by the 
tensions) he selects. 


a written report, and s 
3- Function featur 


the speaker is 


Thus 
О оп. 


oh 
to the purpose for ws 
A very difficult area i? 


of such sociologica 
ones such as lexic 
Gregory (1967 
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possible 

uses of ** e Р 
Cause one's Mai. aus categories of variety differentiation b 

a e in studying varieti 3 e- 
Pproach". He notes 8 оне БАЧЕНЕ вст» all important to one's 


. herr. materials 
DI I of rhetorics 
. ` gment of correctness 
- translation equivalence 
. is of style 
- Collection 
Penes of a corpus for descriptive statements 
puce ating dictionary entries 

nen ing i 

ts of meaning in regard to specific texts 

I argue that linguists have made 


COST: gw Оз Bn RE 


In my ow 
Te Fiat are 
aim: ir situati 
rei ae of sored a ee 1 d oe 
а nitake headway only bý 208065 uch of syntactic differences 
= ШЕЕ, examination of a text's seman- 
omm А x 
that there inc in spite of all the theoretical doubts, maintains 
Of the ке ы a thing as register. We are aware of the influence 
We choose la world on the language we select; we suspect that when 
complete Eee werd item A rather than B this is not because they are 
ommon Senis natives but because ve different meanings. 
ut in the lon isa good base to fall f our theory goes awry. 
turns into E run common sense W rted by theory 
ack to -lore and then superstition. A t now to turn 
Th: theory. 
а кере generally (а 
tics, th entific study must get 
» then, does not study language 


they ha 
back on i 
hich is not suppo 
nd so I wan 


ady remarked on it) 
henomena. Linguis- 
as we see it: in order to study it at 
lisation). So for sociology; it does 


nd we have alre: 
behind surface р. 


all it 
Not Me up an abstraction (or ideal 
y primarily what people do, but what lies behind what they 
Now of course there is 4 cir- 
he abstract 


do 
ili fure me. of their behaviour. 
rules trust : one must start somewher! 
of what it be validated somehow, but, 
accounts fi - possible for people to $2 So that a good grammar 
said in th or (contains the rules of) most of t cout be 
Tegard to e language. Here we must remember our caveat: without 
as sociol settings. Now as linguistics does not study utterances and 
без ology does not study what people actually do so sociolinguistics 
the A d speech in situation. What it attempts to do is to study 
e abstraction, the interaction of linguistic and sociological 


e, and in any case t 
they are—in terms 
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categories. It is only by doing this that it becomes possible to draw 
up verbal repertoires for registral switching. The proper study of 
sociolinguistics in this area is, it seems to me, of this interaction, the 
constraints of the external world on us which make for changes ОГ 
switching in our language. It is this rather than the register of 
politics which must be tackled first. 

Here I should like to make an analogy to dress. In some parts of 
the world, probably not many, women will wear national costume all 
the time; they are like monoglots. We have no national costume; 
instead, women like to maintain a wardrobe of clothes, a variety of 
garments (these are their nouns and their verbs); they vary their dress 
according, presumably, to the demands and constraints of the ex- 
ternal world, i.e. they dress suitably. Now, we could study the dress 
(the wardrobe) of civil service offices, of boutiques, of hair appoint- 
ments; but this would be unsatisfying, trivial and inconclusiVe: 
Instead, we could study the interaction between dress and situation 
so that it becomes not a blue skirt and a red dress but two or three 


i " ais 15 
n class one day making a list. Timid as a 
I looked to see what he was doing. In fact 


he ties and s i у e-re^ 
Monday, white-green, Tuesd. and shirts I wore each day. Blu 


changes Were sieni Я 
gnificant, I Еи É won arera TU 
It was a shirt ; should have told him they wer 


ay: 
» USE a surface approach and study» “the 


IStinctions that ents we te^ f 
: the students 0 
need to know; although they are well aware of i tives (1655 $° iy 
archaisms) they have not linked : unperatr he 
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of experience providers which, o£ 


our job as English teachers as that 
hat is likely 


Cour: i sen dieit 
se, includes indicating examples of the language t 


to ; : 
E cre in those situations. 

e second choice which we may make is the non-surface or deep 

istic categories in inter- 


set. ee study sociological and lingu 
system) of act lier at, say, the phonological structure (sound 
(1966) has den idR a groups independently defined. Labov 
S mudh : nec just this for New York and shown that phonology is 
ват ап nee of class as income. Or we can take similar 
1965) стан categories and study the grammar. Bernstein (e.g. 
быш "his one this and he has established that different. class groups 
I kave tis sample) do make use of different grammatical features. 
mediates b doubt that Bernstein $ hypothesis that social structure 
Ben Е; etween language and speech will be upheld. But I do 
produ i doubts. The first is that his work concentrates too much on 
de Iction and not enough on comprehension; the result is that he 1s 
te what children do do rather than what they can do. 
ты Second is that his grammatical categories seem too near the sur- 
syste It seems to me necessary to look at the underlying gom 
esie e.g. tense, aspect, modality, cohesion, p oe uc EE 
x rage of theoretical categories, the one sociological, (^ other 
li guistic, may provide us with some predictive rules, ike our 
inguistic rules for sentences. But like such rules their output will 
€ for an idealisation: sentences are what an idealised speaker pro- 
uces; our new rules will produce the output of an idealised speaker- 
Chaver, The task is immense; there is, after all, no complete gram- 
^d of any language. It is likely therefore that it will never be ful- 
lled and that we must be content with aiming at it and, in the pom 
Pauw, sociological type results of the statisticaly significant kind, 
“©. given this category of situation these categories О 


f language are 
More ra i 
ather than less likely i 
a Я j and in 
I should like now to come 0n to the question 5 pA of 
е so refer to three distinct approa aule tn n 
ü mperz, whose notion of V 
toned, 
Ww his paper “On the Ethnology 9 
* ) describes the diglossic situation ' 
€ where all the inhabitants speak de d 
i gian, the local Rana malet and the more SHAPES i 
Scusses his study of their verbal repertoire through socia 
is analysis is based on friendship networks, two ope 


ches. 
toire I have à 


tic Change" Gumperz 
Norwegian village of 
o dialects of Nor- 
d bokmal. He 
] networks. 
n and two 


f Linguis 
in the 
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closed; he concentrates on personal rather than transactional settings 
and recorded his informants during a friendly evening over a glass of 
beer. Gumperz pre-selected actual areas where there is likely to be 4 
situation-language tension resulting in Switching. 

His preliminary results indicate that while for the topics of sport 
and personal gossip all four groups use the local dialect, for abstract 
topics the open networks switch to the standard. This open network 
switching is independent of expressed at 
although they desire to use local dial ; 
do so. Gumperz has an objective means for identifying linguisti¢ 


contrast because his two Varieties are distinct dialects (and distinct 
partly on phonological grounds). 


titude to language, : 
ect in all situations they do no 


Production, Now this is n 
neither h | 

тег he пог at we have the answer. But what x d 
Tiginal text which is to be summarise 
8 cohesion which is part grammati¢! 


Ог even a spo ne e an 
example of part of 4 text: Poken scientific text). Let us tak 


to a series of tests in the laborato sen Fe evaluated, Samples are sabien 
the correct processing methods io: be рыту largely to dete 
In each case. 


Ormal tree à; here 516 
stands for “macrosentence” or “g; ce diagram w 


| 
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Y 
2 


[does not equal|Crude Petroleum Oil 


Petroleum 
51 | 
a ч i 
Petroleum i fs 
eu " 
m is same Hydrocarbons CPO is different Hydrocarbons 


S3 


Fd 


Samples of CPO are tested etc. 


(or although), 


al connectors, the but 
le inter- 


Notic A 
€ the importance of the logic 
z) It is the fairly simp 


the z 

at and does not equal ( 

Scientific “| of this kind which is, I suggest, behind much 

“lscover js he The progression is entirely logical: what we must 

Journalism nether the same can be said for political writing, 
and so on. 

о ну example of method i 

anguage f student of ours, Gord 

We fee] Е an elementary chemistry tex 

Science and Important contribution to the study of the languag? of 

Quote from } m general, to the whole approach to register. I shall 
his conclusion and then give an example of his technique: 


s of an attack through semantic 
on Taylor, made a study of the 
t-book; his dissertation is, 


s because the com- 
of linguistic units 


]t in the early stage 
deal of 


Pupi а 
ные Mill find chemistry diffieu! 
to the co categories are unfamiliar eir assignation 
illustration fy, conceptual categories is uncertain. i 
Е is can be ma everyday life is necessary. t 
elations b one, so that when the learner 15 trying à р 
Purely s etween various phenomena he is increasingly thrust back upon the 

ymbolic operations of the lan 


Which 
к бнри 
life, y discipline deals are different T 

ith full seriousnes: 


ose of everyday 
chemistry 


: pa 
18 to dtes is why we can say W 
the language of chemistry- -+ ғ 


T : 7 
Att а distinguishes two main kinds of Chemistry sentence, 
associated with physical 


ribut;. 

States e. and Locatives; the former are 

Chem. 2 changes of state, the latter with chemical compounds and 
al changes. While become is used widely for physical changes, 
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it never refers to chemical changes; the equivalents there are dne 
make, form, give. Locative is a linguistic term which has come no 
used for the assertion of the existence of something; and simge e us 
thing that exists must exist somewhere, then we may prse 
there is some kind of place element in the properties and behav 

of substances. "Thus an example of Attributive would be: 


Lead is dense 


and an example of Locative: 


Matter is made up of very small particles. 


Much of "Taylor's argument is taken up with the ice ak s 
such sentences. For our purposes what matters is his suggestion t E 
these are the basic Chemistry Sentence-types. He argues that we 
equation is characteristic of Chemistry and that it involves a + “(ot 
a — or = relationship. Furthermore, the underlying sentence L 
proposition, the deep structure, as it were) is something like this: 


Some Agent causes some ( 


) to be in some position, This( — ) 
produces some ( à 


> 


ie. X+Y | 2 orx (Locative) Y (Attributive) Z 


An example of both sides of the equation would be: 


; . " А аке 
А large amount of hydrogen is made to combine with nitrogen to m 
ammonia. 


Common sense tell 
of register. My argument has been that 


itical points, the careful selection (aP' 
tching is likely. 
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APPENDIX 


EXAMPLES 1 


1. ИРГ" 
EN ut girl is being tall. 
3. Wai burglar murdered the dog. 
ч iter, three pints of gin, please. 
5. T + 
6. 1 he tennis ball is upside down- 
5 ыа the English. 
2 y thes wayi T 
8. s waying are run. i ke 
There are a number of difficulties jn the way of anyon’ toy ol 
9 E what linguistics is about and these have to be admine m ublic 
© Wordsworth held strong views about privacy and thought t indi is 
1 detail which the poet had not P^ 
oride 


had no ri 
rigl B 2 - 
© Work. ght to biographica 
m * 
а chloride there are equa 
gre boy is happy- 
nove, school. 


J] nu 


її. 
12, 


KINDS OF ENGLISH | 
SPOKEN, WRITTEN, LITERARY* 


by DAVID BRAZIL 
Senior Lecturer in English, Worcester College of Education 


i . i more 
M: title is ambitious. My actual intentions are rather 


modest. 


already done in private; but I d 
i ing one’s cogitations 
n to discuss com 
at I want to say. 


А : mon 
public—of finding a sere at 
mon assumptions—is very mu 


language wherej 
the heart of wh ‘de 2 

Let me show you what I mean, and at the same time prov! 
Context of reality for myself, by asking you to read this— 


ty 


Or this version may be easier 


The Balte of Wacster go 
I wos on my hase the Balelt begun Someone Bule of a derteygr?t 
my mate was hit in the are 


п. 
se 
ofc" 

and. the hed anq he fell to grawnd. an hi and 

Пехов ded a nuther was het With a fliping grat Stik a nuther was 
a nuther wos Hit pin 
. 1 И 

This was written at the behest of a student w 


hose t€? ur 
Associ?” 
* This paper was read at the Annual Conference of the National 
for the Teaching of English, 1969. 
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practic ; 

а "rn supervised. The class was a second-year ou 
student's vivid att BENE school and the writing followed the 
local bistorn. 1 een to interest them in our most colourful bit of 
tices ores ee the twin desk of the boy who produced it so I 
ну сд ыы the amount of sweat it cost him to turn it out in 
have ae ОҢ у I think it's very doubtful whether he would 
Bae sion dea Ne re tm his efforts if the student had not had the 
For plius iei н en to read it aloud, which he did with spirit 
comings th ,an without any apparent awareness of the short- 

at are all too obvious to us— 


I was on my horse and the battle begun; 
Somebody blew off a dirty great gun. j 
My mate was hit in the arm and the head, 
And he fell to the ground and of course he was dead. 


е was hit with a flipping great stick, 
nother was hit and another was hit. 


The ; 

Stillen 4 e response was, quite rightly, to hand out copious 

Bis _ arrange for the work—transcribed into more conventional 
graphy—to be pinned on the classroom wall. She then fell to 


Sowas: 
ndering what, precisely, had been achieved. It undoubtedly 


Merited ni С 
d nine-out-of-ten for trying, but trying to do what? 
ion with a number 


N m ^ H n 
of gr ow I have used this piece of work in discuss! 

B of people, both students and teachers, and some of their 
ents are worth recalling: 


"pov 
Poverty of language" (flipping great, dirty great) 
the terms in which the com- 


ap : 
dec gena of language” (these are just r 
«Mon soldiery did—and do—think of historically important events) 


Str """ 
Кш. d developed sense of the rhythmic potentialities of the language’ 
“its eri speech evidenced in many of the peculiar spellings” 

imply a mechanically constructed jingle—he hadn't really any 


чї заз: 

p i . . 

mur piece, especially the lame repetition in the last 1 
illusionment of the soldier, who doesn’t К 


T Р 

conten I think you will agree, serious 

Merits e that runs deeper than mere difference 0 

Somethi a particular piece of writing. And I me aia nm 

Child’s ng that can’t easily be treated as а Win ow 1 p m 
edt psyche or his lovelife, ons were at ын 

of the that extent. To anticipate 3 i ht help to clarify some 
e issues if we began by asking two basic questions: first, how far 
зы can ever be said to have really existed as а piece of written 

age; and second, since the presence of certain conventional 


thing to 


ine, reflects the 
all about” 
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features normally associated with literary expression must Ve 
indicate the direction in which the class-teacher's interests sam ng 
far can this literary orientation be said to be helpful or “liberating 
i is case? | . 
= pr^ want to insist that, on this occasion anyway, this boy et: 
sparing no effort. So, if this was the best he could do, is ue e 
enough? Will his continued interest and e "a 
can be counted upon—be sufficient to get him to anything li ee 
acceptable standard of competence in another two years? Compet | 
ence in what? And what is acceptable? Is this— 

So much for these generalisation 
Fielding came to attack his novi 


begun for the sake of parody, 
more complex in substance. 


| 
Ш 
; P "н thich |; 
5 into the underlying spirit with ional) 4 
el Joseph Andrews, a novel pepper. 
but which eventually finished up by 


cond-year principal literature ot 
ture and intelligent, fluent conversat E i 
ust setting up Aunt Sallies in order in 
ar to me, that both these writers are 


Ө ; al 0 
а more specific kind than a great de 


: : take 
lish teaching has been prepared to fot 
into account. The question 


of what kind of help is an urgent p on 
ision about Strategy needs to be base tion 
dispassionate assessment of the pne 
This is one £ood reason for —— о, 
lling the complicated relationships of sp,’ 


А 4 which 
l'here are other good reasons, V 
go along, 


the most penetrating and 
that we can manage, 

linguist’s help in unrave 
written and liter 
I hope will emerge as I 


, and try to chara mé 
s seem to have equippe“ and 
P ish, which was the central 3°.. 
proper kind. This was the English of E 
that the laws governi 
on one side was spo 


than what was left of real 


as o 
added magical ingredient call 


м. a LM 
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They c | 
tc, е т did, break the rules that bound the rest of 
literary man Cini deviance was regrettable in the speaker, in the 
mastery of the s as something to excite admiration. It showed his 
Woe si sono oo that he mould it to his requirements. 

ef rey one ie ibd now ue how far this cloudy picture was the result 
much like it pr rie utI ve good reason to think that something 
language Бош ovides the basis for many people's thinking about 
matter h in the classroom and outside. Perhaps it wouldn’t 

ery much were it not that, in the classroom at any rate, 


ы have rather overtaken us. 
^ Pör em Essay no longer holds the 
| admitted Fs for worse, we have accepte 
We have lear seh an of language into school. Notably, in two areas, 
!| Point of ned to value talk, both for its own sake and as a growing- 
all-round linguistic competence, and also various kinds of 


Personal writi з ‹ 
al writing, which tend to draw on spoken patterns and, in 
be presumed to invite 


thej Д 
fide lotes settings at least, must 
We need in the light of their status as literature. It's not just that 
Sonal Standards by which to judge whether the talk or the per- 
| Dal writing is good or not. We are also claiming, and claiming I 


thin Boe т 
К with justice, that involved participation in these two kinds of 
run of competence 1n the 


activi 
ind «d offers the best hope in the long 
Pros * language our pupils will h se on the more formal and 
M appron, Occasions. Furthermore belief in literature as the most 
тре source of nourishment for the child's language persists. 
Sug do not wish to question any of these assertions, but ape! to 
9 эз that if we want to test them, ОГ base our practice 4 cd 
| 9 mS to appreciate fully what is being claimed, we need ы е a | 
-existi er our thinking to some systematic account of the re ationship 
| ^d among the various kinds of language 1n question. — 
ba Sys ter which it is a bit of a come-down to have to admit om €: 
' ou iane account can scarcely, as yet, be said to exist. dis 
Oes е do is follow the linguists as far 25 they have gone 
"mn out, I thi ful best. 
1 out, I think, to be a very useful bes — 
iu this point we must introduce the notion that pom Fe 
langus means having control of a number * varieti 
NE "ecl and being able to understand considera ү 
digg, 2100 "number of varieties" without intendi 
Vota, 204 “regi » or "varieties" can П | 
tard uad) — et ink i s of continua. 
мар 71 may well be more helpful to think in om 
Е + 
ER p vents, we may say that for each bit of language, 


unchallenged place it did. 
d a much wider brief and 
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»—is related to 
organisation—its grammar, lexis and phonology rea ud 
features of the situation—the moment in history, i А win каш 
geographical and social origins of the speaker, his purp Mories tt 
language, his relationship to the other party, and ч. о л da 
as a consequence of this view the myth of a central, m roms cd 
language evaporates. Instead of a norm, from which the ative 
kinds of language like knitting patterns and Be он mens 
deviate, we have the concept of a spectrum of varieties, d P ternally 
if it proves possible to isolate them, will turn out to be i 

istent. n 
onthe problem is to find features of the internal ud a 
language that can be matched up to clearly ascertainable fea 

ituation. - 
» m take the first contrast implied by my title, that pp 
spoken and written language, we come immediately Орен айу 
difficulty of separating out those formal features that are other 
related to the choice of medium from those associated with 
factors which may or may not be contingent upon that choice. 
instance, speech is more often unpremeditated than writing. its in 
lack of forethought—lack of time for advance planning— resu 


f | э plan » trutbfu 
my using, say, nominal groups of a particular kind, it is d that 
to attribute this to the fact that I am improvising than to the 12 

I am speaking. 


I shall return to this in a mom 
to comparativel 


that can be rel 
of media. We 


ick 
sti 
ent. For the present I Mus 
y safe ground and concern myself with di rene 
ated only to the speech/writing contrast—di 


«resources 
have two quite distinct sets of signalling а. ni^ 
On one hand, a limited number (about 48) of phonemes ОТ 95 4| 
ficantly different Sounds, and a highl 


y complex stock of шоп ө 
and other Suprasegmental devices; on the other, 26 pe 
which combine however to provide something like 3oo dist! тр? 
symbols, and а very limited collection of punctuation marks. ulat”, 
imbalance—a small number of sounds and many ways of menm. of 
ing rhythm, intonation and зо On, as against a large past in 
characters and few ways of indicating the suprasegmental feat uag? 
writing has been overlooked in much thinking about ™ 
learning. 

Mackay and Thompson have show 
portant is an understanding of these ation 
with initial literacy. A proper understanding of the e ha 
between phoneme and written symbol is not easy to acquire 


——— НИ 


little joke about th Fan edd 
H А е i 
Grunge hee ie ae Isu Ms 
re-encoding of tl - have, that the graphic 8j s о i 
: © ame ymbol 1s i 
lue в TD 
TEE M of both sound and symbol = sible 
t would b орела ооа: i m 
a. eo al item in the lan 
5 healthy trend acm to pursue this here. But itis аа і 
0 (or systems) De s trying to understand our ortho di 
pU that its logi Е of trying to reform it. We an 
ша анне an оша be apparent for all to see. It ma wall 
ei mediate inspecti nderlying regularities can be no more o d to 
i. with ётатагпат, Pu than can the regularities ofa anise And 
Е = set GF ото may be a matter of internalising a 
M репе арыл ч ^ isations rather than item by item memorisin; 
on ofc Nn i-a id he comes to write, the child needs to mà 
© spoken language кава" be deduced in any simple way from 
Я e spaces he leaves between words and the 


full. Si 
"Stop he d 
oes or doesn't put at the end of the sentence depend 
be inferred directly from 


Upon 
What нанд decisions. They cannot 
Sentence eid E wei said, because neither word boundaries nor 
ноп uf e ТЫП signalled in any obviously consistent Way. 
ud alance I spoke сз -stop brings me to the second aspect of the 
is and extensi to the fact that in speech we have available a 
aoe ere ve resource of stress, and change of pitch, of 
i quality, to s ation of pause and speed and volume, of change in 
en flatly uum ay nothing of the nod and the wink that can modify, 
i Among з radict, the meaning of what we Say. 
mg the 9 аео ск сап distinguish two kinds. Some enter directly 
: ing inflexion fe hoices of the language. An obvious example is the 
ч that wa A ich turns certain statements into questions. “He 
«пбчаде ^" ae QE a choice built into the grammar of the 
th id he go th ey as does the modification of the verbal group to 
'€ questio at way ?". If, however, І utter either the statement ог 
n with a broken voice oF suppressed laughter, I am in- 


icatin 
g my attitude to the fact of his going i stemic way- 
E derline the пає both kinds 


In n 
| ention the distinction only to ип 
Ы al communication, b vail- 
when we resort t 
to convey these 


nal orthograph 
d interpreting the 


thi 
ngs 
t 
сае es results can be bizarre. 
atty ia of the exclamatio 
‘onal letter. The changes 


n marks ап 
in type-face i 
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5 : : ‚ ray. cts 
advertisements seem to be attempting, in an arbitrary way, effe 
more subtle than just shouting at us. -—" 
The extent to which we rely on these features in speech is cea 
brought out in this piece of dialogue from Pinter: 
Sarah : Tired? 


Richard : Just a little. 
Sarah : Bad traffic? 


Richard : No, quite good traffic, actually. 
Sarah : Oh, good. 


Richard : Very smooth. 


Pause 


Sarah : It seemed you were just a little late. 
Richard: Am 1? 


Sarah : Just a little. 


Richard : There was a bit of a jam on the bridge. Pleasant day? 


Sarah: Mmm. I was in the village this morni 
Richard : Oh yes? See anyone? " "9 


Sarah: Not really, no. Had lunch. 


, Т аѕкей some small groups of students to read this, to agree °” j^ 
interpretation, to make tape-recordings of the conversation; par £ 
reconstruct the scene as a novelist would need to represent it, ndr 

other ways of conveying the nuances that their oral interpretatio? “ ; 


H i m 

provided. The results would, I am sure, have surprised Mr Pint*" 

but they were enlightening. ing 
; i 

This may be the moment to digress on the matter of introdu nt 

the linguist's material i | 


x rta 
á nto the classroom e some impo. y 
questions to be answe - There ar hal 


wan ар =e л 

life С ч : ^s pun in explicit possession of the linguistic x pe 
e. ] ake it that soone dire 

thinking of the о r or later we shall want to © 


fair way of finding out the answ 
was one of three given to 

the same i; 
were: group of student 


I. to take a transcript of a bit of real conversation and rake à ip^ 

of is pese how far it was possible by simulating the " 
oral signa i i | 
gnals to make it sound authentic, and top" 


2. to take a piece of tightly-packed prose on a specialis? say: 
and rewrite it in a form suitable for reading aloud, 29 
broadcast talk or seminar paper, 


Out of all this we were able ener? 


to approach many of the 8 


tions I ani offering KINDS OF ENGLISH А 
йы Бы ing in this talk. We w f ? 
also, ui both dramatist and ns i-r prol- 
enhanced xx 9 ы, read the rest of the o di, rtis wo 
this later rstanding of what he was up to А І Minen de^ 
"There A. ed . But I want to return 
th pedagogic ivi 7 
Ж "iuge process м e e paper x fam able tm 
b у alid dnadenaate ns " а writing, what looks like 
realise that the wri e of language often arises from his fail 
that сав the written word is normally re uired t d T 
meanin cannot rely upon the purely s oki е devi pu 
Te zar but ust wall y spoken devices to make the 
гм : commu exgarience to T others, grammatical or lexical. 
lio igs his ear will tell Hes oc ies piara Trato 
The к is nothing wrong. nnd iem 
Speech deir whereby we compensate 
point, One es mercifully don't have to be expl 
This is what ка of the matter does, perhap 
Sentences h the linguists call cohesion—the ways We have of making 
of the m together. Our traditional concern with the grammar 
Writing вн has tended to obscure the fact that much immature 
п some kind us as immature because of failure in this department. 
of the burd s of speech, rhythm and intonation seem to carry much 
It is оиа a text cohere. 
explorator ifficult to demonstrate the truth of this in the kind of 
informal ант I have been suggesting. One can also arrive, in an 
к y, at some other general conclusions: 
S per. spoken language, 2 high degree of 
with an ecause that's the only way the listene 
ба d s being said; 
Tii language, W 
БЕЛ to go back if necessary, 
th items}; 
Shei speaker and list 
Worm. at a time, so ch 
дуза and clauses begin 
fon mean what the conjunctions wou 
és ean; 
a kinds of speech, $ 
forced n halting passages 
o organise the languag 


in writing for the absence of 
ored in detail at this 
s, deserve mention. 


redundancy is 
r can keep UP 


der and oppor 


us time to pon 
her density of 


hich gives 
tolerate 4 hig 


can 
short stretch of 


us only а 
:^ mid-utterance 18 


ener hold in foc 
nm 


ange of structure ! 
Se, although don’t 


ning with if, becau 
ld lead us to expect them 


cy alternate 


of easy fluen! 
ently being 


aker is evid 
utter it; 


hort bursts 
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i ‹ » by the odd 
that pauses—whether they occur as silences or ‘ caet de d oad 
words and noises we use for that purpose—are pem dn tud fe 
more lengthy in speech than we realise, and tha Аре 
occur at those places where hard mental effort is req 
than where the grammar would lead us to expect. 


egin 

It is out of this kind of thinking that I believe students ма aen 
to see the sense of the various theoretical framewor s c makes а 
cular linguists have set up. Abercrombie (1965) for a etd 
useful and clear distinction between three kinds of has ciis (1962) 
aloud, monologue, and conversation. Joos, in The Five Cloc what has 
has related other features to the speech/writing contrast in intimate 
almost become a classic exposition of five styles, ranging from i ode, 85 
to frozen. The distinction between written and spoken n 
Halliday (1965) makes it, is less straightforward than it sie б out 

In fact, I'm not sure that any of the available accounts br! "m d 
very clearly the matters that directly concern the teacher. Poss 
clearer picture emerges if we think along these lines: qnitely 

First there are those features which, as we have seen, are de ong 
consequent upon the choice of medium. But it is obviously = that 
here to think in terms of a polar distinction—there ges A 
depends on the reader supplying appropriate intonation Pe гіне? 
and there can be speech which will remain fully explicit when V uage 
down. We need to visualise a scale with all those samples of lanp ose 
that make maximum use of written features at one end and al er 
that make maximum use of spoken features at the other. 
samples can be placed at appropriate points between. 


f 
ice 0 
It may well be that other features not directly related to cio ical 
medium—the likelihood 


X 
of particular grammatical patterns О? jece of 
selections occurring—can help to determine the placing of а P easily 
language on this scale, Many features, however, will be more e ed 
related to other factors in the situation, and these can be repret one? 
by other scales lying alongside the first. I have already 71607 др 
the scale prepared/spo 


to give ` 
ntaneous. Others can be added 
arrangement like this— 


spoken written 
spontaneous prepared 
two-way one-way 
informal formal 


shared environment 


= nt sail 
Separate environme atio 
minimum “new” information 


n » infor 
maximum “пех ! 
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A particular pi 
each d Ше с сап Бе placed independently on 
You will wba a das on wr 2s nar place on them all. 
tibüng more precisely bow ‘gem lance to Joos's scale, though by 
he js able towena y how these and other variables tend to co-occur, 
My Шиш rate out five identifiable clusters or styles. 
business, but it erri Mi ani that this is a very rough and ready 
I have found it useful 1 kis ramework for thinking and discussion 
ence points for an s n particular, it provides some useful refer- 
tioned before tl another look at children's writing. I have men- 
Writing. [t is de related movements towards speech and personal 
activities seeds rw to remember, think, that both these 
any of these scale 5 ren to avoid operating at the right-hand end of 
deny the probabili am not suggesting that this is wrong. Nor do I 
Preparation os eol that copious practice at the other end is the best 
able is whetl r ultimate proficiency here. What does seem question- 
matically ШО such proficiency can be expected to follow auto- 
Styles "eg "s he features which distinguish Joos’s formal and frozen 
Writing seco ME almost exclusively in writing. And it's the kind of 
t is certai У ary-school teachers tend to expect of their older pupils. 
enough ihe y what society will expect of them. We haven't given 
adequate sci yet to how the spoken and the informal can give 
Very а ai for the written formal. е i 
found. of ets Ioffer three suggestions, ce eniin ў 
cussing, aking older pupils aware of the di 
ам, that at least some written work should be set 
Situations contexts. Much of the work С 
See oF oR, one explodes the stimulus ше 5 meret 
Surely b lappens. Quite often something does: - ut peo 
actors m times when the child knows and can take ge iei 
Runicatic the nature of his audience, the exact purpose P a antis 
e Bis! and so on. The School 
nd m ination Answer, and the kind of À 
of Hie oi involved with, seem 
ion in these matters. P 2 
reat deal to do with t 


the, 
Se m 
abili uch-valued activities has а 8 А 
ty to f ituational restr 
тезро -defined set of St К 
pond to the very ill-define T e cunt at in any 
oint on each of a 


t 
at c 
haracterise them. If we 


at ways should 
am dis- 


in carefully 


Str 


to me to 5 ad 

ailure 
aps success or - 
erhap he writer's 


aints 


Parti 
leular |, e 
А ro rating at some ро!“ 1 
i nei ai nt coni оф. e s aking things easier 1, 
0 ifferent continua, we ™8 t es 

f these points as possible: 


etim 
es à 
5, we specified as many о 
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: z, from 
Third, perhaps we should be asking aneio калиш o 
what models our pupils can acquire their notion sabes d by certain 
in a formal written style? If such a style is vm ane to use 
unique linguistic features, a necessary condition for d of language 
it would seem to be involved exposure to a fair ае ing to leave 
that makes use of them. Many factors are now com "And for this 
our pupils a bit short on p of experience. 

‘perience, literature is no substitute. : we 
Mis ^n^ doesn't want to labour this aspect. If one of the up Ait 
want people to be able to do is to hold a steady course at deer " 
end of the scale, another is to be able to make running adjus h noting 
the continually changing situations of life. Here it is pr other 
that the fact of speaking exerts a weaker influence upon t easily 
features than does writing. To use Joos’s terms, conversation eth 
modulates from consultative to intimate, from intimate to C 
In writing, such shifts are less easily tolerated. ke 

An important fact about formal style must not be overloo " 
is here that Standard English—meaning conformity to univ 015116: 
accepted rules in the matters of lexis and grammar—is pie theif 
This is another reason why many children find themselves out 0 other 
depth here. We may grant autonomy to the local dialect or eS e we 
dialect. We may rid ourselves of prejudices about accents. o delle 
recognise that the language of printed books, and of writing m toes 
on them, because it aspires to international currency, norma 
the prescriptive grammarian’s and the lexicographer’s line. Science 

The expression “printed books” is used in The Linguistic in 


and Language Teaching (Halliday, McIntosh and Strevens, 1904 is 
connexion with this 


d. It 


sally 


5 of dialect, and this is one of ee 
T cuts right across the n 
onceives it. This leads ™ 
erms of reference. tempt г. 
guage І can sidestep any pt ibe 
onsider whether, having relation 
ing else left to describe. Its remind 
is peculiar. Oral literature ^^. at 
us that it need not be Written—though whether the Р" i pt 
“communal authorship” doesn't Produce something ies en see 
from characteristically spoken language is another quest! 


literary language, there is anyth 
to spoken and written language 
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the oth 
er way round ry 
in er м poetry and dr 
: eee Ede aei Ё ama at least seem to presuppose 
ume balari- of a performance, even if it is only silent 
m y” of the kind Abercrombie (1965) and others have 


described. 
Again, then, w 
, then, we have an exemplification of the ability of literary 


language to jux 
which cH nies өн to superimpose, to intermingle those features 
idea with "secl usage tends to keep separate. I want to pursue this 
Sandcastle perm fo the opening of Iris Murdoch’s novel, The 
dialogue к ^w w did this as a follow-up to the work on the Pinter 
with T, S ite sali da had brought us to the point of agreeing 
speaking е ers the man who was surprised to hear he had been 
Situation is mi пица life had every reason to be surprised. The 
their domesti many ways similar—a man and wife are introduced in 
establish rs surroundings. The first half of the page begins to 
them and i relationship between the characters and also between 
Post-Jamesian n environment. And it is is all revealed in the best 
an manner, with the author keeping herself discreetly out 


of the way: 
“Еу : 
A tama guineas!” said Mor's wife. «Well I never!” 
"You co inp et price," said Mor. 
rather dam ee articulate more distinctly,” said Nan, «jf you took that 
“I guid id ied cigarette out of your mouth." 
ен the market price!" said Mor. He threw 
“Bledya d would have done it for nothing," said Nan. | 
“If you rd is mad," said Mor, «and thinks portrait painting 
Nan, «ү ask me, it's you and the 8С 
this, Бү ou must have money to burn. First all that flo 
Urin ood-lighting! As if it wasn’t 
Ке Чау!” 
S "Ne tes wait lunch for Felicity?" 
She wein Course not," said Nan. “She 
pected t want to eat anyway." Feli 
ad brou, A that day from boarding school, 
У тона the term to an early conclusion. 
мы tiny d themselves at the table at oP! 
Pen as wi he furniture was large and glossy- 
Ort fr ide as they could go upon the hot dry & ternoon. 
heat, ont garden and a hedge 0 curling limp 
е nd the garden lay the 08 t semi-detac 
the em in 2 ther like mirror images- 
hee Чгоорп esign and very solidly puit, Above е 10 
t e g foliage of the trees there rose high into 
Aster, neo-Gothic tower of St. Bride's school W 


his cigarette away. 


is wicked." 
mad," said 
and then 


see the school 


asked Mor. 
she comes home. 
. She was 


break of measles 


s. The dining-room 


windows Were 


They revealed а 


face 


It 
Was a cold lunch. 
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“Water?” said Nan. She poured it from a blue-and-white porcelain Jus: 
Mor tilted his chair to select his favourite from the row of sauce bottles on the 
sideboard. One advantage of the dining-room was that everything was 
within reach. 


There are several obvious things to be said about this. Nans 
use of ready-made, predictable comments can be compared with 
those of Mor. The latter can be put alongside a recurrent sentence 
pattern in the “expository” part of the text— 


Mor “Author” 
It’s the market price Felicity was their daughter 
Bledyard is mad The dining-room was tiny 
He's taking junior prep It was a cold lunch 
He’s worried enough One advantage of the dining-roo™ 
was that everything was within 
reach 


The grammar is bein d the 


g used to identify (partially) Mor an 4 
culiarly oblique viewpoint hinted at at 
duction of Nan as “Mor’s wife”. TEN 
sitio? 
uple’s 
dining” 
they 
h 


s ;pedien 
And the lexical choices ck by a number of grammatical exP® try 


are related to this: the “romantic” 08200. j 


is concentrated in the latt d 
er, i pút 
we look at the epithets— We em bemor genet 
Short sentence: h 
* hot dry fierce 
А neat í 
Long sentence ; red-tiled drooping soft neo-Gothie 
It is possible to make two linguistic comments: р б 
т. In the c it i i E 
ontext, it is clear What each of the first g con? 


contrasted with (cold, wet, ete): This is not the case for the 5 
group. y of 
Р с 
2. We сап invoke the notion of collocation —the tende” gie 
particular words to occur in Company with others. The p 
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Testricti : 
me c on those in the first group are weaker than those in the 
If we look 3 
except be ы] у Te we find that the only ones in the first part 
text, anticipatin ES revealed, both rather exceptional in the con- 
Possibly ecl T Ux pee uet grandeur of the second part. 
ficial. Mou wall ink I haven't said anything not self-evident and 
sone amd АК notice that I have so far begun with general im- 
Bic teod t en searched for linguistic patterns which seem to fit. 
any а to find linguistic patterns independently of 
insta cone Ме. 2 what the author was about. It would be interest- 
ейге апа; à or instance, the distribution in this passage of the 
looking) e in efinite articles, and of the anaphoric (backward- 
reflect upon Semi (forward-looking) uses of the, and then to 
writing, such matters contribute to the over-all effect of the 
What the practitioners of the new 


to do i 
15 to " Й А Ж 
carry out an analysis of a kind that will lay open as many as 
of literature. Their con- 


possi 
tention: E the patterns present in a piece 
Poem or riefly and very crudely put, is that the unique quality of a 
ey pl зея of prose is the result of the sum of all such patterns. 
ogical es ed for at all levels. Some, like the characteristic phono- 
readily de erns of poetry—rhythm, rhyme, alliteration, etc.—are 
tive ber for inspection. Others need an elaborate descrip- 
Phonolo inery. Like and unlike may be easily distinguishable in 
On gy, but this may not be so in grammar. 
e could dwell on the implications of all thi 


kind of stylistics encourage us 


s for literary criti- 


cism 
- Instead, I want to draw attention to its usefulness to those of us 
For the approach surely 


Who, 
sé busi kye 1 
business it is to “teach” literature. is 
precisely upon what it is we 
haps a case for 


as © 
Want ee in helping us to focus more d 
тоге qi ay about any particular text. And there is pera E 
iterature р t application with the reader W. n't we w a 
Such ex = m about. I have satisfied myself, а t sers 
to so ploration as the one I have been discussing has brought home 
me students for the first time the difference 


urd 
оез och does and what the writer of the women's 
number of things 


ish by saying 2 : 
ip Ор ler (1966) puts 1t; 


How . 
wever this may be, let 
first is that, 29 Fow! 

s, can be found, 


о 
a More s 

‘itis ба acm import. The 

€ pres ikely that any formal feature, or set $ 

ence or absence of which will unequivoca 7 n г 

an internal 


Th 
© se : 
cond is that the patterning We have $ 
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: е 
affair of the particular work; it's not so much that vri Pat 
deviates from other language as that significant ipis m um 
ing occur within the piece. And the third that, neverthe v Ded 
sense of that deviance often derives from our experience 
language works outside literature. nse to 
From this last consideration, can we not argue that respo! at 
literature will be related to the breadth of that experience? It is oa 
ful to think of author and readers as members of the same р ái 
community, and this means, among other things, that they З ation 
common practice of Switching from variety to variety as nw to 
changes. Possibly the best way of fostering a pupil’s cane by 
literature is not by feeding him more and more literature, 
encouraging him to see 1 
deriving its power to movi 
One has sympathy w 


8 , A ature 
a broadening of the base can do nothing but good for liter 
teaching, 
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- SOME NOTES ON THE 
FORMAL STUDY OF REGISTER 


by ANDREW PHILP 
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Sunderland Polytechnic 


о 
p teachers and others interested in the study of language, 
m "register" has come to imply a collection of highly 
forms of English; for example, the 
prayers, cookery instructions, 
of register seems to imply 


f English can be classed 
for the 


ig SNE, rather quaint 
E р of legal documents, 
that only 1} advertisements, etc. This view 
as iens hese highly distinctive varieties о 
main bu ik = that therefore this concept has little relevance 
th Bae, E everyday English usage. 

, it should be possible to apply the concept of register 

highly distinctive or 


Variati 

io ; 

ot Fry to the whole range of English usage, 

se. Register variation concerns the Way in which language 
ionally in certain situations 


User; 
S ti 
end to select certain forms convention? 
ivalent in 


Tathe: 
fn p other forms largely equ 
or example, the waitress who says, ^ ушуш Ж? а 
: “What ао 


might 
ui HERR largely the same meaning у 
nt?" but this latter usage would be uncon 1 to say the 
job for long unles 


Cast 
a š 
, and she would scarcely retain her 


to 
Gi 
onvention. 


man we og to the accepted linguistic С 

“losing h : eum of his service would sa «Jye shall (le 
homes ya » rather than “Let's have one more hymn 
Soul of The latter of course would b 
the sa me ae which was breaking UP- ege 
Wou ‘unction in their res ective situations ан. 
Taga hi interchangeable; а obviously, if used in ap "ri 

oth be completely out of place in terms of accepted inguis 


0 
nventions, 
i an 
€ should also note, however, that there is seldom if ever, any 
lly chosen inagiven situation to 
extremely dull if 


a 
olute 
ч e € for the utterance actua 
an pected, conventional one. Life would be 
nal usage at 


ape : 
Бе users adhered to conventio 
93 
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mention the absence of almost anything worthy of the name of 
literature! Yet we should remember, nevertheless, that the "creative", 
unconventional, use of language can only be seen to be such against 
a background of conventional usage; for instance, the title of Orton's 
play, А Day in the Death of Joe Egg, makes us stop and think of the 
implications of this phrase mainly because we expect "a day in the 
life оў. . °; in other words the phrase is effective precisely because it 
exploits our expectations of the conventional cliche. 

The concept of register variation concerns the way in W 
certain linguistic features (usually of vocabulary, but often of gr 
mar and occasionally involving the sound—or writing—systems 
tend to co-occur with certain aspects of the situation in which they 
were produced. In those cases in which we can isolate a set ° 
linguistic features as typical of the usage found in one specific type 
of situation we can talk of these features as constituting the registet 
of that situation. For instance, if we can pick out certain words an 

: : » 
phrases as being typical of, say, discussions of horse-racing “10 | 
we may regard these items as constituting part of the register 0 
horsè-racing; for example, expressions such as “handicap”, “selling” 
plate", “the going", "stays" (the distance) might be part of such ® 
register. As well as identifying certain items as typical usage 1 
connexion with a given field, one can also isolate linguistic feature? 
that tend to correlate with other aspects of language situations; 
instance, the medium of communication (i.e. whether speech 
pere ес.) i level of formality in the relationship between P^ д 

earer; i 
ec the oan e nas eal c i 

k 2 example, in spoken English situations, it 15 pu 
to identify certain linguistic features as typical of spontaneous» F 
rehearsed speech. S ч урса охвре with 

psec uch features would, we presume, contrast ` se 
parallel features in a text prepared for written presentation. Thus ji 
may speak of a register of spontaneous spoken English, where?) р 
imply those features such as “um’s and ah's" бур imus "I men, 

Я , SZ 
which are not usually present in prepared written English. gimila ^7 
we might speak of a register of informal English in which expres?” he 
such as “he’s not a bit keen to do it" would be expected rather tha pe 
more formal “Ле is not very enthusiastic about (the prospect © " 
taking it”. 

Now we can easily recognise highly distinctive registers su 
е mentioned earlier or pick out features typical of specific faced 
ations such as spontaneity in spoken delivery but whe Я pot 
of spoken or written English, we find that they 


hich 
am- 


thos 
of situ 
with most texts 
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clearly belong to one register rather than another. If the concept of 
“register” only concerned the identifying of these highly distinctive 
Styles” it would, indeed, be a rather trivial activity; but in fact it 
Should be possible to use the concept of register variation to build up 
Our understanding of the complex network of linguistic/situational 
Conventions against which all our language behaviour takes place. 
As was implied above, this task is best approached by studying texts 
along a number of dimensions of correspondence between language 
and situation: dimensions, for instance, relating to topic, technicality, 
medium, formality and so on. A given text may exhibit features along 
Опе dimension which are highly typical of one point on it, say spon- 
taneous speech on the mode dimension, while the register features 
along the other dimensions are not sufficiently distinctive for us to 
recognise the text as belonging to one particular register on any of 
them. Thus a spoken text may show many language features typical 
ofa Spontaneous discussion (see below)) and thus we might regard it 
15 belonging to a register of spontaneous conversational spoken 
"nglish: yet the language may not deal with any particular topic but 
range fleetingly over several, and the treatment of any of these may 
Rot be Particularly distinctive linguistically. Also, as will be seen from 
Our Comments on the texts, the language of a given text may overlap 
along two dimensions at once; for instance, many of the typical 
ets of informal English are most readily found in spontaneous 
| теп Situations, We cannot easily talk, therefore, of most of the 
а Xts we meet as being in one register rather than another, but we 
жш them in terms of register variation along several e 
Stigating how far they are typical English usage in those a : 
* can go about the study of register variation either d 
'8 on our intuitions and experience of English in use, or formally, 
ibing large samples of text in many different types and sub- 
9f situations and then statistically assessing the probabilities т 
accurate : xu den Hur fatter appum wi en amd жез the 
ake.,,. Picture of the register features of English feum basis 
of ey. Р and distribution of distinct registers upon any firm 


Telyin 

eser. 
Types 
Certaj 


Evidence, 
Ese arge-scale de: i WV rk on En ish usage along 
| 1 Шу 1 Á ү Е 1 list 
line scriptive wo ue g: g 


S at : x > 

8 present b done in Bri : 
беу d Quick College London. When 
nuch better know- 


f various register 


ie ie Professor Quirk at University 
ledge of has been completed, we should have a m 
the over-all tendencies of occurrence o 
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features, and it should be possible to pursue register studies on à 
much firmer basis than at present. Also there is much discussion at 
present about which dimensions of register variation are feasible, 
how many we should have and which aspects of the relationship be- 
tween language and situation they should cover. The only way that 
such discussion can be satisfactorily resolved is by finding out which 
dimensions are justified in terms of the linguistic features that actually 
occur, in the light of a large-scale description of English usage such 
as that referred to above. 

‚ It is worth pointing out that the study of register variation, like 
dialectology, is a distributional study; that is, we investigate ths 
distribution of linguistic features according to carteti non-linguistió 
situational, criteria: the dialectologist investigates which distinctive 
linguistic forms tend to Occur in the usage of a given regional—0* 
somal —8roup of speakers; the student of register tries to find out the 
distribution of distinctive linguistic features according to the cif 
ы of their use, In order to undertake a study of this nature 
one has to make certain assumptions; say, that if we recor 


language of a sample of policemen we shall find that in situation" 


uch 


: ciologi T х ап, 
typical language he a = finition of the role of a policeman see 


É e we‘ 
faced with a certain сї s Part of the definition and thus Ч. дз 


as starting-points for a йу ather, etc. is are probably oe n 

: Of "nguistic features, which can ©. p. 
шө ux part E the basis of а more rigoro . logical de " 
The study of dialects rests up БОГО sociolog 


the habitual speech of a certai 1 
regional or social per oda a &roup, distinguished ассос. pose 
› 18 relatively distinct from that 0 cec 
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In the informal study with students of various kinds of texts, I 
have found four dimensions of register variation helpful. These may 
be termed Field, Mode, Personal Style and Functional Style: 

Field. In situations in which the language is the central activity, 

the field relates to the topic being discussed. In situations where the 
language is directly linked to action, as with the instructions passing 
between those moving heavy furniture, the field relates to the activity 
itself. The degree of technicality present in the treatment may also 
be discussed under this heading. By technicality is meant the use of 
terms restricted to that specific field or not found used with that 
Particular meaning elsewhere. 
. Mode. Those linguistic features which correlate with the medium 
which the text has been produced, including the general circum- 
Stances of communication, such as whether speaker and hearer can 
See each other, whether the speaker can be interrupted, whether he 
has prepared the text beforehand, etc. At one extreme, we might 
have the spontaneity of spoken conversation within a small group, 
and at the other the highly controlled written language usually in- 
tended for silent reading. 

Personal Style. Those linguistic features which are a consequence 
9t the relationships between the participants. Basically, this refers 
to the degree of formality or informality apparent in the language, 
With perhaps semi-formality as a half-way point on the scale. —— 

Functional Style. Those linguistic features which correlate with 

€ function of the language in the situation, i.e. what the speaker is 
trying to do by means of his language; for instance, to persuade, 
Warn, instruct, narrate events, present a reasoned argument, converse, 
“Scribe a person or place, give orders, etc. : Р 
Work € shall now examine two English texts in the light a (a d 
tion of register variation. The texts are extracts from two xa 
‚ 3 of spontaneous spoken English and feature the same two ѕрба 91 
Sach case; in the first, speaker A is explaining the Initial Teaching 
Phabet to speaker B ‘and in the second, А is telling B of an ex- 


Perience he had on holiday in Greece. 


I 


4 No, it doesn't use shwa because... ёп. · · if you put that 
‘nto your script this... this means that shwa...if your 
Model pronunciation is... B.B.C. pronunciation, shwa 1$ 
Boing to occur in practically . . . two thirds of the unstressed 


E yllables, (B. Yes.) ... And in the other one third it’s going 5 
m c 
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to turn to be (B. [i]) .. . [i], yes. Well now the object of this 
alphabet is to teach children to read, in such a way that 
they'll be able to transfer that skill, without any difficulty, to 
traditional orthography. So if you use shwa...er youre 
not in fact going to... you you're going to . . . produce a. . 
rather big dis-resemblance . . . from from from traditional 
orthography ... And so in fact... em...shwa has no 
Separate symbol but it’ll always be represented by one vowel 


um only and that’ll be one of the standard short ones. 
ез. 


ords, it'll look like Т.О. And secondly, er - - 
mas : Weak vowels, pronounced [i], is more often than not 
spelt with the letter “e” in traditional orthography and this 
again is kept. Well, if you've got your unstressed syllables 
looking +++ Very like traditional orthography you've achieved 
"major resemblance, which apparently doesn't impede the 
child learning to read. I mean, the point being that the 
alphabet in fact does work... this initial teaching alphabet. 


II 


A 21 UP Pretty thorough] too... in the hope 0 
ites bok en vi unfortunately the one he said he 
turning a hair, Да е 96 With the books in. So, Мићо 
it open and there Were various 
them off and there was this kil 
kilt!”, he said, “A К” (В.Н 
know the name, I know t 
you see, "You do... 
about Scotland you se 


i? 
he name, [ have been to London ar 
you are Scottish >” Longed to on 
e, longed to hear about going f? 


10 
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Scottish dancing in Athens . . . This went on for a quarter of 
an hour, closed the case down (B. That was superb!) and we 
drove on. So he never got down to the books! 
B. So the kilt had really served its purpose? 25 
A. Oh the kilt served its purpose, yes. 


Text I 


Field. The field here is clearly defined: the initial teaching alpha- 
bet and its application in schools; more generally a combination of 
the fields of linguistics and educational methods. Some of the items 
in the text which suggest the field of linguistics are “shwa”, “un- 
Stressed syllables", “orthography”, “symbol”, “weak vowels”, “short” 
(ie. vowel). Features typical of the field of educational methods are 

transfer . . . skill”, “impede” and “learning to read". 
| The field is therefore fairly technical. It must be pointed out that 
distinctiveness of field is not only indicated by distinctive “technical” 
Words like “shwa” or “orthography” but also by the combination of 
Words common in other fields into distinctive phrases such as “weak 
vowel”, “traditional orthography”, “model pronunciation” (field of 
language teaching), "transfer that skill”. Also some words which 
frequently occur in other fields are found used in a fairly specific 
Sense in one particular field, for example, “character”, earlier in the 
transcript, meaning “writing symbol”. Note also that we might well 
find the words “transfer” and “skill” used in a newspaper report on а 
Soccer match but they would hardly occur in one phrase and both 
Would have quite different meanings. Incidentally it is worth noting 
that terms like “Jink-man”, “sweeper”, “cross ball”, etc. are just as 
Much technical terms in the field of soccer discussion as usages like 
oron trifluoride”, “organo-metallic compounds", “polymerise SE: 
аге technical terms in the field of chemistry. | 
. Mode. 'ТҺе mode is that of spontaneous spoken conversation, as 
With that of Text IT. It may be useful to discuss here features of 
prontaneous spoken conversation in general, drawing our examples 
Om Texts I and II and from other transcriptions where necessary. 


T. 


а Gaps; *is... В.В.С. pronunciation" (Text 11.3) 


Hesitations: “And secondly, ет... ет. » (11. їй) : 

3. Stabilisers: «Г mean...” (11.22, 11. 6); “you see" (П П. 20, 
21) 

+ Listener Code Markers: “Yes” (I L 5); 

(11. 11) 


“Mmm; “Goodness” 
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Initial Markers: “No” (Il. 1); “Well” 


5. 

6. Repetitions: “this... this means" (I l. 2); "from from from 
(LL 11) | 

7. Renewals: "you're not in fact going to... you you're going ш 
(11.9) 


А : я val i t 
8. Anacoluthon (mixed construction) differs from renewal in tha 


there is no gap or acknowledgment of a change of con- 
struction: *. . . weak vowels, pronounced [i], їз... (1 1.17 
9. Omissions from normal structure: “turn — to be" (11. 6) 
то. Insertions: “But of course every—I bet he was а Jesuit —? 
Catholic...” 
тта. Ellipsis: “/ should think probably at first not” 
11b. Moodless clauses (no finite verb): A. “Hearty tun 
Hearty tunes" 8 
12a. Direct Speech not introduced: “ ‘I know the name’ ” (IL 1-3 ) 


ery 


res? B 


12b. Indirect Speech not introduced: "longed to hear about Scot 
land...” (111. 20) 
13. Interruptions: “That was superb!” (111. 23) (1165 
14. Takeovers (а) “A. it’s going to turn to be... B. [i] nist 
(b) "A. the Catholics are quite happy ... B. and the Сотти 
won't respond because they are Communists” «The kill 
15. Repetition with answer: “В. [7] A. [i], yes" (11. 6); 
served its purpose, yes" (II 1. 26) spoken 


16. Grammatical constructions typical of spontancous 
English: “What would interest me is to know whether ро 


"That's always why for poetry I’m very bad at it”; aching 
being that the alphabet in fact does work . . . this initia jd 
alphabet" (I 1. 22) 

„1$ 


Features 1-8 are taken from Wilkinson (1965). Features A rof" 
(and usually 5), which presuppose more than one speaker, а mode 
mally found in conversations and may be regarded as two-way on” 
features, whereas the others (except perhaps 16) depend up? tend te 
taneity in delivery. Of course informal discussion situation” ly 2? 
put more pressure upon the speaker to make his points QU! f her 
therefore we usually find in such situations rather mor polog” 
“spontaneity” features, indicating lack of control, than 10 mepi Qd 
Since two-way mode features like question*: А als 


З Я may “pe 
ntify conversational situations for u$; they on Ф 
: nction 


situations. 


takeovers, etc. identity co л mp 
be regarded as identifying the “conversational fu 


Functional Style dimension. 
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Personal Style. Informal to semi-formal: abbreviated forms 


ү бег”, "it ll" etc. Use of informal “уои”: “if you put...” (11. 1), 
if you've got your unstressed syllables...” (I 1. 19). Other informal 
features: “practically . . . two-thirds”; “more often than not” (11. 17). 


The technicality of the field tends to introduce a more formal 
clement into the style; as is usual in informal technical discussions; 
9r instance, “the object of this alphabet” (1 1. 6); "you've achieved a 
major resemblance" (1 1. 20); “which apparently doesn’t impede the 
child” (T3. 21). 

Functional Style. Didactic function: verbs mainly in present and 
‘ture tenses. Cohesive features linking sentences and clauses indi- 
аша logical argument presented in explicit terms: “No, it doesn’t... 
. cause if you put... this means that ...”; “Well now, the object... 
Tome So if you use...” etc. The takeover and confirmation seen 

MTL. 6 is also typical of didactic functional style. 
Conversational function: exemplified here by those features 
described as "two-way" under Mode above. Speaker A, the “teacher” 
| 'n the didactic function, does most of the speaking and B says little. 


Text I] 


Field. No clearly defined field in linguistic terms. 
Mode. Over the two complete transcripts there is more “‘control”’ 
X Mig second, i.e. less renewals, gaps, repetitions etc. B contributes 
"ather more than in I, but A is still the main speaker. ae 
«, Personal Style. Informal to semi-formal: Informal: “wasn’t”, 
Hay og? “sort of learned", “these blooming cases", “this kilt”. More 
a “whose name I can’t remember", “deluded”, “їп the hope of 
iding examination" . 
( liter. “nctional Style, Narrative: verbs in past tense. aea bos 
E ud expressions like “in the heat of one day". String : 
f Mate clauses with subject understood (ll. 3-6, 14-17, 20 24). 
| «c. Cohesive items “and” and “зо”. Use of relative clauses and 
Sence of adverbial clauses. | | 
Огра NSE the two transcripts, A is decidedly more hesitant a е 
аг ie Іп delivery in the first, although his relationship with B is 
Men] Similar in both. This difference correlates with his еы 
aes in IT he is relating a personal experience and, being a m 
Some eller, he does this fairly fluently; in I, he is trying to explain 
rather complex concepts to someone unfamiliar with them, 


1 B B . 
5 apparently causes his hesitation. | | 
“re it not for limitations of space, we might examine some 


ч 
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written texts, for instance a newspaper editorial or sports on 
along similar lines. Perhaps, however, enough has been said i; icon 
that by means of this approach one can give students ‚хәз 
standing of the register characteristics of a wide range of texts. 
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I. Some Facrors IN READING ACQUISITION 
(i) Methods and systems 


ff Approaching the literature on reading acquisition for the past 
сан one hears from afar the sounds of battle. One side is 
met hard and saying a good deal: the other side is replying with a 
iei? of hissing sibilants, growling gutturals, the sounding off of 
со Ives. The matter at issue is Why Johnny Can't Read (this is of 
urse the title of the controversial book by Rudolf Flesch, 1955). 
d Side knows the answer—it’s because he has been taught by the 
сос advocated by the other side. "There is also а good deal of 
^" fire from supporters of other so-called “methods” of learning 
M, read—Gattengo’s Words in Colour (1962), F. ry's Diacritical 
De ag System (1964), Jones’s Colour Story Reading (1967) and of 
= the Т.А. of J. Pitman (1959). Actually, as Southgate (1968) 
others have pointed out, there are only two basic *methods"— 
mas and word/word group recognition. The other apona 
Writ referred to concern adjustments to the signalling system, T 
Sim ten language itself—e.g. by drawing attention to parts of it, or by 
АЫ ifying its spelling—in order that the “methods” can operate 
re effectively, 


(ii) Teachers 


hich the task of reading acquisition 
deceived if we put our 
hough it provided 


N Р 
" Ow certainly any means by w. 
trust ^ Simplified is to be welcomed, but we are 
1 € . . 
an «, ? апу one “method” or signalling system as t 


ie to all our problems. This is the danger in some ap- 
"tor, €S based on the “new linguistics". A large number of inter- 
a and it seems 


ariables are present in the learning situation, 


* 
Reading Version of this paper was given at the Cambridge Institute of Education 
©nference, Spring 1969. 
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clear that the most important is the teacher. To refer to just two of 
innumerable studies, Wallace Ramsey (1962) compared three plans 
of teaching reading and found no clear superiority: he commente 
"given the good teacher, other factors in teaching and reading tend 
to pale into insignificance". From a study “Approaching ita. 
results with caution" Southgate (1965) concluded that the beliefs 
and attitudes of the staff which brought about a strong reading drive, 
were paramount. It seems likely that teachers in Britain are not 0? 
the whole ideologically committed to any particular method oF 
system, but work empirically emphasising different approaches at 
different stages of the pupils’ environment (Goodacre, 1967). 


(iii) Readiness 


It is, however, no use saying that we therefore require 


teachers and considering all problems solved if and when W 
have them. For one thing 


selves certain Strategies which 


e d" 
e ever 
hem- 


деў 


va 5 
ood teachers аге by no means mien 
ful with some children than ОЁ - 
ў successful at all. There аге P! iig 
Pede: [ method” and “teacher”, lying in the P^ nt 
elves, and in their environment, which have an impor a 
8 role to play. This is of course well ui ma 
such familiar Concepts as “reading cops 
pertences”, Thus D) H. Russell in his ding 

! c ‚теа 
о Read (1961) gives a check list for 16" jal 


a 
5 as main headings Physical Readiness; : 
nal Readiness, = S 
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consider learning to read as a function of general maturation (which 
of course it is) but perhaps in so doing we have done less than justice 
to the fact that it is first and foremost a matter of language, of the 
recognition, and interpretation of language. Certainly reading readi- 
Dess tests contain many linguistic items—vocabulary, word matching, 
remembering a sequence of words in a story. But such tests concen- 
trate rather on vocabulary than syntax and give an imperfect picture 
of the pupils pre-reading oracy; and yet this is the vital matter be- 
Cause at this stage literacy is the mirror of oracy, reflecting however 
only certain facets of it. (For a definition of *oracy" see Wilkinson, 
1965.) 
, Surprisingly there seems to be comparatively little research link- 
ing the two. Strickland (1962) takes children from six to twelve and 
Compares the structures of their language with that used in reading 
" Primers. Loban's often mentioned study finds that those proficient 
“1 oracy are also superior in reading achievement (1963, р. 55). Both 
these studies are with elementary-school children. There is researc 
9n the language of deprived pre-school children which finds them a 
year behind average in measurable language; vocabulary, sentence 
length, and use of grammatical structures (Bereiter & Engleman, 
1966, p. 4). Nevertheless it remains true that there is no system- 
Matic study of the relationship between reading and pre-reading 
Oracy, Thus it might be appropriate to make one or two tentative 


Suggestions on this relationship. 


IL. Receptive SKILLS IN ORACY AND LITERACY 


(i) Language learning and reading - 
_ Learning to speak is rightly considered the first great . com 

Milestone in a child's life; learning to read is the second. Schola 

exhibit interesting differences in attitude towards the two y Rs 
fore the first they bow in wonder, stressing its ease, its rapidity, 15 


almost magical nature. Chomsky and Miller (1963, PP- 275-6) write: 


Toy an untutored child can so quickly attain full mastery of a language 


wu a challenging problem for learning theorists. With D gap ы 
de, Ptelligent adult can use а traditional grammar anc а id ain 
mene some degree of mastery of a new language; but a ез aliet 
ача mastery with incomparably greater ease and wit 2M о voient 
conti, ction, Careful instruction and precise pa ena a е ети Noe 
ре -"nBencies do not seeem necessary. Mere exposure tor à d to-deselop the 
riod is apparently all that is required for a normal child to develop 


Compet 
ence of a native speaker. 
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In contrast, writers on learning to read stress its complexity a г 
difficulty. Ruth Reeves (1966, p. 2) writer of a popular introducti 
manual in the U.S., quotes Steinbeck with approval: “pami 
read is the most difficult and revolutionary thing that happens to t 
human brain." She goes on to refer to experts on the ann 
similar effect, two of whom have devised a list of 83 pr es 
involved in reading. But of course one can quote cases of chi Lem 
who have not in fact gained "perfect mastery" of the spoken m 
guage; and on the other hand of children who have learned to 16 
as if by a miracle. - 
It might be better therefore instead of regarding one Lem o 
easy, one difficult, one magical, one mundane, to regard them as s 
explicable; instead of regarding them as different, to sce instead W i 
they have in common. This is not a task which can be undertaken g 
this paper, but perhaps some start can be made upon it by attempt! 


ы Р оа an 
to compare the orate and literate receptive skills—listentng 
reading. 


(it) A difference 


One obvious difference must be disposed of—in reading ш 
language signals are responded to through the eye and not per ih 
ihe reader must be able to cope with letter shape, letter orientati? 

quence—develop 


lette таг 
ы What are sometimes called the PP 


skills, 


(ш) A similarity 


(iv) Two receptive skills : recognition а; 


Let us therefore take two și 
The first is recognition. Моз 
ing of because one has hear 
sider a combination of wor 


nd prediction . «enin 
kills which seem important in Jiste вай" |) 
t words one hears one knows th? cof 
d them before. When we come ^. ope 
ds however, we have to assess d 
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in relation to another before we understand the meaning. But we are 
greatly aided in this by the probabilities of occurrence. Thus at the 
Syntactic level a definite or indefinite article will precede a nominal 
group—it will not precede a verb: on the semantic level certain 
phrases function as single words, “How do you do" for instance; in 
others, the likelihood of a stock combination is high: "eggs and 
bacon”, rather than “eggs and elephants" for instance. Texts where 
the combination of items is unusual are likely to be more difficult to 
understand than texts in which it is fairly usual. In information 
theory terms items of high information content have low predict- 
ability, and vice-versa (see for example Goldman-Eisler, 1968). This 
ability to predict would seem to be an important part of the under- 
Standing of continuous language. Prediction then is the second skill 
In reception. 

About recognition it is not necessary to say much—we recognise 
words and groups of words because we have encountered them before. 
Clearly the more objects and concepts the child knows the greater 
Will be his vocabulary, the greater his recognition of them. Prediction 
however is less commonly considered. 


(V) Prediction 


Let us list some of the predictions a listener is called upon to make. 

(а) He must anticipate phonemic sequences below the level of the 
Word; atten will end with a sound like tion or dance for instance. 

(b) Again he must anticipate grammatical sequences, to some 
extent independently of meaning. Chomsky's sentence “Colourless 
тееп ideas sleep furiously” is nonsense but we know it must finish 
adverbially, and would have to substitute another adverb for furi- 
ously”, Tt is interesting to observe that in the young child’s language 
the grammatical sequences may be correct even though the total is 
nonsense in our terms. Here is a recording of a girl of 3 years 9 
Months: 


7 ? 
Now 1 want you to tell me a poem. Make up a poem and tell me will you! 


Mm 

Со оп then, let's hear it. What's it going 10 be about? 
Er er let me just think. Yes, that's it. That was the poem. 
Peter Charley, Peter Charley, you Were soall..- 
Peter Charley why didn't you sew а chair? 
Of course I did said Cheeky Charley. 
Oh, Cheeky Charley, Cheeky Charley, yet buy a tape recorder to eat. 
Said Cheeky Charley went to the picnic and made a up a song. 
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; i “Said 
There are, of course, се ро esie d 
Cheeky Charley went to the picnic" for instance, 
markable is the number of sound links. llocations of words. 
(c) A third set of predictions is governed by 7 ee апаў 
We know what words we expect with others; ca Pune Ms woul 
station: clock, hands, face, time, strike, hour, a s idoli 
predict “The clock is going to—strike rather ve ia rio dio 
going to be repaired” and much more than “The cloc | 
ilway station", — 
E ee may add to the list of predictions; thus we mi^ oe 
sequences through the whole sentence. “What are" i x 


likely to finish up “What are y 

(e) Over and above all the 
are those which may take into 
vided by the whole context of 
sentence for him w 
yet asked we are do 
siderable maturity, 


ou doing" than “What are you ap 
зе specific predictions, een A pro- 
account all of them and the clu one's 
Situation. When we finish com not 
€ are doing this; when we answer a em amps 
ing this. These skills would seem to requ nstrates 
and yet that this is not so one may demo 

by quoting from the same child as before: 

And what about the Queen's mummy? 


I haven't got one. 
You don't need one. I see, 
Do I? 


Do you need а daddy? 


I don’t need one. 


es of course to give me my food of course don’t I? 
And what about David, about your brother David? 
Well I have him. 


see. 


He’s ill at the mom 
Are you the good queen? 


ent. He he’s not in bed. 
Yes. 


25 
. . natio?" 
Y does the child usually give explo ob ; 

with her responses: " And 


what about the queen’s mummy yes of 
haven't got one. I don’t need one.” “Do you need a daddy‘ ad 
course to give me my food of 


b? 
Course don’t 12” “What about mee 
queen? Oh she’s died, She's di d of naughtiness.” The ansWe ill bê 
i m the whole situation that she 
asked for them. 
A second quotation illustrates the 


t 
4h gre 
, - " with g 
child's anticipations 
precision: 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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Where will you go to? 
Мг, to the village. 
Yes, 
What to buy? А 
Yes. Where else would уои gof 
To er to coffee. 


i t tion: What 
i t supplies what she expects will be the next question 
he in fac Wh: 
to buy p 


(vi) An example of reading prediction 


5 f recognition, 
icti f course that o vn 
s [o ede ecent article 
Clearly the skills of pre пасо 
паа xo i nsiders 
eading as in listeni : aia a 
ma еар ШЕШ vaca is indebted, prim De е 
whic à : ; 
i hree types ; apes 
ing i n to the first t › "woo i 
"i 1, те some of them in оиа Si себеле 
cordin 3 Bay of four. He cannot read at all, 
rd ing ofa М 
аге good: 


> » high in the... 

Let's try this one. A little yellow bird flew hig 

sky і 
Loohing foy а place to build... 

a nest 

an I build my nest in уои"... 

basket 
He asked the black puppy 

Puppy 
No room Said... 
the puppy 
ere shall I build my... 
nest 
Asked the Lxx 

bird 
lt would not be safe here on the . . - 

5 ri Je.. 

She flew coer a farm. Shall I build ту. 

nest ип 
Unde, the green roof or in the еза chimney 

No. He couldn't could he? Él round herari 
No. The farmer’s wife wore a red sc 
neck 
It’s not safe to build here she . . - 

said 
There are too many ... 

things about 

hat sort of things? 
on't know. 


Wh 
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“A little yellow bird flew high in the—sky” is a semantic and collo- 
cational prediction. The word was actually air—but of course the 
boy had no sight recognition. ‘“Build—a nest”, “On—the ground”, 
“Scarf round her—neck”, “There are too many—things about" are 
the same. Verbs are predicted as well as nouns: “It’s not safe to 
build, she—said". And inversion is understood: Asked the—bird.’ 
Of course the fact that some of the predictions are incorrect in terms 
of the text is unimportant: obviously the boy only needs to be able to 
decipher minimal visual prompts and he will be reading. f 


(vii) Summary 


To sum up so far then. It is clear that the level of a child's огасу! 
before he comes to read is crucial because he ought to be able to 
recognise words, and to predict their arrangement, and thus | 

make sense" of the visual signals for them he will receive. | 

Two points should be emphasised. To predict does not imply that 
one has heard the exact Sentence for instance before—merely that 


one has heard sentences of that type, and because of that one is bette! 


able to cope with th : A ;ntis that 
С € novelties withi RR nd point is tha 
we acquire a capacit n them. The second p 


iae пу 
understand th Y for prediction of patterns before we ргОР© fe 
about “Ch € meaning of the words involved, as in the examp A 
there isso oe above. It is worth mentioning this ae 
uch c 1 ; : i arro 
ties. oncern with “reading for meaning” in the n 


| 


| ПІ. Tur DEVELOPMENT ОЕ Onacv 
(i) The strategy of the mother 


fas 
Ра P че нр = are led to consider the development of 
human abii, i, PeQuires language by means OF age 

"T What is now called a. L.A.D- (lang .5. 
‚э 1! you prefer it, the feminine form, а У уе 


items, and draw up oF п 
Certainly this is а 757 part iP 
little about the teacher alway? | 


Bungie it about; and the teacher in these early years iS nearly re 
the m It seems that the good teacher 24 а very di et 
strate; rom : ч í 

gy the poor teacher; not, one hastens to add» a ach 


e 
methods, or even that 9? 
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Ing at all. It seems likely, however, that she offers to the child a good 
deal of language, that it is simplified so that the child becomes familiar 
with basic patterns and transformations; that the child repeats them 
In telegraphic form at first, later as wholes as far as possible; that the 
mother constantly requires the child to verbalise his experience; that 
the experience is varied and stimulating, A study by Strodbeck 
(Bereiter and Engelman, 1968, p. 32) indicates that working-class 
mothers make more use of simple imperatives and less of explana- 
tions and statements than middle-class mothers and a study with 
middle- and working-class negro mothers by Hess (1965) asked to 
teach their children certain things, showed the latter lacking the 
techniques of explanation and falling back on imperatives. There are 
also some suggestions by Bernstein (1961) which have a bearing. 


ii > = s : 
( ) The compulsory situation : in conversation 


‹ The situations which compel speech in us all are what one may call 
Compulsory”. If you speak to me I must answer. The talk of the 
Mother to the child will provide this kind of compulsion, particularly 
if it contains invitations to express, to expand, to explain, to predict. 

member the questions that were asked of the little girl in the earlier 
recording: who, where, what about, do you..- » are you... , and so on. 
lere is an extract of a conversation with a boy of two years eleven 
months: 


What have you got in your pochet? 
Wh I've got lots of some money in my pocket. 
tat else have you got? 
A A Piggy. 
biggy. He's fun isn’t he? 
Wh Came from Lily. 
o's Lily? 
aa know who’s Lily. 
what else have you got in your poc 


house * 
е rou have just 
Part of a house is it? I see. And what's that on the floor that you have J 


dropped out of your pocket? 
Vh It's two rubbers. ; ? 
at are they for? What do you do with rubbers! 
* fos write them. 
orite do уои? Do you rub out? 


m. I do rub out. 6 
Опе Very interesting aspect of the conversation 1$ how often the E 
Models himself on the adult, repeating parts of the question 1n his 
“Nswer, and even operating à question/statement transformation. 


het? What are those? 
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Do you rub out/I do rub out. The other interesting thing is how the 
adult is requiring the boy to verbalise, not content to allow “rubbers 
to remain a functionless object in the pocket. He receives, patiently, 
as to an idiot (no doubt deserved), the answer “I do write them’. 


(iii) Other situtions 


Any sound manual on the teaching of reading will detail the kinds 
of pre-reading experiences which have been found useful (this list r 
taken from Dechant (1964, p. 131))—dealing with concrete objects, 
labelling, pictures and art activities, conversation and story-telling, 
description, riddle, rhyme, and puzzle games, audio visual is 
dramatisation, marionettes and puppet shows, pageants and e 
ettas, constructing and using picture dictionaries, using nner 
classifying emphasising thought-initiating experiences. A very a 
source book is Rose C. Engel (1968), Language Motivating r^ nidi 
ences for Young Children prepared for Los Angeles unified Sch 
District. Obviously by creating situations in which verbalisation an 
the understanding of verbalisation is required these activities W! 
valuable. 

It is not possible to c 


ght be 
looked at briefl 


many 
dels; 


omment on them all. But one mt 
y—the use of rhymes and poems. These have 
ney carry valuable experience; they are language n ces 
them, particularly in their rhymes and чай, 
to develop phonemic discriminations. Notie 
n € following Spontaneous poem spoken by the 
girl quoted previously: first the sheer enjoyment she gets out ° 
sound, despite the non-logical nature of the whole; second t ы 
She experiments with phonemic differences—she rings the epe 
on telly and teddy quite deliberately; 
ааа Lump goes that telly. Lump goes that teddy: pum 


ау. at 
goes that telly. Lusip Lump goes that ted tha 
bell. Shake it, shake it 


more telly, With that little nobby. Ring yok 
knock. Wock knock To eit. Ring ring that bell. Knock knoe: ' Наке 


(iv) Guidance in compulsory situations T" 
e 


It is important to emphasise that language development wt 
place under guidance in compulsory situations. Sheer “ехроб ел, 
to language is insufficient. It may appear to werk with many ut 
because the home has provided that guidance and compu!sio™ 
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we consid ivi 
am sider culturally underprivileged children the situation i 
erent. In a devastating criticism of American ы 
"ie е nurs 
provision Bereiter and Engelman (1966, p. 26) сн на 
Indeed a ili i i 
anyone familiar with the more 
a r r unstructured approach 
— education for disadvantaged children is ну вани thi с sal 
i e j: devoted to learning about sheep, fire engines, super a di inca 
а air ribbons, freight trains, and simple impedimenta than i нен 
such elementary necessities as learning the meaning of or pisa 


T R T 3 

e o imputed to American nursery education 

Nevertheless the я so great in England where such schools exist. 

inapplicable, Ben “ icism ought not to be dismissed out of hand as 

ор еен м ^ er and Engelman define certain *minimum goals" 
elopment in what they call pre-school as being essen- 


E 
ial for future progress, and proceed to teach these by intensive formal 
drills and repetitions. They 


күз ы resembling foreign language 
ане) ep in the accomplishment of the goals. They do not claim 
in all-round development, but this was not their aim; they 
th say that such development is likely to take place more rapidly now 
at certain linguistic skills have been acquired. There are other 
American experiments based on Kirk’s analysis for the Illinois list of 
Psycholinguistic Abilities. If we find these means unattractive it is 
incumbent upon us to say a$ clearly as the two Americans have done 
ч the problems are and what strategies we have to cope with them. 
Wi or ort in ney may be les Dt rd a ыт 
din School, it seems that the culturally unc ^ P ИЕ verbalisa- 
tio £ placed in the compulsory situations whit aod nage 
Ns of the right order, which develop skills like recognition т 
qediction, And of course infant school is a little late for eth 
Ten who need a nursery school to compensate for the ling 


imi ^ 
Mitations of the home. 


ATIONS FOR READING 


IV. Some IMPLIC 


(i 
) The language of readers 


I 
буе, has been argued that su 
veloped in oracy are essentia 


s as recogniti 


1 for reading. ше f his reading 


ritten text 
age the writ gom (1965, P- 273) 
t 


ch skill 


ds uie. а 
В in the spoken langu 4 
Ten T$ ought not to deviate too far rom it. ms tha “Reading 

arrie patterns of language 


milarity 0 


d Thompson (1969) take a 


Po t 
om tts an experiment he с ‘ 
М па tehension is a function of the 81 
ture used by children". ^ асКау a” 


En н 
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similar view in their Nuffield research. One needs to be a little 
careful here. Certainly children will be interested to read about 
things they are interested to talk about: but our oral language 
patterns are not always our written language patterns. We nced to 
use the basic patterns and transformations found in both media, so 
that recognition and prediction can operate, and obviously compli- 
cated constructions are out of place at the beginning (“Can Dan Fan 
Nan?” is, one supposes, also out—except that one can imagine 
infants chanting it with a wild and savage delight). 


(ii) Specific training in the skills 


A second question is whether we need to train the skill of predic- 
tion specifically. Such training might have a place; but there is 25 
yet insufficient evidence. It seems possible that it would be like 
treating a symptom only, for the predictions one could isolate woul 
form only a small part of the whole. What we have subsumed above 
under the heading of prediction, ranges from response to 4 single 
contextual clue, to that to a whole range of them, verbal and non- 
verbal, present in the context and the situation. What would seem b: 


" . . H 1 re 
be required in that case is less specific pre-reading training ап ma 
specific oracy training. 


V. CowcLvsioxs 


| : 5 

е... factors іп reading acquisition have been considered. It qu 
sai that a certain standard of oracy is an essential pre-req" 1 

for reading, and attention has been paid to certain skills, particular 

pent Prediction, which refer to syntax as well as vocabula, 
ertain comments have been offered about the developmen, ke 

oracy, particularly the structured form this development should ul 


1. Oracy is the basis of literac is li int in tryin’ д | 
teach children to read if i вие eee skills. We nee! 
remedial oracy, rather than remedial reading classes. 

NI seems as if some children pick up oracy by “exposure 

variety of enriching language activities. But this “exp? 
is probably deceptive. The good home linguistically spe? 
is giving a very skilled teaching to its children: itu / 

. It is this oral teaching based on a variety of compulsory : | 

tions, that we need to know more about and apply: 


» to a 
7 

sure 

yin 


w 
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4. Oth i i 
nd е : intervention are being tried using formal 
ut we have i i i i 
аб e insufficient evidence yet about their 
r the argument has been confined to 
reading. But of course 
language and personal 
are closely related. 
it seems 
he early 


"T piede purposes of this pape 
орва pompe of oral skills as they affect 
Ра вай = thought are closely related; 
For "cn nt, language and social relationships, 
нуна se reasons, as well as for its relationship to reading, 

ant that we consider more carefully than hitherto t 


огасу of children. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


H. | EN ДЬ J. Parsons, І. A. Sxoox, R. D. SZOKE, Philosophy of 
"ducation. An organization of topics and selected iversi 
Lopes pm sources (University of 
аа philosophy of education? What part does it play in teacher 
к исап! Опе арргоасһ to answering these questions is to attempt а 
e survey. This report of a three-year research project financed by 
d dia: Office of Education and directed by Professor H. Broudy of the 
poem of Illinois is described by the authors as offering a sample 
display of the contents of a field. It is in fact a fairly comprehensive sample 
а about two thousand references carefully displayed to show 
how it is thought that philosophy of education comes into the study of 
education. 
Philosophy of education, it is argued, scan 
knowledge with an “interpretative” (as oppose 


on educational problems. If we divide up the 
traditional areas (a justification for this division is briefly outlined in the 


introductory chapters), and the field of educational problems into areas of 
related problems, we then have our “taxonomic” principles: we can scan 
in turn the different areas of philosophy from the points of view of different 
€ducational problems taken in turn. Philosophy is divided into eight areas, 
educational problems into four main groups plus a section called Philoso- 
Phical background". These arranged in tabular form give eight columns 


headed: 1—Epi aphysics; 3—Ethics, value theory; 
: r—Epistemo physics, a f science; 
4—Aesthetics; 5—Log 6—Philosophy © scie 


: five rows headed: 
7—Man and society; and five rows 


P—Philosophical backgroun' of eduation; 
urriculum design and val 
i eaching-learning. The resu 
"dices from Pr ("Philosop 
Pie i d ad Philoso ; -, 
eral groups: E6—Educationa researc i ew mm 
Fr and Fri Nature of philosophy of е n and Philosophy 
H—History of 
ged in 


s the field of philosophy for 
d to “applicative”) bearing 
field of philosophy into its 


d; A—Nature 
idation ; 


phy of relig! 


Silas is a three and a һа 

sections for references cone 

je scheme, to locate а generous sam] 

cation and on background philosophy in 
117 


philosophy of 
ese forty- 
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— ; Some 
four “pigeon holes", has certain shortcomings as a nee oat 
indication of these shortcomings, and of the reports p» up "Punish- 
given by making trial "dippings". For example, if we m ме ecu 
ment" in the topic index we are referred to section. A plied ad 
learning: ethics and value theory”, Under this d (“Ргогарога” 
of fifty-two references, mainly recent but including P e of the line 
and the “Мепо”). Each reference includes a brief ga dnssruction | 
taken in the work referred to. Thus under: “Atkinson, R. F., 


А 7515 and 
and Indoctrination. In R. D. Archamboult, ed., Phil. Analysi 
Education" we read: 


are 
"Instruction", as opposed to 


, re 

"Indoctrination", implies cen preti 

criteria for truth in the subject matter concerned. d e Concludes 

modern moral philosophies allow hope for instruction in morals. 

not for they all claim the ultimate irrationality of morals. 

Also in many cases it is indicat 

beginners’, intermediate or ad 
Section D3 is concerned 

can be learned and taught; in 


of 

и idered to be 

ed whether the work is considered 

vanced level. alues 
. = 

generally with whether—and nim one 

order to find the references to punisi i 


tion 
has to read through the fifty-two entries. Only three specifically men 
punishment: T 
Durkheim, E, The spirit of discipline; punishment. Chs 9-13 of } 
Education, . , :ssertatioD* 
Goldinger, M. В. 'The Moral Justification of Punishment. Diss | 
Ohio State University sins 


9 а Educ? 
, Peters, R. 5. Punishment and discipline. Ch. то, in Ethics ап 
tom... 


i 
i Т iously C? 
get on “punishment” and it obvious!y 


Á n 
example) the eleven references ome h 
| ртарһу оп Philosophy of Education (М: 
University Press, 1968). 


pares unfavourably with (for 


cit was 
| ' Was not Chosen as showing up a weak SP” "| ina 
simply thought of as an example of the 


college of education lib 
and on looking this up in 


Theory 
as related to Practice 
nature of educational Fy 
of teaching and learning = рғ 
А В з о 
is “ ng-learning: » Fr is “Nature n 
Dri is "Teachi 1g s g epistemology ; and Ет is “N: cd refer? of 
sophy of education". Under F1 there are more than a hundr nature 
many of which are more or less directly concerned with the 


in education—Fy 
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cover the appropriate references one has 


educational theory. Again, to dis 
e third example chosen was “Yearning” 


to read through the section. Th 
and here the index gives: 
Learning 
concept of —Ds, Di 
Ds—‘‘Learning-teaching: Logic, semantics, language"—has thirty-three 
references in all, and Di—‘‘Learning-teaching: epistomology”—has 


seventy-three. 

In general an effort seems to ha 
philosophical views in each section, 
particular recent debate, though in a few cases replies and rebuttals are 
mentioned. As might be expected, a preponderance of sources quoted are 
American, and this is particularly noticeable in certain sections. For 


example, in Section B8— "Curriculum: Philosophy of religion"—refer- 
ences are almost entirely to American works. However, none of the well- 
known recent British publications in the general field of philosophy of 
Following the scheme of placing each 
on there are no cross-references, which 

e R. S. Peter's 


ve been made to represent a variety of 
rather than to refer in detail to any 


education seems to be missing. 
Work quoted into a particular secti! 
Seems a pity. In the case of certain works (for exampl Í : 
Ethics and Éducation and I. Schefller's The Language of Education) differ- 
ent chapters appear in different sections. Another (and a surprising 
deficiency is the lack of a general author-index. However, in spite of mis- 
givings one might have about the classificatory scheme adopted (parti- 
cularly about its usefulness as à bibliography); and perhaps in some cases 
about the choice of references, such an extensive display of annotated 
Source material arranged under educational problem areas vih б Fer А 
think, be of considerable value to teachers and students of philosophy o 


é В 
ducation. B. L. CURTIS 


T 7 ү.Е.Е.К. 
CLAIRE BunsraLL, “French from Eight", A National Experiment (N.F.E.R 
Occasional Publication Series No 18, 1968, PP- 79 155) 
Tuts interim report describes in st major exercis 
development ever to be un 
National Foundation for Educational Research, 
years of the Pilot Scheme for the teaching 
begun in 1964 and involving some 
Schools and 8o secondary schools in asd . (1) The effect 
The report deals in particular with four are jnment. (2) The 
h on the level ie h with reference to the 


of the introduction of French © in Frenc i 
zement he influence of attitudinal 


€ rd e each. (4) The organisational 
н ion of French in the primary 


I nones of low 
Actors on success OF 
and teaching problems pose 
School. 
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e 

The survey has been carried out with great thoroughness epit 
results at a first glance are encouraging. It seems clear that slow ele 
ward children can benefit from early French teaching and are е 5 
stimulated by it in other ways. Success or failure in learning 1s at ilio; 
depend less on the pupil's ability than on the attitude of his teac S ond 
in turn, may well reflect the attitude of his headmaster. Organ d from 
and teaching problems, according to the information ааш E 
questionnaires completed by heads of schools, H.M.I. reports, rA in 
apparently not insuperable so that “an extension of French teac jdm 
primary schools is possible without making unrealistic demands on p vat 
tial teachers of French". In the Pilot Scheme "neither the [nem 
original training and qualifications nor the length and type of his p in 
teaching experience appear to be associated with the rated fluen T 
French of his class”—g conclusion that will surprise many experie 
teachers of languages. sults 

On closer examination the report is seen to be incomplete and the ee 
somewhat unconvincing, For instance, only the scores of three ora 


ы 3 i ne" 

are considered in assessing the pupil’s potential achievement in Fre test 
of the much 

1 


А o 
greatly changed, Again, although the recruitment i 
teachers of French for primary schools may be feasible, there is no a ien 
tee that it will be Possible to find sufficient teachers of French oss 
to carry on the predominantly oral teaching at the secondary schoo cce 
u t Ss of the project is invalidated. Nor can one ? 
as entirely unbiased eith 


3 many 
er the assessment of the teachers involved, M. 


of P- 
recent developments, nor the reports ОЁ] 0 
Inspectorate who were themselves largely responsible for the Јаше 
the scheme in the first place 


е 
А ich 2" 
Points emerge from the report whic i 


less able children who ar. 


: Routled. & Kegan Paul, 
1969, pp. 128, cloth 16s., Paper 8s.) ge g: | P 
"Bur how can I apply this in the Classroom ?” i — question 


i 
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саз with reference to "learning theory"—and tutors often find 
E y in answering. Professor McFarland includes learning theo 
€ of the many sources to consider in studying “ © rd т 
pee EEA tudying Human Learning”, the 
E of w hich is repeatedly underlined throughout his book 
Е к арс anon pya a nd simple, common-sense 
. ke on! assi 
fundamental problems, the reader is ee веч 
learning experiences and is given short descriptions of five a ecd 
learning: behaviourist, gestalt, psycho-analytical, aoe cl ma ad hoc 
empirical. Pre-School Learning: here, early developmental experiences are 
sketched in, the “nature-nurture” controversy outlined КЫН qmi ex- 
amples provided of the study of learning in this age group b behaviour- 
ists, psychoanalysts and sociologists. aded 
Nos oak iiie reminds us of genetic and developmental 
а politici Y ү erent perspectives of teachers, parents, administrators 
Lp pe ey passage for the whole book, however, also reminds 
: m of learning in terms of skills and attitudes, and not only in 
erms of knowledge, despite the importance of the latter", and of “the 
extent to which skills, attitudes and knowledge are acquired outside of any 
School programme. . . . Perhaps at both [student and school] levels the 
problem is one of respecting factual knowledge but at the same time 
Connecting it more dynamically with the development of skills and 
attitudes." 
Schools as autonomous institutions 
of teaching and learning within them, 


to be not naively child-centred, but also teac. 
ing questions some ba 


Secondary School Learning 
both adolescents and their education. Professor 
despite individual reforming teachers and schools, ra 
change will be difficult without substantial political, $ 
Support, He sees hope in such bodies as the Schools С A a 
teachers must strive to maintain their primac field Leelee 
Prescriptions of politicians, verall conte 


economists an І га 
Change is nevertheless “powerfully shaped by particular ега а 
Society. Policies for housing, employment and the like шш t rh. О g 
arguments than any verbal exhortations about the of cae oh gs 
Some Learning Problems: in itself a summary of the т р е аі 
die field, this is a most useful stimulus to further analy 
Iscussion | | 
ide-ranging а proach illustrates 
voeem үт and videre bu rigorous One. 
(ame n from and 


that which h ds to hi 
е recommen s to 015 
: " ts to lear 
€ has provided a very useful introduction for studen " t ing library 


«T tutors to reflect upon. Itis a valuable addition toa 
Which is rapidly proving its worth. 


are then considered and methods 
with stress on education needing 
her- and culture-centred. 

sic assumptions about 
McFarland feels that 
pid or widespread 
ocial and financial 
ouncil, but, while 
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Leta BERG, Risinghill : Death of a Comprehensive School (Pelican Original 
A883, 1968, 6s.) . 

Davip RUBINSTEIN and BRIAN Sruox, The Evolution of the Comprehensive 
School, 1926-1966 (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1969, 165.) 

Mrs Berg’s book on Risinghill was written in the heat of the moment. It 

is a polemic; an intensely felt book, produced during the year which - 

the fight to save Risinghill Comprehensive School. The figure of Michae 


Duane, the headmaster, shines through the pages as Mrs Berg records hi$. 


commitment to the principle of the sanctity of childhood. His rejection 0 
corporal punishment, his complete involvement with the parents: his 
liberalising belief in true co-education and above all his love of the children 
are lavishly documented. To read this book is to come close to the feelings 
of one of the most stimulating men in English education to-day- 
Inevitably the book has failings; written in a hurry it lacks а coherent 
plan. The evidence quoted seems sometimes unrelated to the main them? 
of the book—for example Mrs Berg's account of her visit to County Hall В 
very inconclusive. There is no attempt to understand the viewpoint of ст 
inspectors whose apparently old-fashioned views аге pinpointe и zit 
чр Us m closure of the school. Several teachers are severely de 
Hoe ME loaded terms. It is a great pity that the ae 
otal struggle between the forces of good led by Michael Du 


and > "^ 
Tih wees 2 ue by the inspectors and the reactionary teach 
cation detracts from the у Я , 
A strong contrast to th he value of the book ded PY 


€ passion of Mrs Berg’s diatribe is prov his 
avid Rubinstein and Brian Simon's 000 ve of 
i Ya of an educational text-book which will PI? and 
shing to become acquainted with the administrat!" v in 


the admirable clarity of D. 
4s an excellent exam 


еп the wars is well explained. It is! у 
the Association of Assistant M all 
on in favour of secondary education 
sa 

support th Y were the first teachers’ organ! 

в t Act oad im D. of school. The book contains a useful account ш, 
war development Li In so short a book it is inevitable that the Pine 
of the comprehensive school should be give? !? ae jn 
d by a useful description of the © TL 


i i i own 
tripartite system, contributed towards the breakd е 
These books сап be г юй 
š ead togethe А NE uction of 
literature on comprehensive s Bether as a stimulating introd 


ёз 
гпё5 

Reservations about the m pat 

School are discounted 5017 ason ds 

education. Whatever the €^ ape? 


ok will be to further Michae 


ch 
Risinghill : Death of a nodes а 


its value as a portrait of an idealist in 
closing Risinghill, the effect of this bo 
views. " 
м. J. HONEY”? 
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Dom Рнплр Jess (ed.), Religious Education, Drift or Decision? (Darton, 

1968, 30s.) 

Curriculum and Examinations in Religious Education (Moray House Publi- 
cations, No. 8 (Oliver and Boyd, 1968, 7s. 6d) 

Tur changing scene in Religious Education is reflected in these two 

volumes of essays, one coming from the English Catholic community, 

and the other arising from the possibility of introducing Religious Studies 

as an examinable subject in the Scottish Certificate of Education. 

The Catholic schools of this country contain some three quarters of a 
million children, which is about two thirds of the Catholic children of 
school age. In spite of the tremendous efforts made in building up and 
maintaining this impressive system, a significant and growing proportion 
of Catholic children cannot and will not receive a Catholic education. The 
implications of this fact, plus the problems facing the existing Catholic 
schools, and the reorientation which has flowed from Vatican II, have led 
to considerable discussion about the merits of present Catholic education 
policy. Religious Education, the eighth Downside symposium, 15 the most 
important contribution yet made to the debate. 2, 

The several papers by teachers describing their schools offer a fascinating 


à е : ; k 
d icing glimpse of the variety of Catholic education. Dere 
ese. i de in curriculum develop- 


Lance reviews the encouraging process being mat c 
i i he Catechetical 

the arrival from the continent of t 
E Эз s. These essays 


iti ical investigation: 
movem d partly to British psychologica ns. The 
are pne а ete account by Mary Bray of Religious Education 


in a state school, which forms an interesting foil, although perhaps not 


i implicati nment sufficiently. 
stressing the implication 0 


i we have a number of 
Following this section p bu ани 
червоне" Royston Lambert discusses the religious success 


А i istorical stud 
types of Catholic schools and Michael Gaine end a or 
in which he shows that up to about 1815 Roman Oca ak wii ari 
Participate in inter-denominational schools, aped mr 
existed, and that a Catholic priest, the Rev. Josep Н 


i ]usion 1$ 
lv as 1788. His cone’ 
Suggested a sort of Agreed Syllabus as early 


s with other de- 
that "current experiments ! ) A. E. 
nominations would be within our e dics 


С, w. j lysis of parish 7 95 ыз. He concludes 
Spencer's analy’ or religious educationalists t a Catholic 


makes disturbing reading f 
bui e 

that in so far as there is а relationship pee it 
School and performace of overt jm sg 
School but to the religious quality of te T Catho 
if the present policy of providing a plac 
Catholic school should be continute- — on foundations”, 

The volume concludes oi a wee other a witty di 
With pre-school religious education and the 


teaching role of the church. 


f the secular enviro. 
of “applied "papers, 
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Throughout one is impressed with the sensitivity and posed s 
this symposium. Here and there hints are dropped ven eic 
develop a theology of education and also a theology of “с se m 
Perhaps we may hope that here is the seed of a further Dow 

ium on this subject. . ' 
PoS he Scottish c are reports of a 1967 conference organie и 
Moray House College of Education to discuss proposals for м тет 
of Religious Studies into the Scottish examination system. Th км 
of the volume extends, however, beyond Scotland to all who exa 
Religion and are concerned with the preparation of syllabuses. "Tv 

A distinction is made between Religious Education which e 
examinable and Religious Studies which is as examinable as other "d ee 
of the study of human life and thought. The contributors (eet ay 
dissenting voice is included to facilitate study of the arguments) are er in 
agreed that examination in Religious Studies could Влас dat 
Scotland without prejudice to the existing work in Religious Edu iné 
and this should be done as soon as possible. The supply of tr 
teachers will, it is suggested, follow the demand rather than create tot 

The chapter “Can we examine Religious Education?" is а painsta*^" 
investigation by D, McIntyre and A. Wainwright of the problems: 
setting clear questions which measure what they may a, the 
ing almost Pedantically exact, yet those de me 
iguity of some English “О” and “А” level que 


3 à i ihe 
In following articles John Gray and Allan Wainwright discuss "4 
possibl 


partments of Theology would like to receive. Other essays offer 10 2 
from related fields, whe: 


All concerned with the exami 


giov? 
do well to pon 


nation of G.C.E. and C.S.E. en from 
der this timely collection of wor 


J. M. Howe 


the north, 


Tethue™ 
P. W. Muscrave, Society and Education in E i 1 ( i 
Duae h ation in England since 1800 


» New Yor 1 
Eric Hove, The Role of the Teacher mure Paul, Lom 
1969, 16s.) 8 
Tue effort to make good the dear 
logical genres continues. Not all 
the teacher’s role have added my 
two books makes a positive and d 


ocio" 
th of educational literature in ia pa 
recently published books on qu thes? 
ch to this literature but each 
istinctive contribution. 


о о. 
ео жн 
————— 
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Ï isok Р ; 
mr a ле пе history of education by P. W. Musgrave, 
Боемо Вана end of sociology and history the author of The 
Ше pei ea = present. What would the sociologist do to 
gal istorian be able to recognise history as he knew 

" a proper preponderance of facts? Or would he find the sociological 
perspective as revealed in concepts such as "'class ideology” or, “definition 
of situation”, no more than an arbitrary theoretical distraction? 

4 Having read the book one can allay the fears of the historian at the 
encroachment” of the sociologist on “his” territory. Here is History as 
the historian knows it, with a respect for Acts, facts, names and dates. 
The sociologist illuminates these facts by showing the ‘inter-relationships 
of education with the economy and the social class system, and perhaps 
less effectively its relationship with family structure. 
m Ls book focuses upon the successive re-definitions of education 
implicit in the 1870, 1902, and 1944 Acts, and relates them to the changes 
in other social institutions. ‘The treatment of the work of the Department 


of Science and Art, the growth of Organised Science Schools, and of 
corrective to the 


‘Technical Education, deserves special mention as a 
brevity with which these issues are dismissed in more advanced books 


which seem to have adopted the elitist assumptions 0: 
Claiming to be no more than an introductory text, one is nevertheless 


reminded in reading it, of the words of another historian-sociologist, Marc 
Bloch; “Despite our inevitable subordination to the past, we are never- 
theless successful in knowing far more of the past than the past itself had 
thought good to tell us.’ 

D. G. Macrae once m 
the hard work left out; 
there is some truth in the remark, then 
presents both history and sociology, reve 


intellect. " 
"The book might be faulted for too little explicit 
cepts. This would be a wrong judgment ignorm 
footing which sociology has in history, despite some outsta 
The strength of Musgrave's text is the acceptability of its 
pervasive unobtrusiveness of its sociology: . 4 
In the future perhaps an jntroductory history of е 


More explicitly sociological in its analysis. For the m " 
astutely gauges how much sociology student-teachers 0 : is m D dish 
of their teachers, can take. Perhaps this book will make jose it 
sanguine, Asa Briggs’ statement that the rivalry pepe Im d ove 
Sociologists is not only redundant but is believed to be so. ДЫ Гуо muy 
to be pleasurable, informative and enlightening reading for 
Care to take it up. ts, and 
The Role of the T: vacher by Eric Hoyle collates б9р н я feat 


ndings, from a wide variety of sources an 


f the period. 


“Sociology is history with 
h the brains left out.” If 
s compact readable book 
ntrolled by 


ade the flippant remark, 
history is sociology wit 
Musgrave' 
aling industry co 


use of sociological con- 
g the weakness of the 
nding pioneers. 
history and the 


ucation may be 
ment this book 
and some 
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: y, been 

of scholarly compression. Never has so much, written by eee o a 
compacted into so few pages. Hoyle’s miracle is that it om fight 
meaningful. Perhaps lack of familiarity with the original А m evaded 
have led to a different judgment, so the cautious mei d" neci 
that for the student-teacher, or the student-sociologist, the 

ial explanation and expansion. the 
ig is it more ric than in the first tio Chapters UE his 
cramping format denies the author exciting opportunities ge meta: in 
subject. These chapters discuss the varied functions of hpc 
societies at different levels of development. Only the briefest g atic con- 
anthropological data are permitted to eke out the largely rap ament 
tent. Nevertheless the result is fascinating and adequate to en about 
that the non-parochial comparative view of the sociologist may bring 


; n 
> ч time à 
some liberation from the unquestioned assumptions of our own 
place. 


| r in the 

The chapters, “The teacher in the School", and “The sauber Teges 
classroom”, provide useful material for discussion and seminar ы train- 
and Departments of Education. With the introduction into teac 


1:4 
"E 
ing of role-performance actin 


secum. БАТЕ 

g, and simulation techniques, here 
In general The Role 

with the important abilit 


and expectation, Hoyle has 


+) at a to 
(vide Levinson, D, J., ў. Ab. Soc. Psych., 1959). Yet this is to cavil lg 0 
brief but useful addition to the English literature of the Socio cudenb 
Education. Small enough to be read by the more easily daunted a emes 
yet substantial enough to spur his worthier colleagues to expand its 
elsewhere, this book will be much sought-after, 
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an 
R. N. Morris, The Sixth a 


Form and College Entrance (Routledge & 

Paul), 1969, доз, 
THE transition from seco 
three levels. At the leve 
deducing the rules of the 


ted 2 
ndary to higher education can be rope of 
l of the individual student the pum y 
game he has to play. Those engaged int ve? 
ch as head teachers and admissions tutor? serv? 


more inclusive view of the Situation, without being in a position * agno 
it with complete detachment. These levels are plentifully, if ir a ad^ 
tarily, represented in the literature, It is at the third level, where em 
missions process is viewed as part of the mechanism through W me up 
bers of an economically advanced society are distributed among eat 
tional and status roles, that the need for research is greatest. 
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, an ME 
En etal pert са most generally, with the strength of the 
"row ationships in Britain between family, school, higher edu- 
за al an occupational structures" is therefore an event to claim our 

ention. 

Lote a an | with first-hand experience of admissions 
pes in the nited States and in a British University, gives a 
ar and concise overview of the research problems with which he is 
concerned—though, curiously, he does not refer either to the important 
UNESCO Survey published in 1963, or to the extensive literature which 
| Weowe to the College Entrance Examination Board. Data for Dr Morris's 
own survey derives from a questionnaire study, carried out in 1963/4 of 
еы їп thirteen grammar and comprehensive schools in the West 
: i veu That his findings fail to add much of significance to our 
nowledge and understanding of the transition to higher education is due 
shortcomings in the data interpretation, but, 
fact that the research design itself is basically 


partly to some conceptual 
p more importantly, to the 
unsatisfactory. 
The investigation had to be carried out on a very limited budget, but 
| the strong point of small-scale survey work—its ability to focus on the 
school as an institution, making profitable use of interviews, discussions 
and simple scorable tests—is neglected, for reasons which are not alto- 
gether convincing, in favour of mass survey techniques to which this small 
and unbalanced sample of schools is ill-suited. As a result some poten- 
tially interesting within school variables, such as organisational climate or 
| the role of the head teacher are ignored, while the findings which are 
presented cannot be eneralised. 
| 8 W. A. REID 
| | _ 3 T" 
‚ STEPHEN JACKSON, Special Education in England and Wales, 2nd edition 
| (Oxford University Press, 1969, 135- ód.) dai шей 
н : : са 
Tue educational facilities available to 4 wide range of hane! PP f 
i ; teachers who come here from 
in this country are a source of 


i the details of 
abroad yet their British counterparts often Г unaware е ime m 
the system. "This small manual, first publis d 
and an appendix, provides compa 


| With additional footnotes 
i ; that state 
сауран ion which may do much to remedy t ( 
есере | al training, it is engagingly simple to 
fault common in less professiona 


read and free from sentimentality, 2 


, Approaches to this topic. : es of handi- 

Mr Jackson has used the ten officially ane h Remedial 

cap as chapter headings then added further sec А ; Schools, 
| Services, ме Suk Normality, Special Classes 1n ome chi 

Hospital Teaching, Home Teaching and the probo ut 

į Caps, a short account ng ava" 


М of supplementary 
eachers about to enter 


| Written for teachers undertaking initi 


Special Education 
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source material. Each handicap is prefaced by a “thumbnail” case E^ 
and is then treated as a series of model answers to stock questions. he 
method is somewhat irritating but allows the author more freedom ce 
might be supposed. Even so, the wide variety of conditions to be d 
inevitably leads to omissions. Chief among these is the careful avoi il 
of controversial issues, for example, children classed as non-communicating 


It is also regrettable that in 
skills, credence is given to a 
cases such as that quoted of 
of his chronological age. 
goes on to provide a com 
activities of voluntary or, 
describing the efforts now bei 
introduction to provisi 
creasingly come to th 
training of teachers, 
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THE ACT OF 1870 AND THE TRAINING 
OF TEACHERS 


by J. D. BROWNE 
Principal, Coventry College of Education 


ABSTRACT 


'The А na 

Iss 1870 Act did not refer to the training of teachers but the provision of 

re places that followed it brought a demand for an increase in numbers 

ci quality in the profession. ‘The School Boards took action to improve the 

eanan of pupil teachers, and to press for more college places outside the 

spi of the voluntary societies. The Civic Universities were drawn into 
€ provision of training but the future control of the education of teachers 

remained a matter of dispute. 

N the Parliamentary debates that followed the introduction of the 

М.Р. for Birmingham 


1870 Bill by W. E. Forster, George Dixon, 
er of the National Education League, re- 


n an amendment con- 
because he would have liked to have 


drawn the attention of the House to other omissions and defects of 
the Bill. Among these were the lack of provision for “increasing the 
number of Training Colleges in the country where the masters would 
have been trained who would be wanted in the numerous schools that 
would have to be provided” (Hansard, Vol. 199; Feb.-March 1870). 
The only other references to the provision of teachers recorded in 
Hansard at that time are in the form of questions to the ааган 
dent. A searching one was asked by Liddell in May 1870: ' whether 
in view of the largely extended system of National Education, Е 
Government are taking, or аге prepared to take, any, and, if so, W d 
Steps, to increase the present staff of teachers either acr 
training in Normal Schools or x Hoses 


by otherwise recruiting . - - 
and to one or two other questions, Forster always made the same 
kind of answer. He admitted that he had not dealt with the supply 
and training of teachers in the Bill but expressed his intention, when 
the Bill became law, to reconsider the conditio 


ns under which grant 
Was made to the Colleges and those governing the Certificates given 
rd, Vol. 199 


and a prominent memb 
gretted that he had to concentrat 
cerned with religious instruction, 


e his attention о 


to the masters (Hansa Feb. and Vol. 200 May, 1870). 
131 
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е І 
What he meant by this became clear when the я Deiat i 
appeared. According to this code Colleges could iine fie fii 
students who completed only one year of training re po Ейшсайоп 
years already usual by this date. In the circular whic d roa eaid di 
Department sent to Principals of Colleges at the pss 1 lv to help the 
the concession was made with great reluctance and ‘‘on J iuh will 
Colleges to cope with the great demand for teachers w ена 1871 
result from the establishment of the School Boards . training 88 
until 1873, Certificates could not only be awarded without les witli- 
they could through the Acting Teachers’ Examination, but a Inspec- 
out examination to experienced teachers, on the report of a wed to 
tor. Provisionally certificated ex-pupil teachers were also я о бов 
take charge of Infants classes; 1,200 certificates without exam "e 
and r,ooo such provisional ones were awarded during the p 
1871-3 (Special Reports on Educational Subjects). gro Act for 
It appears at first sight then that the concern of the 107 diately 
the provision of teachers was minimal and that it was imme revei, 
depressive in its effects on their training. It will be argued, cate 0 
that the long-term effects were stimulating and that the educat! à 
teachers was deeply and positively affected by the beginnings 
national system of education. ere set 
When the 1870 Bill became law and the School Boards % опа 
UP as a consequence the business of filling in the gaps in sp rches 
Provision occupied their attention for some years. The ae 
made a particular effort to raise the number of places in their t time. 
and the Boards Were, of course, providing them for the ad агу 
d 1895 the average attendance in the gen 
231,434 to 2,445,812 while the average atte 
at the Board Schools reached 1,879,218 by the latter date. -— big 
The most go-ahead of the School Boards, usually those 1n 


colleges under local secular control. Although the Revise a 
1862 had weakened the relationship between the Headteacher ? h the 
“apprentice” and had indeed lead to a deterioration Houbt fe” 
number and quality of pupil teachers, both sides no 10 ager 
carried out their task conscientiously. For example, wis P chers 
reports: “visited the school at 7.30 and found the three T pistor 

at work under the guidance of Mr P, the subject being t 
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Engla 
or ааа Charles I, a subject Mr P appeared to be acquainted 
horoughly. The pupil teachers seemed to be very ready 


in interpolati 
polating remarks and answering questions.” The experience 


of F. 
B BOE a future HMI. in Swindon, may, however, have 
e usual. Apprenticed to the Swindon School Board ‘at 14 


he wa 
еы) yi to have an hour's instruction а day at 7 a.m. What 
y happened was that the teaching of “Shonnie” the Head was 
il, although he ad- 


= and frequently ignored by the pup 
агне worthwhile help from one of the Assistants in 
cri É in the evenings. Spencer educated himself by devour- 
cua Е a pita he could pick them up, 28 many a clever pupil 
M Voces ae уе done, and in fact secured one of the coveted places 
un ^r im D College (Spencer, 1938). Many pupil teachers, how- 
Meum enough to teach the children or to get into college 

Т s that led the School Boards to take action. 

n 1875 the London Schoo 


full time education. They ran 1n 
ser pupil teachers to be taug 
Soho they were apprenticed, outside school hours. 
re Board, impressed by th i i 
^: olic pupil teachers, taught at Notre Dame College, set Чр classes 
B girls in 1876 and for boys a Year later, 
y 1880 the Board of Education had given in on 
personne issues so that other School Boards followed the London and 
iverpool example; 


8 ham establi 
1884, although they were not comp 


for example, Birming! 
th ulsory until 1887. By the time of 
e Cross Commission, 1886-8, most of the large 
Centres. 


School Boards had 
It is well known th 


value of the pupil-teache 
The evidence that was £ hat of Mr Hance, Clerk 
уа the Liverpool School Board, he pupil teachers as 
the best as well as the main source of supply of Certificated teachers", 
a view that was supported by most of the College Principals an 
Inspectors consulted, to that of a Birmingham witness, Dr Crosskey, 
“the cheapest and 


a radical non-conformist, who referre 1 s 
d wanted the system abolished “Root 


very worst" source of supply, an 
= Branch". The majority report cam Ч 
: ieving that “having regar to moral 40 
qually trismoriby source", but the minority thought that the 


mmission was divided on the 


at the Cross Co 
as on practically every issue. 


r system as it w: 
iven ranged from t 
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Schools could not improve without better educated teachers; it Was 
this point of view that made the minority enthusiastic supporters of 
the new Centres which the majority welcomed with more reserve 
(Royal Commission on the working of the Elementary Education 
Acts). 

A picture of what the Centres were like can be built up from the 
evidence to the Cross Commission, the Royal Commission «1 
"Technical Instruction (1895), the Departmental Committee of 189 
and the reminiscence of Heads of Centres, such as G. A. Christian 
who began to give evening instruction to the London pupil teachers 
in 1882 and was the Head of the Southwark and then the Batterse? 


office for 23 hours a week, but on Saturday morning the girls went to 
classes at one Board School while the boys went to another. : 
London probationers and junior pupil teachers attended at Сеп 


y while the Seniors could only spare two МЕ 
days and Saturday morning for the Centre. Similar arrangeme" 
were being brought into being in other towns. 


, 


: r 
5 actuality wh ater conve 
into secondary schools У where they were la 


d 
As to staffing, the Centres generally had a Head or Director an 


191010, 
teachers for such sub; of Staff. There tended to be ap 
Subjects as Science or Drawing, and assistanc sa 


Heads of other schools on Saturday morning. Qualifications 09 *"- 


ы io 

varied but they were expected to be better than those of teacher’ d 
o 

€ hear of trained teachers e E at 
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that half the permanent staff should be women. Most of the young 
people who went to the Centres seem to have come from what 


Hanson, Clerk to the Bradford School Board, called the intelligent 


working class, and in Bradford, Liverpool and London few had 
-President of the 


attended secondary schools. McCarthy, the Vice 
Birmingham School Board and Headmaster of King Edward's, Five 
Ways, asserted before the Cross Commission that less than half the 
pupil teachers came from weekly wage earning families and that 
many came from secondary schools and were incomparably superior 
to the elementary product. But the situation in Birmingham seems 
to have changed by 1898 as Miss Dale believed that there was a social 
prejudice against becoming an elementary teacher among grammar 
school pupils, especially boys (Departmental Committee on the 
Working of the Pupil- Teacher System, 1898). 
A The teaching given at the Centres was of the ordinary school sub- 
jects, particularly those that were required for the yearly pupil 


teachers’ examination and the Queen’s scholarship. Some ma 
i to the boys: the chair- 


point of giving special instruction i 
man of the Liverpool School Board, Mr S. G. Ra , 
Royal Commission on Technical Instruction that the curriculum of 


chers included Mathematics, Magnetism, ^ 
i о 


City, Acoustics, Light and Heat. The Centres were accused | 
lecturing to their pupils in hordes, but representatives of the Bir- 
mingham and London Centres d that classes of 
30 or 35 were the usual grouping- noted that 
the teaching consisted of expansio 0 estions. 
All the School Boards that set up ed better results i 
their candidates in the Queen's scholarship but they had to Mer " 
charge that they existed t xaminations. 
haps naturally they took pride in t 
Christian records that at the Bermondsey 
34 candidates for the Queen's scholarship. 
class. On more than one occasio 
2m F. W. Norris passed the London Interme 
class honours in English. v" . 
What was the ие of the central administration to s 9 
initiative in the education of future teachers? ^ dn pe 
Committee of 1898 saw the value of the Centres 1n t! eo d 
especially “having regard to the morea тере" 
now being given in the Elementary Schools". They P 
such as Scarborough where the pupi 


he success of their pupils. 
in 1890, 30 out of 
the first 


were sent to the 
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Secondary Schools and looked forward to the conversion of all centres 
to well equipped schools of this type taking pupils aiming at various 
callings. If this were to come about the committee said the pupil 
teachers would not be set apart at too early an age and the teaching 
profession might draw recruits from a wider social class. By 1901 
the Board of Education was slowing down the schemes for rebuilding. 
In that year schemes for Castleford, Handsworth and Finsbury ele 
turned down. “The Board [the school board] are rushing matters 
was the comment on the Handsworth application, “and should, I 
think, be checked in view of our policy of delay" (Ed. 57/8/1901-2) 
The activities of the School Boards with regard to pupil teachers 
naturally did not escape the notice of Sir Robert Morant. He eX 
pounded the problem to Sir John Gorst, Vice-President of the 
Board (Ed. 24/76/1902) pointing out that the School Boards were 
providing a form of secondary education which they were not legally 
empowered to do. He admitted that the Boards were within the 


; М wi 
acceptable beliefs might, therefore, be preferred to t. situation 
onal, ай 
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m ewes Anglican, domination, and to involve the local authorities 
nd the new University Colleges in the training of teachers. 
ms issue was raised in an address to the Birmingham School 
"S in 1882 by its Chairman, George Dixon (Dixon, 1882). A 
aa g supporter of advanced instruczton in the Board schools, he 
ealised that all his schemes could be wrecked on the shortage of 
trained and enlightened teachers. Inquiry among the Birmingham 
teachers had shown that only one-sixth had received college training 
despite the fact that the Birmingham pupil teachers were rather more 
successful than the average of the country as а whole in the Queen's 
scholarship; the inquiry also showed that there would be consider- 
able support for a local college. To back up a move for an Act of 
Parliament to allow the School Boards to establish Colleges, a memo- 
cie m was drawn up pointing out the insufficiency of accommoda- 
on in colleges, its denominational restrictions, particularly dis- 
advantageous to the Board school pupil teachers (who were not so 
likely to be of a Church background as those who taught in the 


voluntary schools), and the necessity for teachers of the highest 
quality. Meanwhile, the Birmingham School Board tried to help its 
untrained assistants by setting UP evening classes for those who were 
teaching all day to help them to P rtificate examina- 
tions. This experiment was not very successful however aS the 

to teach by day and study by night. It led 


Students could not manage 
both to a further demand to be allowed to set uP “Day Colleges” as 
in Scotland and to the drawing up of evidence for the Cross Com- 
mission. | 
'This was put forward by E. F. McCarthy, Vice-President of the 
School Board and suggested that 12 Colleges of 25° students should 
be established in the large towns, prete which ute 
was some kind of a College of Higher Education. Towns suggeste 
iff, Leeds, Manchester, 


were London (2), Bristo 
Newcastle, Nottingham, 
be recruited at 16 for five year : 
college education, the next largely in practice near 
supervision of the college, and the last 
perienced teachers. — inii 
McCarthy did not himself stress the denomination? is ч 

was taken up by Dr Crosskey and Hanson rom Bradford. ey ө 
the view that it was wrong in principle for the state to support the 
voluntary societies, already 


volunt ht the з 
= Bs ium Cie could be bought out for the price of 


bolstered up by massive grants, 
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“a couple of iron clads". Until all religious instruction was removed 
from the colleges they believed that students should have a right to 
opt out. The view of the majority of the Cross Commission was that 
a conscience clause “would preclude all appeal to Divine Revelation 
and the Law of God in relation to discipline”, so that it was clear that 
no reconciliation between the two views was possible at that date. 
The arguments on both sides were raised again in the debates on the 
1902 Act. 

Meanwhile the shortage of places and the demand for Day 
Colleges was to be met in a small but significant way by the involve- 
ment of the Universities in teacher training. From 1853 onwar : 


further disse be produced" (quoted im Sadler) After з0л0 
cheme was dropped although the classes 


latter; as it had also the Support of the teachers and the Inspe on 
it was this way of expanding the training facilities that was adop yth 
By a Minute of 1890 it was established that there would hence 
be two groups of colleges: residential, which also might take 
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Day students, and Day, which would be attached to some University 
or College of University rank. 

Seven Colleges agreed almost at once to take part in the scheme 

and others followed. Starting in a small way, by 1900 there were 
1,355 students and by 1902 over 2,000. Some catered for men and 
women, as in Manchester, although the two departments there were 
run separately at first; some were for women only, as at Birmingham. 
Most of them started in make-shift premises but appeared to have the 
goodwill of the locality. At Birmingham for instance, premises had 
to be found in the Midland Institute, but a joint committee of the 
School Board placed some of its best Schools at its disposal for prac- 
tice purposes, and showed great pride in its achievements. 
The great note of progress in my district is the establishment of a Day 
Training College for female students in close connexion with our Midland 
University, Mason’s College, which gives the opportunity of the best instruc- 
tion in Higher maths, literature, history, physiology and French. 

An admirable Principal whose heart is in the work and whose influence 
over the girls is the best kind, has been secured. My opinion is that no more 
important departure has been taken in elementary education since 1870. 


Though George Dixon quotes this favourable report of the 


Inspector on the establishment of the Birmingham College with 
approval, he adds, "if the "Training College is to bea complete suc- 
cess it must be carried on in complete оси = uei es 

i hool Board". In a report for the perio 1870-91, 
bed rini a 1891, he permits himself the hope that "The Day 
Training College, an Institution of great promise, may 
under the control of the School Board and be a charge on 


Dixon, 1891). Р A i 

| The brad Board later had under discussion а P lan M 
apprentice teacher would spend four year riy f Ў “which he 
Secondary school and teaching for = Rs 4 е and be- 
would go to the University O diee lan matured 
come a Graduate Teacher by the ag P 

the School Boards had been dissolved. „о did not deal 

It can be said then that although f = increase 

directly with the training of teachers, 1t ff ym improve 
demand for teachers of good quality an Jed to an ето 
their education before they we? 
opportunities for a college training. 
development, especially in the large towns, 
secular bodies, the School Boards, interested new types 


e of 21. Before this 
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inational 
the training of teachers who tended to regard the meet ж » 
residential college with suspicion. They did not "yon roposals to 
colleges themselves, but often lent their цою p P eae he 
set up Day Colleges in connexion with the new T re indt 
interesting the future Universities for the my n КА tale, Ter 
teachers, and thereby, one might finish by saying, i nct satisfiëi 
haps one ought to add, however, that civic hopes w i 02 and the 
with this partial victory but had to wait for the Act of 19 


ку Перез 2 
grant changes that followed it to make the Municipal Colleg 
reality. 
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SOME FACTORS IN LECTURING 


by ALAN SMITHERS 
School of Research in Education, University of Bradford 


ABSTRACT 


Four hundred and thirty-one students in their second year at the University 


of Bradford rated 5o possible characteristics of the ideallecturer. Responses 


were inter-correlated and factor analysed by the varimax procedure. ‘Twelve 
factors isolated in this way were interpreted as questions which students ask 
themselves in evaluating lecturers. Students in all fields of study were 
agreed that the ideal lecturer is an authority in his subject and can expound 
it clearly; that he thoroughly prepares his lectures, gives them an obvious 


framework and is ready to respond to questions. In other respects there 


were differences in emphasis according to field of study: students of applied 
science and engineering appeared to look towards lecturers for information, 


social scientists, for stimulation. The differences in emphasis suggest that 
be more specific than is commonly 


teaching and lecturing abilities may 
supposed. This must be recognised in any training programmes devised for 
new lecturers. 
1. INTRODUCTION 
university lecturing is so 


OMPLAINT against the quality of r r 
a cliché. What is wrong 


frequent as to have almost become ; 
from the students’ point of view appears to be well known 1n 
the junior common rooms. But it is only recently, with the publica- 
tion of the NBPI* and NUSt reports, that the possibility of univer- 


sities making use of this knowledge has been taken at all веш. | 
Apart from the interest of a few individuals (¢-8- Gauvain, 196 i 
McVey, 1968; Foy, 1969) little has been attempted in this coun zy 
by way of finding out how students rate their acre E 
Amen it is fai ommon practic 

ei teilen hand, 1t 1S versities, to conduct v? annual 


najor universities, t 
e . the “Muscatine 


universities, particularly th 

survey of student opinion on courses and te à 

Report", 1966). Atthe University of Michigan: for ex 

are asked what course objectives the lecturer appear to be 
* National Board for Prices and Incomes, Report No. 98, standing RTS On 

on the Pay of University Teachers in reat Britain, First Reports 

gher Education, 


Cmnd. 3866, 1968. ing in Hi 
U ‚1 Report of the Commission on Teaching 1n Hi 
nion of Students, 1969. 


National 
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ing, whether they are satisfied with these objectives, how they rate the 
quality of the teaching and so on. Responses are confidential to 1n- 
dividual lecturers. $ 
A corollary of this involvement of students in the “quality control 
of teaching is that evidence is available concerning the American 
students’ conception of the good lecturer. As is to be expected, con- 
ceptions vary with university (Pogue, 1967), field of study (Musella 
and Rusch, 1968) and various student characteristics (Stern, 1962; 
Spaights, 1967). But, it seems generally agreed that, whatever else 
he may possess, the good lecturer has an expert knowledge of his 
subject and the ability to expound it clearly. Whether the lecturer 
has a pleasing personality, a sympathetic attitude to students, or eve? 
a good speaking voice, appear to be of secondary importance. — . 
This emphasis on expertise and lucidity also emerges in British 
studies. Marris (1964) in an inquiry among students of three uni- 
versities and what was then a college of advanced technology fou”! 
that students attached greatest importance to a lecturer knowing ЁЁ 
subject and presenting it so that his audience can understand it. E 
e dois Pid 1907) Study, "presents his material dur 
Four I А © most important of 43 possible lec this 
; According to Musgrove and Taylor (1969), 


e vailable it will be possible to ot 
nts expectations, In this first n attemy 
‘ere А paper a ur d$ 
ез n out some of the criteria by which lecturer behavio¥ 
SHES Panis show bow expectations vary with field of study- 


2. METHODS 
Statements about lectur 
of sources. Interviews w. 


Cooper and. Foy, 1967) and a number of items were derived fro” 
literature, particularly Marris’s ( 1964) book. A pool of 67 items ei 
originally gathered, but elimination of the more obvious ЯЧР 7: 
and vague items (e.g. “Һаѕ а democratic approach") reduced the 


to 50. This is given in full as an appendix. 


wa 
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Following Cooper and Foy (1967) all statements were positively 

_ worded. Students were asked to indicate on a seven-point scale what 

a lecturer in their main subject would have to be like before he could 

be considered ideal. The scale used ranged from (1) essential 

through (4) of little or no importance, or irrelevant, to (7) extremely 
undesirable. 

Four hundred and thirty-one students completed the question- 
naire towards the end of their second year in the University. Respon- 
dents comprised 79 per cent of the intake available at the time of the 
survey (some students were out in industry). Comparison of respon- 
dents and non-respondents on a number of other measures indicated 
the respondents to be representative of the whole entry. 

'The responses of the 431 students on the 5o items were inter- 
correlated and subjected to a principal components analysis. This 
isolated 14 factors which satisfied Kaiser's criterion (an eigenvalue 
greater than one) accounting for 6477 per cent of the variance. The 
first twelve factors (the limit of the capacity of the programme 


available) were rotated by a varimax procedure. 


3. RESULTS 
"The twelve rotated factors may be interpreted as basic questions 
which students ask themselves in evaluating their lecturers. Possible 
formulations of these questions are given below together with state- 


ments on which the factors were loaded to the extent of 0-3 or more: 

- А 5 

(1) Is the subject matter balanced and set in 105 appropriate context: 
(a) Points out links between his and related subjects (0°62) 


in his subject (0°54) 
Dy Refers to recent advances 1n his subj | 
9 Tries to link lecture material to laboratory/practical/field 


work (0°51 n 
(4) сд m factual coverage of ше E ari hal Р 
(е) Explores ideas which are not already in the judged Bally 
(f) Presents all sides of a controversial matter nor 

in an objective light (0°38) 

(g) Tries to synthesise the 

exist on a given topic (0:33) : Е 
(A) Illuminates the basic principles of the db — 
(i) Refers to examples and illustration from his 

.. (0°30) 
(j) Helps students to see 
P 


(0°30) 


points of view which may 


the social implications of the subject 
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A: 
i i 5 examina- 
(2) How useful are the lectures likely to be in terms of the 
tions? 


(a) Reads out concise notes relevant to the A een 
(b) Speaks slowly enough for full notes to be ta saga ce (0:5?) 
(c) Provides all you need to know for passing the Е (056) 
(d) Adequately covers the ground in the lecture гна ) 
(е) Is rigorously accurate when presenting facts (0°39 
(f) Organises his blackboard work clearly (0°35) content of the 
(g) Provides duplicated notes summarising the con 
lecture (0-34) ч Р 
(л) Gives d factual coverage of the field of study (0 33) 
(i) Thoroughly prepares his lectures (0:32) ss (0°31) 
(j) Sticks closely to carefully prepared lecture notes 
(3) Does the lecturer appear to be enjoying himself? 
(а) Appears to enjoy lecturing (o-68) 
(b) Appears to like students (0°63) 
(c) Is entertaining (0°53) 
(d) Appears confident and at ca 
(e) Can make his subject intere. 
(f) Is original (0°36) . films, ete 
(g) Uses appropriate illustrative aids such as slides E: 
(0°34 T€ {шй 
(4) Does the lecturer make you want to pursue his subject 
(а) Leaves room fo 


se in lecturing, (0°51) очі) 
sting to the audience ( 


. 1 5 о" 
r students to exercise their imagination? a 
(4) Stimulates students to think independently (051) pject E 
(c) Concentrates on providing the essentials of the sU ) 
framework for independent study (0-49) (o5 
(d) Explores ideas which are not already in the text- o) 
(e) Makes his Subject seem intellectually exciting (o3 
(5) How good is the lecturer’s basic technique? 
(a) Organises his blackboard work clearly (0°55) 
(b) Writes legibl 


y on the blackboard (0°54) 
(c) Can be clearly heard (0-40) 


(d) Is rigorously accurate w 
(e) Uses appropriate illustr. 
(0°31) 
(6) Is the lecturer well-informed and well prepared? j 
(a) Is well-informed around his special subject (0°5 
(b) Thoroughly prepares his lectüres (0°50) 


books 


‚ e 
hen presenting facts (0 33 os ө 
ative aids such as slides: 
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(7) Is the lecturer's presentation highly individualistic? 
(a) Avoids distracting personal mannerisms (0°47) 
(b) Talks freely around a few brief notes (0-42) 
(c) Projects his own interest in the subject (0°39) 
(d) Takes his own distinctive line on a controversial matter or 
where a problem has yet to be resolved (0°32) 


(8) How closely does the lecturer keep to his notes and what is their 


relation to the text-books? 
(a) Keeps strictly to the text-books (0:50) 
(b) Sticks closely to carefully prepared lecture notes (0:50) 
(c) Keeps to the point (0:33) 
(9) How does the lecturer react to questions? 
(a) Is open to questions (0°44) 
(b) Is able to accept challenges t 
ority in the sense that he has a mastery of 


o his interpretations (0°37) 


(10) Is the lecturer an auth 
his subject and can expound it clearly ? 
(a) Presents his subject so that students can understand it (0°47) 
(b) Knows his subject (0°45) 
(c) Shows the practical relevance of his subject (0°37) 
(d) Illuminates the basic principles of the subject (0°34) 
(e) Is able to accept challenges to his interpretations (030 
(f) Indicates where relevant information not dealt with in the 
А lecture can be found (0°30) 
(11) What guidance does the lecturer give for following up his 
lectures? 
(a) Indicates where relevant i 


lecture can be found (049) 
an obvious structure? 


(12) Does the lecture course have 

(a) Presents his material clearly and logically (0°42) 

(b) Maintains continuity in à course of lectures 0:32) 

ched by students grouped by Board of 
Studies to each aspect of lecturer-behaviour is shown 1n Table 1 
Where each factor (except for the specific) is represented by two state- 
ments. All groups of students attached high importance to the 
lecturer being a subject-authority, thoroughly prep 

organising an orderly presentation and $ how the lectures 
could be followed up. Keepin 


howing 
tol g to the text-books 
p . 
ecture notes were thought undesirable 
ER B 


nformation not dealt with in the 


The importance atta 


by most students. 
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TABLE I 
ExPECTATIONS ACCORDING TO FIELD or STUDY 


» 
ial” or “desirable 
Per cent rating "essential" or “desi d 


Arts 1 
ineering Physical Life a 
Engineering sciences sciences scienci 


= 133) 
(N = 105) (N = 122) (N = 71) (N 
Points out links between his and 


: буз 

related subjects 58:6 Lia i 60°6 

Refers to recent advances in his Ыр 772 
subject 79:9 794 93 

Provides all you need to know 810 534 
for passing the exams 88-6 79'5 - 

Speaks slowly enough for full А gs opori 
notes to be taken 87-5 65:6*1 : 66:1*i 

Appears to enjoy lecturing 78:0 6r:5*t Bd 5772" 

Appears to like students 76:2 6r:5* 672: at 

Leaves room for students to | 818 
exercise their imagination; 61-8 67:1 7+9 


Concentrates Оп providing the 
essentials of the subject as a 
framework for independent 


gr2*t 

study 457 587 н get 

Writes legibly on the blackboard 88-5 81-2 78/9 

Uses appropriate illustrative aids 233 
Such as slides, films etc, 4577 352 054 

Is well-informed around his abe 
special subject 85-6 86:1 Bed 85? 

Thoroughly Prepares his lectures 952 88:2 943 

Talks freely around a few brief 353 
notes 191 24:8 26:8 

Takes his own distinctive line on 
a Controversia] matter or Where ATE 
a problem has yet to be resolved 20:2 38:5* 36:6 o8 
еерз strictly to the text-books 4:8 49 98 

Sticks closely to carefully 157 

i Prepared lecture notes 26:6 18-1 282 9r? 
5 open to questions s o nro 

Is able to accept challenges to his "T м n 
Interpretation, 82:9 87:8 778 9+7 

Knows his Subject 99:0 96:1 zone 

Presents his subject so that didi 
students can understand jt 100-0 99°2 pu 

Indicates where relevant infor. Р 
mation not dea]t With in the i 
lecture can be fou d 80-9 90:0 88:8 

Presents his materia] clearly ang gm 
logically 97:0 grr 943 2 

Maintains continuity in a course i "P 
of lectures 924 72:1 0379 jenti* 


c 
i sical $ 
‚ significantly different (ҳе; P<0-05) from engineers, t from phy 
1 from life scientists. 


Italics: significantly different from all other groups, 


} 


pa 
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. On other points there were differences in emphasis. Catalytic and 
individualistic approaches had more appeal to students of arts and 
social science than to technologists. Students in the Board of Social 
Sciences also differed in other ways. They attached significantly less 
weight than other students to the relevance of lectures to the exams 
and like the physical scientists they were less concerned about ob- 
taining a full set of notes than students of engineering and life 
sciences. Among all groups of students fairly low priority was given 
to the provision of duplicated lecture notes. (Less than half the 
students thought these essential or desirable and overall the item was 
ranked forty-fourth out of 5o items.) 

Students of arts and social science attached significantly less im- 
portance than other groups of students to the lecturer being able to 
write legibly on the blackboard and to the use of slides, films and so 
on. This last provision was especially important to life scientists who 
also attached particular importance to hearing about recent advances 


in their subjects. | 
Students of engineering attached more importance than physical 
ing to enjoy himself. 


and social scientists to the lecturer appear! 

4. DISCUSSION 
Musgrove and Taylor (1969): students 
expect a lecturer to be able to lecture. In particular, they look to him 
for expertise and lucidity. They also want lecturers to thoroughly 
Prepare their lectures, to give them an obvious structure and to re- 
Spond to questions. What they do not want 1S someone who n 
nothing to add to the text-books or who stands before them merely 


reading notes. — 
«all fields of study were agree on som 
ume ie eei sk re differences in € 
Broadly speaking, students d social sciences pp! ee 
look towards their lecturers and enthusiasm; 
9f engineering and applied science, 
There were other differences between 
Which are perhaps attributable to the SU 
sciences are developing rapidly at the present 
Biving detail and clarity to areas previously vag 
Thus it is particularly important to hear about rec 
in these fields. The life sciences also involve conside 
Structure which makes slides, films and other illustrat! 


1%репѕаЫе to many lectures. 


To turn a phrase from 


lecturer, there we 
of the arts an 


for stimulation 1 
for information. 
the groups of students 


bject matter. The life 
time with recent findings 
ue and confusing. 
ent developments 
iderable study of 
ve material in- 
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Other writers both in America and in this country have noted 


specificity in students’ expectations. Musella and Rusch (1968): 


found that, whereas all groups of students emphasised “expert know- 


ledge of subject”, science Students tended to attach considerable im- 


portance to "systematic Organisation of the subject matter”, while 
students of arts and social 


4 Sciences gave weight to “ability to en- 
courage independent thought” as qualities of the good lecturer. 
Marris (1964) has reported that arts students attached more im- 
Portance to originality and less to a good set of notes than science 


Sed as ratin s to obt? 
à erfo ч £ scales by lecturers 
know if the «à Tmance, Į y 


Tucture which h : clearly important to the jet 
JS ar any enthus: 25 BlVen his lectures is getting ас c, 
leficiency In his basic t, Uslasm for his Subject, if perhaps § ica" 
tion process, On theo Schnique is interfering with the communt И 
: Probably = sec the utility of his lectures in term 
guided by. Given the a Some ing a lecturer would wish y^ 
Important to Students. deng ation System, it is, howeve" ТЫЎ 
cannot be usefully considered except ns Е — ЖҮЛ 
on to the 
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. Provides all you ne 
. Gives a good factual coverage о 
. Is rigorously accurate wh 
. Shows the practical rele 


. Speaks slowly enou 
. Appears to enjoy lecturing. . Msn 
. Leaves room for stu. cise their jmaginations. 
. Keeps to the point. 
‚ Tries to synthesise 


. Presents all sides of a cont 


. Refers to examples and ill 
- Is entertaining. 

- Helps students to see 
А ee out concise notes relev: 
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APPENDIX 
Rank Order of Expectations of the Ideal Lecturer 


. Presents his subject so that students can understand it. 


. Knows his subject. 
. Can make his subject interesting to the audience. 


. Can be clearly heard. 


Presents his material clearly and logically. 


. Is open to questions. 


Is well-informed around his special subject. 
Thoroughly prepares his lectures. 


ik Adequately covers the ground in the lecture course. 
А Stimulates students to think independently. 
. Indicates where relevant information not dealt with in the lecture can be 


found. 
Maintains continuity in a course of lectures. 


. Is able to accept challenges to his interpretations. 
. Illuminates the basic principles of the subject. 

. Appears confident and at ease in lecturing. 
. Tries to link lecture material to laboratory /| 
. Refers to recent advances in his subject. 

| Writes legibly on the blackboard. 


practical/field work. 


ed to know for passing exams. 
f the field of study. 
en presenting facts. 
vance of his subject. 
bjectives for the student. 
Makes his subject seem intellectually exciting. 
Explores ideas which are not already in the text-books. 
gh for full notes to be taken. 


Sets clear о 


dents to exer 


the different points of view which may exist on a given 


an aim to achieve. 


topic. . 
. Sets a standard of Jearning which the student ¢ 
. Projects his own interest in the subject. А 
. Concentrates оп providing the essentials of the subject 25 a framework 
for independent study. 
. Appears to like students. 
. Organises his blackboard work gestr, pjects 
h " H sul ы p 
Points out link between his and relate : C n-commitally in an ob- 


roversial matte 


jective light. | ш 
3 ustrations from his ow? experience. 


the social implications of the subject. 
ant to passing the exams. 


Has a good vocabulary- 
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43. Is original. 


isi he lecture. 
Provides duplicated notes summarising the аё 5 
45. Uses appropriate illustrative aids such as slides, film: 
46. Takes his own dis 


a 
д г where 
tinctive line on a controversial matter o 

problem has yet to be resolved. 


Prepared lecture notes, 
the text-books. 
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A COMPARISON 
OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF CONCEPT- 
FORMING ABILITY BETWEEN 
CHILDREN EDUCATED IN COMBINED 
JUNIOR AND INFANT SCHOOLS AND 
THOSE EDUCATED IN SEPARATE 
INFANT AND JUNIOR SCHOOLS 


by T. W. LAWSON 
Senior Lecturer, Coventry College of Education 


ABSTRACT 


The possible effects upon a child’s intellectual development of having to 
transfer from an infants’ school to a junior school is a matter which has re- 
ceived scant attention. This study aimed at an examination of the problem 


by comparing the ability to form class-concepts of junior school children who 
had been educated in separate infants’ schools with that of juniors who were 
being educated in combined jnfants’ and junior schools. Sorting tests and 
classification tests at the concrete, concrete-abstract, verbal and verbal- 


abstract levels were administered and the results were examined by an 


analysis of variance technique. 


This indicated significant differences in 
favour of children educated in the combined type of school. 


1. INTRODUCTION 
ЕАСНЕв$ have long recognised the tendency that transfer cit 
| one school to another very often results 1n à tempon а 
in a child's progress, especially though not exclusively 
upon transfer from infant to junior school. — . . 

: The Plowden Report (1966) states that, while ийи ae 
concerning the two types of Primary education 15 шоо om р 
dence from experienced observers suggests that sepas ier 
infants and juniors would be the most suitable m е жа 
tion. The earlier Hadow Report (1931) had де f. Г т of separate 
With the question and had come down strongly in favou p 


Schools. came the Ministry of Education 


Between these two reports А : 8 
Publication Primary Education 1959) in which we read (р. 58), 
151 
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M s in a school for 

hen a child goes from the infant to the junior section а тү ilie 

Wi uo m 5 to 11 years, the change need be no more disturb есш 
So class to another; but a child who goes from an i 

ут School may suffer ап acute jolt. Th 

like the old and at first may seem to be a lo 

Moreover, when he goes, he exchanges hi 

infant school for an Obscure one at the 


behaviour. 


: iation of 
Morris (1959) also quotes a report of the National Association 
Mental Health: 


ion attempted to discover 
1) to what extent such 


. "n . 7 епі 
an Interruption in mental developm 
occurs; 
lasting the effects might be; and from 
3) to Compare the Progress of children Who had to transfer did 
ol to a junior School with that of those who 
not, 


nd 

ач Y Morris (1959, 1966) bs 

ealt Primarily with children’s academic attainment i ^ 
Xtent to w ich Otential ability ... ing realised. 
this present study, children’s 5 UA! ability was being 


aken 
ИУ to form class Concepts was t 

aS à measure of he degree to which Potentia] ability, as indicated by 
Intelligence levels scor d aven's p t 
realised, 


rogressive Matrices, was being 

" a use Е poting tests to easure Concept-forming ability um 
een favoure many researcher $ o, p- 

used blocks of regular geometri. н Welch anq Long (194 


tM uD- 
i i “Pes to which individual, s 
class and INnclusive-clagg names were piso, 10 W p. 95): 
with college students ag Subjects Sven Heidbreder (1947, 


М A here 
be €. pictorial materials w. 
common attributes Were given tlie samoionscfit 
wns elementary classifying include those by Goldstein and 
Scheerer (1941), Reichard Schneide. 


6-2) 
. - 1T nerder an Apaport (1944, pp. 15€ 
and Price- Williams (1962, PP. 60-62) where эйе tt required 
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to classif 

s y groups of everyd: ; > 
subjects w yday objects; by Vygotsky : 
ЕКА ОЕ 
е анан ocks, to the different classes of which nonsen: 

n pate snis t da (29 59) and Olver and Б 
ike groupings; o class! y pictures of common obj 69); 
a good rae - by Piaget and Inhelder (1959), ars deut 
their recent research to the study of the formation of 


m po by young children. 
байле. wa of these researchers contained several common 
responses. "we ар ier the extremely wide range of children’s 
younger subject MEE din noted that, particularly among the 
butes as siz ч P classifications were made on the basis of such attri- 
was that mái shape, colour, contiguity and function. A third feature 
able to ШО ames children oe well as older, less able children, were 
aspect of the : d classification at all. Another important 
experienced in e ig in the language factor; great difficulty was 
to convey to th eciding exactly what a child’s response was intende 
Apparente e researcher; also, many children were able to make 
for the di ound classifications without being able to give reasons 
to the fo IGER they had made. The results of these studies pointed 
rmation of concepts by gradual stages, developing from very 


rudim: i i 
сен неја and fragmentary notions of classification to the abstrac- 
true conceptual thought. 


2. METHOD 
t the concrete, 


d to test children а! 
Care was taken 


ans Hun were constructe 
in constr abstract, verbal and ve 
thinkin ructing the tests to ensu | 
Proms would be shown by the subjects’ 16 ame A ci n 
learni n was made for extension proble w i ap 
carri ng to novel situations COU ed. Pi ot tests V 
tied out to refine the tests an odification: 


bef 
ore the final form was decided upo™ 


Pe tests were: 
‚ДА. Sorting-test using 3° small, common objects- 
sorting-test using 39 small toys- 5 
bes whose faces 00 
n smooth surface 


3. A 
concept-formation test using 5 CY 
of geo А : rough а d 
Tice metrical designs and patterns on 
xtur 
А gn ү . Jusive concept 
oup of 5 sentences, Е 


all connecte 1 
ot fli В 
f flight and power 0760 he forces of gravity 


ming © 
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ich “made 
were required to group together the four ые bd m 
a set" or which were “all alike”. The sentences w тт Й 
(1) The space-rocket blasted off and zoomed. "es ES M — 
(2) The eagle flew over the mountain top beating 2 p as they TOSE | 
(3) The children at the Sports day watched their balloo 
into the air and drifted away on the breeze. 


imbed 
(4) A jet aircraft rushed along the Tunway, took off and clim 


li- 
liff anxiously watched the rescue he 
him. 


ife as 

€ set to test the Concept of urban and rural m 

well as to test an understanding of the Concept of inversion in 

nonsense words, The questions were: 
(1) What is the n 


you see in the Lem? (a o 
k of flats, a haystack, a sup 

market) 
(3) Which of these 
walk through th 


(4) A boy called N, 


The final fo 
dividually in his 
establish a high leve] of rap 
time limit and interviews l 
play and puzzle elements į 
helped to guard 
was taken and s 


‘ect in^ 
h he tests Was administered to each aS n 
/her normal Schoo] Surroundings, care being a 


Port with the children. "There was 10 
asted between 25 and 45 minutes. 55 
: n the tests 38 well as their unusualne" 
against fati ue, etailed record of each interv!¢ 
ubjects’ responses were Tecorded in full. 


4. Тнк SAMPLE 
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combined junior and infants' School in each of two widely contrast- 
‚ ing sub-cultural environmental backgrounds—were given Raven's 
Progressive Matrices test and were placed in either above-average, 
average or below-average categories. From the resultant piles of 
scripts, 12 boys and 12 girls from each school, representing the 
three ability levels and each of the four age-groups from 7+ to 
11+ years were randomly selected, giving a total sample of 96 
subjects. ý 


5. RESULTS 


2 The test scores were examined by an analysis of variance tech- 
nique and the results are shown in Table I. It will be seen that the 
F values for school effect, age-level effect and ability-level effect are 
all significant at both 5% and 1% levels, while that for the sex effect 
is not significant at either level. 


TABLE I 
TABLE OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 
Source df. m Var. Est. Е Sig. Sig. 
M.S. 5% 1% 
Ser 1 1:23 r23 <I . 
School 3 2265 755 irgs Sig. Sig. 
Age level 3 2254 751 11:29 Sig. Sig. 
Ability level 2 1393 69:6 1046 Sig. Sig. 
Ability level x Age T ару "DIM 
Sex x Age 3 357 r2 e 
qae x Age Э 400 44 <I 
hool x Ability 6 472 79 1 
chool x Sex 3 20:82 6:94 ro4 
Sex x Ability 2 3°24 ró2 <1 
School x Ability x 
S Age 18 56:7 3'15 «I 
ad x Sex х Age 9 6:48 o72 <! 
SX х Ability x Age 6 18-11 goz €! 
chool x Sex x 
Ability 6 28°12 47 =i 
School x Sex x Age 
x Ability 18 75°43 42 =з 
Residual 480 31950 6:65 


575 411209 
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With the exception of the result for the school effect, all s 
findings would normally have been expected. In the case 0 
school effect Significance, however, since — 

(a) the four schools concerned were chosen to be as similar 

possible with г 
Schools within 
(b) the test mate 
possible, that 
particular typ 


(c) the schools represented the two 


ned junior and infant y 
scored significantly higher Tesults than the separate junior school, thé 
values of t being Significant at the т 

Th РАЦ 


% level of confidence. 


0, 
3S a significant difference at the 1 ) 
, two schools in the better ш 
level in the other area, tending to indica 


. d 
р ere making more mature group 
en In separate Schools, 


5 
ere Was evidenc 2 first-year children selected all the object? 
Selections de on the chaining, #s0ciative-complex grouping 

i ioi г 
through а Unctional use and contiguity, and others made p 
Successive op; 


0у Sorting fan 9 carry on the Story, n 
children fro the dif ч this test, the differences in scores betwee 
and they were not statis P 3 of schools Were very much is 

р а i Я en- 
dency 1n Severa] of ү ien Significant, Again, there was a t€! 
making their selections, Ber child 


hi 
Ten to act out a story W 

a hus, p age 
Intelligence group) Constructed the оу М (8.0 years, Аче, 
model soldiers, im го E 


m Ч ™MPplicated p. ttl ne with t 
Vising with attle sce m 
« » te D uu os Othe: Н for hi 
rocks”, “tanks » “lorries” and so o be кү Е (77 
апу, the 
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years, Below Average Intelligence group), having chosen three model 
American soldiers, Batman and Batman's badge, chose the soldier 
with bren-gun because: 
He is only one and he is running away. 
She then chose all the cars, 
For the soldiers to ride in, 
followed by the van with ladder: 
They could climb up the ladder and jump on somebody. 
Her next choice was a bride-doll: 
Soldiers get married, 
followed by the baby-doll: 
She will surely have a baby. 
This was followed by a baby’s comforter and a feeding bottle. She 
then reverted to the soldiers and chose all the ships (so that the 
soldiers could sail across the sea) and then returned to the baby by 
choosing a blue balloon and a tube of tiddley-wink counters because 
Baby could play with these when he is older. 
Finally, she chose a paint-brush 
To paint the boats. 


One child selected all the toys and one child left 


Only one child used colour as à criterion. s | ЕЯ 
The Cube Test. In this test there was a significant ec] ж » 
1% level in favour of the combined school in both cultural back- 


only the paint-brush. 


grounds. : 
и А : геге іп 
25 children used colour as а basis for choice, of whom 15 we 
rst- and second 1 
-year classes. 
y. chosen by à large 


Two similar but incorrect groupings WEEE Я і 

› i 2 ren in 
Proportion of the sample (28 children 1n one case and aet en 
the other). In these instances, the children had selected some, 


cf. 
Dot all, of the attributes of the correct conceptual grouping ( 


big pseudo-concept). hil 
. Ап aspect of this test was that many cnt : roved 
tid themselves of their original strategy eve? when it had p 


ans had been 

td several children re-selected cube ME 5 M choice, 
ae m: 

were incorrect. Others would not commit the il they had 


е 
n though it appeared to them to be the correct p a children 
“examined all the remaining faces of the cube. oung 


dren seemed unable to 


" the 
“different” faces. Г huss ч 
1 vel), in res 
Above Average Intelligence level), in ; дей 
boy S (7-8 years, à smooth surface, chose the ep A m a 
i i i having selected fo 
i his second choice after 
grouping as 


- n for 
t his reaso 
hollow, straight-sided figures on tough surfaces. Bu 
9 . 
choosing the correct Brouping was, 


tural 
came from the poorer cul 


vern 
chaining appeared m die 
€ younger Children as well as som 
less able older ones, 


5, 


u 

Verage Intelligence 

The Other sides are Wrong so these must 

Sentence Classification Test, т ere 

in the Scores of the two types of Schools 

Scores were much closer in 
other is Probab] 


Above 
Ог example, the boy M (103 years, 
level) Said 


hy- 
be right, but I don’t know W. 


е 
к ifferenc 
Was no significant “a the 
in this test. The fact th 


: in any 
all four Schools in this test than i 

Y explained by the need 

to any child who 


u 
to read the miei 
gave an indication of finding difficulty in r This 
them for himself or Compre ending What he had "rw E 
practice gave Proportionately more help to the younger childr 
to the less able, o] 


= : re in- 
der children, and the results of this test we 
validated to this extent, 


d 
n 
Nevertheless it was interesting to note the Classifications maoe " 
the reasons given by the Children, , Children grouped dm air). 
2» 3 and 4 (reason, the man in (5) is on Bround, not up si m reason 
7 children made the same Classification. ut for a aen ж 
(е helicopter in (5) is Stationary € rest are moving 
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children grouped sentences 1, 3, 4 and 5 (reason—these are man- 
made things; the eagle is from nature). 13 children grouped sen- 
tences 1, 2, 4 and 5 (reason—these sentences concern power; the 
balloons have no power). 12 other children made the same classi- 
fication but for the reason that the things in these sentences had 
wings of some sort while the balloons had not. Still 2 other children 
gave as their reason the fact that the things in these sentences moved 
with speed while the balloons drifted slowly. 13 children grouped 
Sentences 2, 3, 4 and 5 (reason—these things fly in the atmosphere 
While the rocket flies in space. 7 children were unable to make any 
classification. Several of the less able children tended to pick out the 
odd one" despite the clear instruction to put together the four “like” 
sentences. 
the Ver bal Test with Nonsense Words. 78 of the 96 subjects understood 
meaning of the nonsense words MEL and LEM and were able to 
apply it in answering questions 1, 2 and 3. 22 children answered 
Questions 4 and 5 correctly, giving correct reasons for their answers 
a showing their understanding of the concept of the inversion of 
€ nonsense words. 18 children showed no understanding at all and 
Were unable to answer any of the questions. . 
Ж, is interesting to examine the replies of the 74 children who 
€ not able to answer questions 4 and 5 correctly. For example, 1n 
answer to question 4, no less than 20 said, “Neil, because Neil is 
Nearly the same as Noel." Several children gave the correct answer 
is t for an incorrect reason. Thus, 8 children assumed Leon to be 
w name of a foreign person giving such replies as Leon, сазан 
the um they might have different languages ie prende imu" 
with hier irren ye conn at people’s 
nam istory and said, “Leon, because all the О Tow 
ar es today." Another child replied, “Leon, because à 
€ too modern." 


In answer to question 5, typical incorrect replies were: 


(2) Bill and B in with B 
ob —both begin with 2- 
(5) Joe —Joe E and LEM all have three letters. 
(©) Тое — because it has © and r like Noel. 
(9 Bob — because it’s a friendly name and farmers 
e friendly folk. 
(e) Bob B Ч á popular town and country 
name. 
(0 Bill and Bob - because they are short names and easy 


to call if you want them. 
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Finally, some unique replies were: 


sr М of 
(a) A boy, S (9*7 years, Average Intelligence level) said, “None 
these names; he'd be called а Kepo” | Sese] гай 
(b) A girl, F (7-7 years, Below Average Intelligence ev ; 
“All save Henry because Henry is a Scottish name. ay wall 
(c) A girl, J (7-8 years, Below Average Intelligence level) 
“Bob, because I have an Uncle Bob.” 


H 1 е 
A very obvious result of the Study was the extremely wide rang 
of children's responses which h 


: pi 5 
and yet not be able to put their pe 
Kasanin (1937, pp, 521-40) and Pr 


" e 
ges were clearly seen yea 
d Figural collections" (Piaget and ger 

959) were made by 4 first-year children, While *non-figural" co yen 
the children Up to 9 years of age and “Tow 
le 10- and 11-year-old children. The '0 

the construction өрк Р, 
ао! ds Struction o£ true 


eral 
children made ect cl ds Annett, it was found ro "T 
levels for a Variety of Nr ы, at different age and 2 һе 
different levels of Р 


+ P i d 5 
© reasons, which indicate 
p Conceptual thought se 
Importance of the Child's Tang s 
sa 5 language in his concept-form И 
5 Mi » vo pr Portance to the investigator who wishes к mint 
intervi У to form concepts, cannot © too strongly stressed. 1n f 
E ‘lew eti It is Particular], difficult to cial questions, ©з 
asks in m a ^id aS Not to give а Young child an idea—often Ta A 
wrong idea—of what he is a. T 
ject has given hi I$ expected to Say. Even when a ee ny 
J g 18 answer verbally, Considerable caution mU 
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exercised in arriving at an evaluation of it. Limited language due to 
i. à poor cultural background is a clear factor to be taken into con- 

sideration, since it can mask a higher level of conceptual classification 

ability than appears to be the case judging from what a child says. 

_ While the results of this study show that children who spend their 
primary school years in one school appear to be in advance of their 
fellows who have to transfer from one school to another in the spheres 
of classifying and the formation of class-concepts, irrespective of 
cultural background, there are one or two factors which should be 
mentioned. 

Firstly, the sample was small and taken from only four schools in 
à small area of the country. A larger sample covering a wider area 
Would give more reliable evidence. In addition, test materials such 
as those used in this study, which were designed to be used over the 
whole range of the junior school, are bound to have limitations; 
materials which are suitable for 7-year-old children will usually be 
too easy for 11-year-olds to use in a profitable manner and vice-versa. 
Another aspect of the study which imposed limitations was the fact 
that the five tests attempted to investigate the field of concept-forma- 
tion on too wide a basis. Within the limits of this particular investi- 
Bation, it was not possible to go into that degree of detail which would 
have been possible if testing had been concentrated on one specific 
Part of concept-formation. 

_ Bearing these criticisms in mind, it is useful to compare the results 
With those of Morris (1959; 1966) and Pidgeon (1959). Morris was 
Concerned mainly with reading attainment and she found a high cor- 
relation between good standards of reading and attendance at separ ate 

* Junior schools when there was a high level of socio-economic home 
ackground, with large school populations housed in good school 
uildings. When, however, these variables were excluded, the 

association between good reading standards and separate junior 
Schools was not significant. More important, from the point e vier 
E this present study, was her finding that first-year armor id on 
Tansferred from other schools showed better standards о € g 
ability than those children educated in combined primary schoo's. ic 
This study took account of size of school, level of ee 
7ackground and type of school building: the four schools varie © 
is to nearly 600 on roll; they represented extremely Е s 
а ан and none of ће schools had been built 1n 
с Pidgcon’s finding that size of age-group was a 


factor influencing 
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i children 
he school with 600 a 
; , inment was confirmed by t il backen 
children's EE and junior school in the better een nod which 
A Eh eaten were not supported by the а S kodi 
us z D» а very poor socio-economic level in a “ 
catere | m 
k^ sed in 
da co c comments concerning the age of the — ae 
{га i tes an f 
2 nd the newer housing esta! s a ge 
caer May served cannot apply here, since сЕ —— 
the four schools used covered well-established, middle- 
the 


н ing 
i ncil-hous!! 
well-to-do new private housing estates, new and old cou 


:n slum- 
i i i oved ins 
tates and very old housing areas which were being rem 
es! 
clearance work. 


t, 
NR fact tha 
The main difference between these studies lies er attain’ 
whereas Morris and Pidgeon were primarily concerne 2 d Rice 
ment, this investigation was concerned with the degre 

» 


"s ir cognitive 
children's potential intellectual ability, as measured by their cog 
development, was being realised. 
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LOCAL-COSMOPOLITAN DIFFERENCES 
AMONGST TEACHERS TAKING 
HIGHER DEGREES 


by D. M. TOOMEY 
Lecturer in Education, University of Bradford 


ABSTRACT 
Seventy-eight higher degree education students ked to 
completed a questionnaire about their work preferences; they were as jish 
choose between items which previous research has found to distingu Э 
"locals" from “cosmopolitans” in other professions. A factor uu 
vealed two factors of major interest, The first corresponded to the conv dli 
tional local-cosmopolitan distinction; the cosmopolitans preferred resear 
intellectual self-gratification advanci 


, all practising teachers 


Report, 
Swann Report, 1968) and Е 
people express fears that achi ing, i$ 
F Е пр, Шу speaking, 
intellectually demanding enough to тт, i. T Kob (1960) 
provides evidence of a di een these a CON who dé! n 
their role primarily in pe and » tated towards sh 
pupil's welfare, and those teachers m я 


et e 
the intellectual aspects of their sera p MALA ily i ар Bae her 
of subjects rather than teachers of pills : се likely t° 
academics manqué for whom teaching was in a jest choice. 

Studies of other professionals have made a distinction betwe® 
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“cosmopolitan” and the “local” which is similar to that outlined 
above. The “cosmopolitan” is concerned with intellectual self- 
gratification, contributing knowledge to his academic or professional 
discipline and maintaining rigorous intellectual standards; he takes 
his reference group from his colleagues in the profession generally. 
The “local” is more concerned with producing results useful to the 
organisation which employs him and discovering workable rather than 
elegant solutions to problems; he is more concerned to advance his 
status within the organisation, is more loyal towards it and takes his 
reference group from inside it. The “cosmopolitan” is likely to prefer 
research and the “local” management or administration. (For a use- 
ful summary of much of this literature see Blau and Scott (1963), 
рр. 60-74.) Formerly, it was thought that the local-cosmopolitan 
distinction was uni-dimensional, but more recently this has been 
questioned. A number of researches have shown that “cosmopoli- 
tans” may be just as concerned as “Igcals” to further the interests of 
the organisation they work for. Goldberg and others (1964) in a 
study of professionals and managers in an industrial organisation 
showed that though the “cosmopolitan” and the “local” could be 
broadly distinguished along the lines previously suggested, they were 
not distinguished in their desire for promotion or in their desire to 
follow the preferences of their superiors. Glaser (1964) showed that, 
within a research institute, high performance scientists spent more 
time than low performance scientists on both personal scientific work 
and work for the institute. Box and Cotgrove (1968) in a study of 
industrial scientists showed that though "locals" and "cosmopoli- 
tans" could be distinguished in their attitudes, they were equally 
Productive of industrial patents valuable to their firms. 

These findings are not surprising in view of the fact that the 
Organisation has a strong influence upon salaries, promotion pros" 
Pects and deployment of research resources. They may well be ex- 
Plained by the ambitiousness of cosmopolitans. Ре" 

, Davis (1962) studying a sample of American postgraduate stu es 
distinguished “cosmopolitans” from “Jocals” by asking them "in 10 
long run would you rather be known and respected (a) mius 
the institution where you work or (b) among specialists in your f e 
in different institutions?" He found that the *docals" he identified 
9n this question were much more likely to expect to enter a career : 
one and the “cosmopolitans” а career in research. He also foun 

locals” to be more likely than the cos 


mopolitans" to require 
t М | 
a Stimulus of personal contacts with other people. 
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‚ ut 1n 
This preference for work dealing with people has um bu en 
other research. Taylor and Barron (1963) reviewed a bs are likely 
searches which suggest that productive research scientis den 
to be less gregarious than others and to prefer social iso p people 
tending teachers and business managers prefer working NE ws cond 8i 
to working with things or ideas whereas intending scientis s 1065; 
prefer the latter to the former (Rosenberg, 1957; Davis, id it be 
Smithers, 1969; Pelz and Andrews, 1964; Cohen, 1969). Соц! s or 
that it is this preference for working with people as against thing 


: ; х ; refer 
ideas that explains the differences both between those who р 
research and those w; 


chers 
ho prefer management, and between those ere 
who are academically orientated and those who are pedagog 
orientated ? 


. А es 
The results reported here are concerned only with йы 5 
amongst teachers. "l'hey were collected as part of pilot study 


t 
survey of post the University of Bradford, b" 


graduate students in ome 
have been 5 a preliminary report because they throw $ 


n posed above, 
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between the two choices. Position 1 indicates a strong preference for 
the alternative on the left, Position 2 indicates a moderately strong 
preference for the alternative on the left. Position 3—no preference 
either way. Position 4 a moderately strong preference for the 
alternative on the right. Position 5 a strong preference for the alter- 
native on the right." 

? Е were separated by а horizontal line as in the example 
below: 


| | l A. = | Research 
1 2 3 4 5 

The items chosen have been shown to distinguish locals and cos- 
mopolitans in previous research. Table I lists all the items though 
not in the order presented: all the “local” alternatives have been 
placed on the left, though this is not as they were set out in the 
questionnaire. 

The replies of the 47 first- and second-year students in 1968 were 
subjected to a factor analysis. As the numbers were 50 small, copies 
of the questionnaire were sent to the 38 incoming students in the 
following academic year; 31 returned them completed in time for this 
analysis. Two separate analyses were conducted, one with the first 
set of data and the second with the data for all 78 respondents. In 


Table I the figures in brackets indicate the factor loadings derived 
from the first analysis. All respondents were teachers in schools or in 
higher or further education. ‘All had good qualifications and most 

bably true that these 


had considerable teaching experience. It is pro 
teachers were more ambitious and better qualified than the average. 
Many take the courses to advance their careers and many seem to be 
successful in doing so. They are clearly not representative of teachers 
generally and probably contain a high proportion of cosmopolitans 3 
But although the results cannot be said to be representative of teac e 
generally, differences of a local-cosmopolitan kind within the даш е 
are in themselves of considerable interest. The sample was also 
fairly homogeneous in the level of academic qualifications. 


Teaching 


3. RESULTS 
incipal components factor 
about the main diagonal.” 


ick i vi this 
аа ] hild and Mr T. Derrick for their advice on tài 
was PAY ae. ensem me to see the manuscript of a book he is 


Wri 
ting on factor analysis. 


The results were subjected to a PT 
analysis followed by a varimax rotation 
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гагіапсе. 
This identified four factors which accounted for 56% d ie and a 
The fourth factor had an eigenvalue of less than one an оне т Н 
ut of account. The first two factors accounted for 22% rn А 
of the variance, having eigenvalues of 2:9492 and 20617 сем (4 а 
They are the principal source of interest in this report. ‘The 


imas я esults 
this analysis show a striking similarity to the analysis of the r 
from the first set of respondents. 


"There appear to be no strict crit 
correlations in a factor anal 
the magnitude of +3 a 
correlations of -35 an 


ted for theoretically, Fj 


The third factor is loaded hi 
a choice between “A job in wi ; 
knowledge in 4 satisfying way” and another alternative —"A. Jo 
which regularly produces d i 
and "A job wh security and good are 
or may be an artefact of t 


with Goldberg’s reg 
knowledge as а 


loads high on this factor. In o 
“cosmopolitan”, when forced to choose betw 
organisation and making а contribution t 
latter. 


e 
ults in that a prefere. 
sing the 
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: i i ict was 
The suggestion that these two interests might rs a This 
made first by Gouldner (1957) studying university a pond tes 
sample consisted of teachers and it may be that the san Sere Gilles 
universities, schools and colleges can enforce to (s ehe go 
the aims of the organisation are not as strong as in "optic 
quently an academic is freer to pursue any e nist qupd 
he has, whereas the cosmopolitan in industry may beu Бела e 
pressure to pursue the aims of the organisation. It may isa can 
ambitious cosmopolitan in industry has to work hard in the 


i ursue 
of his firm in order to obtain advancement and/or freedom to p 
his cosmopolitan inclinations. 

But the second factor su 


» 
»« itan 
£gests that these “local’’- ‘cosmopolit 
differences are not uni- 


dimensional. For 


ctor which approximates to the conventions 
Scal-cosmopolitan distinction, T, Would be unwise to make СО Је 
Clusions about other Professionals 
of teachers 


and others thë es 


* rne 
Smopolitan to be just as conce 
ms of the Organisatio, 
ese results рї 


Ve support to ¢ 
argument ady P he 


f 

$ rare fine 0 

somewhat pessimistic is" 
anced earlier. that th, i de 
: о: p 
faction and those who ер hidis 


ikel 
for advancement are likely 
Sroom teachi 


hing, 
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ABSTRACT 


Е " Jegotia- 
mental Communicative Situations—Neg yès 
and compa 


А от 
tionary change wrought in er^ 
; tural historical contingencies, an 
high ictabil; ары ontingencies, 

g Predictability of “individual” teactions—combine throug 


i 5 
ernstein has anal clas 
ysed the isti lower 
language and constructed atl Characteristics of 


im 
tetistics of lower iie cory linking these with general a dh 
put on the phas communicative interaction. But the emp m 

d p Pmenon о class-linked ifferences in linguistic fo" 8 
an structures has distracted attention fr h J characte" 
Istics of communicative interaction whi à: m these gener. in сһапп© 
of cultural influence OD mental 3 d - 1 Is indeed the rh e prese) 
article offers. an analysis and a рб орун PN es of verb? 
communicative Situations intended to gui Piren delibef? 
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tions and efforts aimed to breaking the vicious circle of cultural de- 
privation at its weakest, or rather its most exposed crucial link. 
Жы. а ay ws oe for fostering the "reading 
velopedin ad D escriptive of the personality structure de- 
oii pa ‚ adapted to and preferred by Western culture—has grown 
dien шы the direction of Dr M. D. Caspi at the Hebrew 
усї mr dee оо Ie Education and sponsored by the Israeli Mini- 
in iom "d Theconcept of thereading person has been evolved 
Sith e tse 0 this project by the author and his colleague A. Stahl, 
€ assistance of Dr Caspi. 
pent oe reading and formal education are essential for the 
be fitr * social advancement of those who have recently come to 
likely e children without —since their home background is not 
a A teat them with any of the contents, the skills or the 
Dios js and cognitive structures and outlooks of the "reading 
таный ut, as most writers on the subject who are not biased by 
ditions ¢ pedagogical optimism have said or implied, the very con- 
effectiv esponsible for these deficiencies are also liable to prevent the 
€ acquisition of the means for overcoming them. 
T the other hand, wherever we hear of relatively successful 
B ME ie to break this vicious circle, it seems that the secret lay in 
linge al contacts, provided either through an educator s enthusiasm 
abundance of funds, which made individual interaction possible. 
vL. short: although I believe that eventually only efficient reading 
pine an effective antidote for cultural deprivation, it would 
uiis that the attainment of efficient reading necessitates a more basic 
emus of interpersonal communicative skills and attitudes. Where 
Usiasm and/or funds are abundant, this change may perhaps be 
ud bs about by hit or miss “methods”. But where scarce means 
= ge manpower and motivation have to be so allocated and 
as Ployed as to maximise results—the objectives have to be defined 
Clearly as possible. 
*- herefore I propose to describe and ana 
нЕ municative Situations— Conversation or “ta 
o чаны. for the upkeep of a social structure or relat 
tina » or co-operative problem solving, Argument 1 
all оғ ideas by contesting them, and Dialogue or “souls' 
(Ecs Which grow out of a fifth elemental communicative 5 
tions ), Negotiation, which covers the most rudimentary cor 
of language. 
hese four idealtypes—idealtypes, 


analyse four Elemental 
lk for talk's sake" 
ionship), Dis- 
r the elabora- 
searching"— 
ituation 
e func- 


since we do not, as a rule, 
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;hen we 
encounter any of them in a "pure" state, and buen. ones 
may be able to classify specimen as predominant 7 to ie other in 
conversational, etc., these categories tend to merge у": interpersonal 
actual Sequences—represent four different realms: t : ie da with 
realm of social relationships, the adaptice realm of inte 7 realm of 
the environment, the logical realm of ideas and the inne aein 
intimate relationships and the self, each of which develops 
dividual largely in the course of communication. 


4 HCATIVE 
2. CoMPARATIVE ANALYsIs oF ELEMENTAL COMMUNICAT 
SITUATIONS 


Genetically language develops out of 
strumental core, both of which we include i 


с 1 | оп 
iscussion fulfil aie. Sslans (Vygotski, Luria), Conversation 


10 
former shapes language 


«the 
n 
; » the latter into a tool for thought ! 
em-solving. 
US both th, 


of 
А ions 
language become ур ЗҮ and the instrumental core ape б 
Шеј 1 . , [o] 
means t «р анаа; anguage may now begin © "m 
regulation of emot; 9 deto Steam” but also for the channellin: fot 
determining Wa d n Similarly it Can now be instrument : 
am S and mean : : m 
for gaining ends direc S to gain ends, as well as being 2 
en thes : 661“ 
; functig ue, 
i ns of | ave been " 4 
е sufficiently to allow for t I lbi НЕ ч commu? jn 
tion, *gument comes both € ext tve linguis de in rain 
ground for logica] thought and Dist ernal model an Ji 
» 


Bue the mirror and атр 


tly. 
€ orientative 
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кз for fostering self-knowledge and psychological insight. Of 
logue” не 2. non-reflective patterns of “Argument” and “Dia- 
dibus of ur gpalegy ich vil anaba us lits E OTE 
the diferente T ypolugy, which will enable us later on to outline 

Я es between primitive and elaborate patterns of the 
Various ECSs. 
io patterns of ECSs are transformed by the acquisition of 
dus i. t be termed the schemata of elaborate ones; i.e. Negotia- 
Conver Vi ungui p when the participants have the schemata of 
теша lon and Discussion, and Discussions and Conversations 
the oe able to reflect differ qualitatively from interactions of 
М ийа E E among unreflective people. Conversely quasi-reflective 
tween LN interchanges, Arguments and Dialogues with or be- 
ү © e not able to gain understanding or insight through 
oat ic communication, are qualitatively different from "true 

anges of these types.* 
"e Vi now derive the dimensions for comparison of the primitive 
the da elaborate patterns of the ECSs, by tabulating and comparing 

Phenomenologically established idealtypes. 

By analysing our intuitive initial definitions we arrive at two basic 
Los dimensions of any communication: that of its purport, 
si nat of the involvement of the participants in the communicative 

tuation, 
" From the point of view of purport Negotiation, as our “zero” 
En. ub is characterised by concretism of the change negotiated 
ifs 5 prevention) and by directness of approach—whereas Conver- 
ion and Discussion differ from Dialogue and Argument in that the 
ormer are concerned with orientation as a means for change or for 
Meeting change, while the latter are concerned with reflection or the 
E of understanding or insight by means of articulation —by 
“hich is meant a process or state described in terms of its co-ordinate 
ifferentiation and integration. 

From the point of view of involvement N 
по enh of distinction between 
anothe ual aspects of the communication, and o AP 
оер. у POInt of view; Discussion and Argument constitute 

ented ECSs, and Conversation and Dialogue Interpersonal ECSs. 


me ould seem that this necess extension of Piaget's scheme of develop- 

чзе stages to factors bas plc sadly neglected in his later writing should prove 

Cally wes linking it on one hand with theorising which is more depth-psycholpgr. 

the othe interpersonally oriented, like that of C. Frankenstein and Erikson, and on 
ег hand with that of Bernstein and the Russian School. 


egotiation is characterised 
the personal and the 
f the ability to see 


* It w 
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Purport 
Orientative Reflective 
л 
Interpersonal Conversation Dialogue 
Involvement | em 
| | 
"'ask-oriented Discussion | Argument | 


I would suggest that the level of t 
and Argument) varies with the d 
interpersonal ECSs (Conversati 
“acceptiveness” or re: 


M ages : jon 
and in his own rights), the level o£ orientative ECSs (Солман 
and Discussion) with the degree of openness to change or dien 
7 H t " е; li М 
the level of reflective articulation of struc m 


nuum of tolerance of change E 
oriented orientative ECSs, pe 
» arguments, as task-oriented unas 
formal consistency, and Dialogues 
» along a continuum of individualit)" 


L — on 
ask-oriented ECSs (Онеш dl 
egree of task-orientation, the leve 


$ „gen! 
ind to cope with unruly and dive"? j 
ught t 


: in the stu 


the improy, 
о е 
cultural deprivation. ене 


Within the Scope о 
test of how useful iti 
pressions, Observatio 


ormulae, it o 


cto th? 

y the Present article we can only put 1t = p 
d or Containing organising and integratin® 

» Notions, concepts and theories. 

3. Primitive ayp Етлвовд, 


ТЕ PATTE ELEMENTAL 
OMMUNICAT. ERNS OF ELEM 


ay) zx 5 IvE S 
(i) Conversation TTUATIONS 
Conversation 


ia t 
Р satio 
› aS stated above, is a omimünieative situat! 
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sue e d potus = сееп ie first and foremost an end in 
lio kim P point of view of the individual. Looked upon from 
шон 3 y of the group it fulfils a co-ordinative, integrative 
Feten Б.д oA Es with stresses, shaping attitudes, sustaining the 
testing А ewarding and punishing according to social values and 
their а тараа апа elaborating the very values themselves in 
which pp ae to specific cases—as well as outlining the topics 
«авд Ры е up the life-space” of the group. Although being, as 
with the “ч largely self-rewarding (a characteristic it has in common 
talnir к Ба prpersonal ECS, Dialogue) and not instrumental for 
ihe ad, = б (conscious) ends, it still plays an important part in 
aspects) S Py game (mainly in its non-specific and more emotional 
shapin > he ich in its turn is a powerful orientative factor in the 
all е "V 20 testing of attitudes. Gossip, table talk and bull-sessions 
|. ibit this social integrative quality. 
Е iius seem that primitive Conversation is characterised by 
асбе nance of absolute group categories and values, which fulfil the 
in Co n of enhancing solidarity and enforcing conformity—whereas 
hs onversation characteristic of sophisticated groups, cultures or 
ie viduals more individualised and tentative categories are employed 
don solidarity is rather precariously preserved or constantly re- 
modifi > aS a sort of labile equilibrium, and norms are constantly 
: ed and elaborated, instead of assuming categorical submission. 
i T he lightness which is the hallmark of cultured Conversation, and 
Which it differs from the deeply involved tenor typical of true 
lalogue, also distinguishes it from the frequently observed cere- 
Boy ОЁ primitive patterns of Conversation, which are rather more 
Iniscent of the quasi-ritual of primitive Dialogue. А 
А similar relation holds between the wide range of topics of the 
саа Selon of men of the world, the relevance of competent ne 
die ot the provinciality of primitive patterns of Conversation a 
diffuseness of circumstantial Discussion. 
(ii) Discussion 
and Stussion, being concerned with the solution af te а 
= any other kind of problems by pooling ideas, — ud c ned 
sid acts, or looking at the problem from many S9 Ne f course it 
im ‘ted first and foremost as a means to an end—although of co e 
ау also subserve various individual goals of self-enhancement; bu 
а latter may easily be detrimental to the Discussion as such, or have 
Any rate to be considered as independent variables. 
ER p 


at 
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е 
E d above, 
T іе menHgned wo 
ite of the criterion of relevance we ca ht of as an exter 
— opposed to Argument may be thoug 

H i S 
Discussion a: 


ive stage 
eative S 
B informal and cr 
; thinking, or the in 
à del of divergent 
nalised MOE 
of investigation. 


non- m ; osivencs? 
In the elaborate patterns, of course, elasticity and pu : planni” 

animated by intellectual curiosity, combine into rational ke for t 

attitudes, which are extremely sensitive to feedback and mal 

Production and accumulation of knowledge, 

(iii) Argument 


ly 
гей mer? 
In Argument an idea is at issue, and the persons involved р. 7 
Tepresent—like the Protagonists at law, for ее дев Po io с 
the cons of the Case. This Polarisation, which is charac 3 
logical or convergent thinking, 

mulated hyp 


Serves the clarification of aken a 
otheses, by appeal to established facts e relati ful 
premisses. Whereas here, too, as in all ECSs, interpersona а use e 
and expediency may play a Part, it is Benerally possible im í, 
to discern whether д Case is argued Оп its merits and d matt? 
sticking to the point, or Whether it is digressing into person? 
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begging the j 
ig the question or otherwi chibiti 
Pri erwise exhibitin. k inki 
to m patterns of Argument do just fis er EIE 
t patterns of C : ч ч istinction 
what social psychologi Qnversason ш which we may often find 
йге governed b ogists would call in-group attitudes, these patterns 
that reasonin 4 out-group attitudes like animosity or prejudice, so 
that the ae as very little scope to operate, even aside from the f s t 
tary, anics of appealing to agreed-upon truths are sn 
The el 
зан ME pattern of Argument is characterised by logical 
vali Hi arrived ял пе ае of openmindedness for any conclusions 
Iscussion differ: hon. the impersonality it has in common with 
direction of reas sd sca adaptive task-orientation as regards the 
Discussion й. оца adequate in each—the reasoning typical of 
intuited ЫЙЫНЫП. ne рина “backwards” from a purpose or an 
s be ] e reasoning representativ 
"mee es from facts or e dep pue pei 
Sequences e ( : ere we must remind the reader again that actual 
elements.) mmunicative interchange are often made up of mixed 
À primiti 
ONE ly Tek batten of Argument found very frequ 
at in which : with lack of reflectivity or true primitiveness, 1S 
Zone sanclus rsuasion prevails over better judgment. The fore- 
aspect make it ns which characterise this pattern in its task-oriented 
type not me e structurally analogical with primitive Discussion of a 
Jected solai ioned above, which gets stuck with a project or a pro- 
implementato. without considering the ways or the difficulties of its 
Ypothetical) c (non-orientative concern with the realm of the 
to logic. whish But the pattern of persuasion, besides not being open 
€ true elabo 18 the task-oriented aspect of Argument, also neglects 
ration of the idea involved—which in this case is sacred, 


or 
Preconcei 
; ceiv ; h я . 
ed, or just the whole raison d'étre of the communica- 
In this respect it is 


lon 

as su : 

Teminiscent Ө in in sales-talk or propaganda. 

ther Ben oo which, being truly concerned with the 
lalogue, ut violating his integrity, is а pri 


ently, and not 


mitive pattern of 


(iv) Dialo 
рие 
rnal model of judging or 
m solving, and Argument 
d as a model of that kind 
and being aware o 


If x 

Dum oe Conversation as an exte 

Critica] thinking, Di as a model of proble 

Mental acti ing, Dialogue may be picture 
ivity which is involved in becoming 


eya 
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our selves and in controlling our actions and reactions. This ECS, 
of which confession and psychotherapy as well as the mutual con- 
fidences of adolescent schoolgirls may serve as examples, fulfils for the 
personality a function very similar to that which Conversation fulfils 
for the social system. 
e patterns of Dialogue 
e outside. At the same 
is largely determined by 
ialogue may reflect a great measure of 
ggested by the term “autonomous nervous 
System") of the inner lif 


€ from reflective awareness and conscious 
control. 


(а) to define more specific an 6: 
ter integrated goals, » 
ore adequate educatio 
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ABSTRACT 


Social уа 
an se е = socially determined frames of reference are presented as 
use of Süch insane of cultural influence on young people’s behaviour; the 
Proved to be ncepts should further understanding of why social class has 
theories of so Such an important factor in educational research. Several 
ideas about He values are outlined, all of which make some reference to 
Versus “prese me, and it is argued that ideas about time, such as “future-”” 
ehaviour iia es Sl may be an important aspect of class-bound 
Concepts тШ of young people in an educational system. А range of 
Study of ti methods that have been applied in the social-psychological 
me are critically outlined. Empirical research is reviewed in 


Sever, 
~veral area 
s Fiet A 
time, social cl of concern to educationists, for example: attitudes towards 
i ass and culture; time, educational attainment and occupational 
loped conceptually 


aspirati, 
оп. : кере 

v s existing research, although poorly deve 

logy of tim 9. овісаПу, is coherent enough to suggest that the social psycho- 

e is a significant topic that merits fuller examination. 
1. INTRODUCTION 

ucationists that the be- 
the educational system 
hich the schools at the 


T he 
a me a commonplace among ed 
is criticall young people passing through 
Moment hi 7 affected by influences over W : | 
€arnin dis little or no control; for example, that attitudes towar s 
earn E achievement are at least as important as the Hm 
Social с] achieve. Whether these influences are associated i 
mat ot sub-cultural and peer-group norms, or with the “un y^ 
Neti culture” of the family, there is now little doubt that t гу 
pi 9n to elevate or depress educational motivation, attainment an 
Tation, 
enviro portant task for social psychology is to examine ee ais 
"€ ments in which these influences are formed, to analys е 
the b Cristics and to discover how they are internalised so as to dire 
haviour of those who live in them. Educational research has 
181 


u 
as 
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: t it has 
underlined the importance of extra-school ae socio- 
not yet been very successful in specifying their mp ой бв 
psychological characteristics. “Environment i € inyoitsnerd 
very general terms simply as a means of igen te e s мангі it 
hereditary factors in behaviour; or as Swift (19 5). n реле 
tends to be identified by educational psychologists w it iere p d 
erficial features such as material we 


hare 
redominate, "Culture", or the total s 
Way of life of a social is i 


€t » B erica 
the System", Bood many Years ago Davis wrote of Am 
education: 


» and si 


€rs, fathers the m5 у 
. ause 19 
powerful reinforcements in leam; 18 арргоуе, and (2) bec oc 


н 5 f 
2 ing, namely, ү motional апо б. о 
reward, are systematically denied to the Der е dd by the system 
privilege existing in the School anq in the arger society, (Davis, 1941^ 
This much is now w 


he 
ell established her into t?” 
problems, as for example Bernstej and we need to go furt! jo 
linguistic codes ( 


. n has done in his studies of E: h 
: Bernstein, 1965). One important task of 1696 re 
can be specified: it is to describe and analyse the values and sm 
assumptions that are said to be centra] to culture, and to relate th 
to behaviour in the educational Setting, Я 
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In exploring the nature of cultural influences one important 
question should not be prejudged; it concerns the delimitation of the 
Social group whose culture is to be investigated. A frequent identi- 
fication is made between social class and culture; Swift (1965) argues 
that the social classes represent socio-psychological environments of 
E greatest importance: Little and Westergaard (1964) describe 

em as: 


‘++ Benuine groupings, ‘“quasi-communities” distinct from each other in 
their typical life chances and styles of living. . . . А good deal of recent work 
has pointed out the important—and almost certainly increasing—role of 
Cultural rather than crude material factors in perpetuating educational 
Inequalities. . . , 


Although the broad criterion of social class as measured, say, by the 
head of household’s occupational status continues to yield significant 
findings (see for example Marriott, 1969), for some purposes it is 
excessively broad. Criminologists and students of the sociology of 
work, for instance, have been concerned to identify sub-cultural 
Sroupings much more restricted than whole social classes; some 
educationists have brought attention to important variations of values 
and attitudes within a social class (Swift, 1967; Entwistle, 1968); 
and with the concept of *under-the-roof culture" individual families 
May become the focus of attention (Sprott, 1954): . 
À number of attempts have been made to set up theoretical 
Schemes for the analysis of cultural values. An early attempt was the 
Port-Vernon “Study of Values”, a psychometric technique which 
Classifies individuals and groups according to the emphasis they a 
to such pursuits as the economic, aesthetic or religious (Allport е а» 
1951). A more general, less content-bound scheme is foun 3 n 
arsons’ "theory of action" (Parsons and Shils, 1962); here Bek 
assumed that social groups can be classified. according = 
Positions on such dimensions as ascription-achievement in Е. E 
10 the patterning of social roles. Parsons’ approach appears that 
highly general ir that it focuses оп the problems of social pem «i 
tuy Broup has to deal with, rather than on one set of ich > clt 
Y à particular group. A similar approach is represente Я а 1961); 
luckhohn’s theory of “value orientations" (F. or n : die 
hes the characteristic viewpoint of the anthropologt” ic prablems 
at all human communities have to resolve certain basic p 


: А : -ploiter of the 
at aris 3s ea ial being and exploite: 
envi € out of man’s situation as a soc ions to which any 


Br ronment. Her scheme reduces to five ques What is the rela- 
OUP must implicitly find answers, for example, 
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NK : ination are 
tion of man to nature?” (subjugation, = Ea ce dime 

ested as typical answers) and “What is pma 
denim (past, present or future). Kluckhohn an dele md 
(1961) classification of certain ethnic groups Ede arare bes 
orientations, and Strodtbeck’s (1958) study of t : K peri d the 
tween expressed values and educational behaviour hav е denar classi- 
empirical usefulness of the scheme. A much more ү (1985) 5 
fication of cultural values has been developed by Co en uent be- 
his work on delinquent gangs, He argues that much Las dim 
haviour can be understood as a reaction by lower-class youth с dan 
of legitimate status against the dominant middle-class value sy 


` ; : Я teh i e em- 
nine specific middle-class values are identified, which includ 
phasis on responsibility, respect fo 


t 
r property and the postponemen 
of immediate satisfactions, inds us of 

"This last alleged element in the middle-class creed reminds ! te 
the importance of time in human experience. As Kluckhohn = 0 
out all groups arrive at Some evaluation of the relative importane yer 
the past, present and future, Parsons’ variable of ascription-achie е 
ce to time; achievement is something di 
e. Indeed the "deferred gratification ра the 
Bas td, 1953) has become a commonplace pte 
sociological description of middle-class behaviour, The ane 
of time to the educationist js obvious, Schools are places of prep" 

9n norms of achievement and 
€ future and encourage some deg" tive 
term pleasures. The a upils 
f de by different groups of P 
pected to haye criti 


T 
erfo 
н : ‘teal consequences for their P 
mance in such Institutions. " 
2. TIME AND боста, VALUES 
Ketchum, in his 


eaded fi 


oras 


pa 5 tee f 
н at cogn in the 816 0 
of behaviour. He argued that ; Буе factors play 


5 
: eorie" — 
bap | © could rid ourselves of th „plan? 
motivation based on Physiologica] analogies and “historical” €XP fot 
tions, we should begin to арргесіа 
the determination о 


re 
f present ђ h “e thie significance of the pee muc 
Sent be : t that ™ 
of the behaviour that Psychologi viour. He pointed out t 
if we omit all refere 


; nc 
The all-pervading теа d by 
t morale is profoundly influe 
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"ow perspectives of the future, and that most norms and values 
be meaningless outside the context of passing time. Ketchum's 
m is res but reveals a paucity of concepts for handling 
bini. кыс» ideas about time. Uncertainty and confusion is 
this n ii ent in most writing that attempts to come to grips with 
ani viae Terms like time perspectives , "future orientation" 
be ignificant time dimensions", although suggestive, have not 
en raised to the status of clearly defined theoretical terms. 

к. their review of the literature of the psychology of “temporal 
tation Ver Wallace and Rabin (1960) trace the first detailed presen- 
ien thi e role of time in behaviour to Frank (1939). Frank organ- 
bem iscussion around the concept of "time perspective by which 
vs „прене to mean the individual s perception of a series of actions 
ient oe dew process through time towards a final goal. His treat- 
fiin i е future yields some interesting suggestions. It is legiti- 
Te ol talk of the future’s influencing behaviour only if it is the name 

give to some psychological factor operating at the moment; 
РаусћојовісаЦу the future is our awareness that a present action is 
E ntially one step in a sequence that we expect or intend to lead to 
ж» or less distant goal. Personality will interact with learning 
jo to influence a person’s anticipations; ways of perceiving 
ally uture may therefore be the property of individuals and addition- 

of groups of people with common learning experiences: 


he various time perspectives of imensions of the 


val ‹ 
; “ues that are operating in the lives o 


e range 0! 
heir abstinence, and 


autas the term “time perspective" is most closely ume 
te Lewin's “field theory” (1951). Lewin seems to have rp T 
iud. to Frank; his own discussion is extremely general and vag s 
soe us no nearer to an operational de s 
per, rch. A number of attempts have been made to mea = а 
Spective, often without much solid theoretical rationale; these ar! 


r 
€Yvlewed below. 
Kluckhohn’s term “time orientation” represents another con- 


Inuity ; E ise à 
«ity in research. It is argued that one group тау emphasis Я 
another a "realis- 


ti tt А B 
uem, traditionless, future ignoring present”, а “rt nil 
future” and a third a past “аз something to be maintaine 


so on. 
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psycho-analytic theory on the frustratio 
and Lysgaard, 


base their idea 


E 
nof infantile urges); Schneide 


These genera] * 
number of emp 
Sections, But 


B PD x i ivi 
m | Phasis is on the ability of different indi : 
BTOUDs to think about, anticipate and order пана es 
© most adequate co nitive treatment is Wa “ig 
MM 
(1956). He defines "future time Scis ective" as the timing. д] 
ordering of Personalised fy ^ 
: :eatio 
conceptualised” and (p) "coherence the degree of organis, us 
of the events in the future time span» (Wallace method an really 
are summarised below.) The EM ientation" i$ wn 
associated with studies that rc ies 
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ше їп behaviour; there is little doubt that knowledge, ideas 
ues interact in very complex ways. 
osea Kluckhohn's theory emphasises values governing be- 
e о, nai to offer the chance of easy empirical testing. This is 
di ficulties E a straightforward matter because of conceptual 
байзо x arise in any approach to social values. Are we to 
сосен ^s hat the actors themselves recognise, or are we to infer 
ship 6E an values from what they actually do? What is the relation- 
seeped nounced values to action, if any? Must inferred values be 
an acd to the actors themselves or need they seem reasonable 
involved w3 only to the observer? These are some of the questions 
E ма еу cannot be properly considered here, to do so would 
plinano uce an avalanche of problems regarding the nature of ex- 
1962). in the social sciences (see, however, Clyde Kluckhohn, 
РЕ. p problem area is methodological. What are appropriate 
m ques by which time-perspectives and time-orientations may 
easured? A wide variety of methods has in fact been used. 
used’) Questionnaires and attitude scales. These have commonly been 
obtain į e е more sociologically-minded studies. Some have tried to 
others s ormation about the respondents actual relevant behaviour; 
idis o ave asked directly about values explicitly held. Standards of 
onstruction, in such matters as validity and reliability, have 


8 generally low. 
espe) Story completion tests. "Techniques o 
Simp] ally with children, to measure time-pers wer 
as rt consists of giving subjects a sentence or a paragrap a 
Soha them to use it as the starting point for a narrative, usually 
айас > The “extension” of the subject’s time pe Р ' m 
Story Аа term) is shown by the total time covered by the a ie 
clear ; Ithough some meaningful results have been reported 1 i m 
Clear pss what is being measured by story completions; neit iid: 
urth, ow the method relates to existing theoretical fiu: те 
Poor ermore, Teahan (1958) found that story completions y! 
ане reliabilities. "— 
jns à Life events. This is a technique devised by yaan i > ei 
Such a ete presented with a list of fifteen common Біовтар | p c. 
asked 5 your youngest child leaves home” and “you die", а ia 
t Ses State the age at which they expected to experience Qj de 
es iis. results were converted into a rank order. At a a ч 
“jects were given fifteen cards bearing the life-events, and were 


f this kind have been used, 
pective. The method 
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-order 
asked to rank them in order of expected occurrence. Mrs ае e» 
correlation between the two runs was taken. as à "s = dans 
“coherence” of the individual's time perspective referr Nothing 8 
This method is ingenious and has some face-validity. 


e 
i i ife- ts for th 
known, however, about selecting optimal sets of life-even 

subjects under study. 


(d) Future references. This is 


ited b 
a method used by Eson (cited by 
Teahan, 1958), who asked his su 


bjects to think back over their er 
versations of the last few days and to say whether they had Win ein 
in any serious discussion about anticipated future events in thei x 
lives. Itis obviously a Very weak approach to objective measurem in 
An obvious Characteristic of Several of these methods E nii 
logical variables indirectly. They v 56 
by the “projective” schools of psycho sate 
testing; but unfortunately they have been used in a naive and ! 
€ benefit of validation such as that attemp 


taped for 
s Orkers for projective tests of “nee 
Atkinson, 195 


y 


in 
DW . . weak 
relevant characteristics is still very WWE 


etic 
: TN erived from a clearly articulated theor for 
; n empirical devel 
Ower to discrimi 
groups. Neither oft 


hi 
In spite or such 


а rently 
n : Weaknesses of inhe А 
Interesting findings h : however, a number 


early 
ave been reported. A i F these C7 s 
su, . $ . review Oo or! 
t а Potential importance of this area of study for 4 the 
riw. qo derstanding of the be aviour of young people ame 
e ecd, gone 4t the point of transition to the world з of 
at follow reveal the hat so li 
this work has een done in res unfortunate fact t 
" 3. Tru, Socar CLass anp CULTURE the 
ver many years commu : 
А nit 
United States h м Y studies in y 


"E 
is 2 
3t people hav. ture. Dav” | to 
note that me 3 € for the futu 


en 
long-ter, $ whi the middle elass к d 

TM goa Seekj : renunt!” s 
Whereas lower-class life is king and impulse 


н 1 dominateq by “ Ау hedon?* e, 
Diis al, (1941) and Hollingshead (1949) hee E the 10° 
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Class grou З 
the ет studied that child training methods tended 
developmental consequences of disobedience and Fm Magen 
fets Жо an un E rte pae were seldom given. LeShan E E 
note dist авии ашаа. by Davis and Erickson in аи 
€ to observers and кө e pams tend to BE Wi redict- 
patterns of peopl to children alike and that changes i th if 
all of whi people at this social level are often sud сена : d 
uie зе а concern for the future. oen pen 
as a primary E ct al. regard the long-term aim of raisin эги 
Hollingshead k; and middle-class parents in Elmtown eee ed 
threats that th encouraged their children to do well at «в 1 th E jh 
able future О. would not otherwise secure a stis ай ci e 
and Тузан © gaa of this kind provided the basis for Sache 
2,500 Me nota reis gratification pattern". In their own aen 
and intentions E students were questioned about their behavi 
college); on See tice areas of life (e.g. saving money, coin D 
Class responde criterion of self-ascribed social status the middle- 
pleasures, "ie were much more likely to renounce immediate 
Шс УЕДЕ and Forer (1956) report of a sample of 2,700 
and ier M pti that length of forward planning in абас 
Status, бев е terms was significantly related to father’s occupational 
ocated: E study of time and social status has been 
to ten-year-old « (1952), using a story completion test with 117 eight- 
middle-class шн. found a highly significant tendency for the 
A bera jects stories to cover a wider timespan. 
Plore the ay i be studies have made use of Kluckhohn's ideas to ex- 
( 1956) in a = values of members of various social groups. Rosen 
Orientation üdy of the “achievement syndrome” used a value- 
questionnaire which included questions on present 


Versus fu : 
Males а orientation. Value scores obtained from 120 high school 
positively related to socio-economic status at à very high 
port gives no information on 
entation items themselves. 


ultural anchoring of values 
nd Jewish-American youths. He 


wish and Ita]; ndent sample from which 
i talian boys had been excluded; it was shown subsequently 

in a manner predicted 
from which they 


ultural matrix 
ties for the argu- 


rom 
. an a priori 

priori analysis of the c 
ts some difficu 


Origi 
nat 
ed. Strodtbeck’s work presen 
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ment pursued in this review: a factor analysis of the results — 
two factors, one of which, interpreted as “Mastery”, included m 
with a strong component of future reference; yet the two items w E 
the clearest reference to the future failed to discriminate — t : | 
two groups. Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck (1961) have used the sc E т 
ribe six distinct socio-cultural groups a' 
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On, whereas a group of VECRea prr 
г orientation, (It is also significant that the 
future-oriented group regarded man in individualistic terms and x 
dominant over nature; and Present-oriented group emphasise! 

“lineality” in relationships and saw man as subjugated to nature 


Thus it appears reasonable to think of achievement as a syndrome = 
values, of which time- 


H . . 1 in 
^ Orientation is one, ultural differences 
attitudes towards the Te 


à ture are her finding by 
Brim and Forer: in a sample of а а. by a further 
claimed to be Planning further ahe 


М " ers. 
Чиге orientation,» POOT conduct ratings as made by teach её 
nih ee а5 measured by a series of agree dim 
u = Es 15 NO sense in Worrying about the iet: 
: oin i > | ive 
having a good time noy all right now’ and "You have to giv 


s to 
fue teenage culture үшү o dO Well later on”. A high commitment і, 
future-orientation ad 8 ound to be Strongly associated wit До 
associated with “l Ce-versa, Teenage commitment was 


ow inti 
ground, so jt ; ntellectual qu 


itv? ; mi back 
S reasonable ality” in the pupils’ home 22. 


i z tio? 
might also be so related 9 Suggest that low future-orienta 

A stud ЖУН. i 
"owes ч у im (2967) of 438 fourth-year boys in five wi 
fra description of tiès ern industria] city (see Marriott, sults: 
A Likert- 


€) pr mp" 
ert-type scale of ten ite ise Den much less definite for th? 
future” was Constructed, contain: ened to measure “concern 


r50 
who plans ahead will be арры Ag such Statements as “The Pa ont 
by youngsters on mot П the long run” and “money js 


0 °F-cycles, fashionable doris amd i 
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punti а чог шш it to give themselves a good start in life"; 
бзге А y Sith a pilot sample showed the scale to have ade- 
mue Бр ity. No general association of concern for the future 
ме еби сетно status was revealed; and no consistent Or 
ba sor: аа E Y нага between types of school emerged. There 
— may oe ility that there are important variations within social 
by rum hat sub-cultural commitments such as those identified 
E possibili z across social-class boundaries. Furthermore there 
є олии = y that conflicting allegiances, say to peer-group and to 
to the presented by teachers, cause pupils to respond inconsistently 
sort of items quoted above. 


4. TIME, ATTAINMENT AND ASPIRATION 


ку. ыш studied the relationship between “future time 
measured b and academic attainment. Time perspective was 
ATs (th y a battery of tests, including story-completions and 
eighth. “de Le apperception tests). The sample of 60 seventh and 
"low cm M boys was divided into two equal groups of “high and 
iu ne as indicated by academic grades over the two pre- 
ind и. these groups were matched for age and for fathers’ socio- 
tionshi ic status, though not for intelligence since, it showed no rela- 
tests a to the measures of time-perspective- Five of the six es 
Pecte е successfully between the two groups in the ex- 
extent irection. If we accept that Strodtbeck s V-scale is to er 
he measuring future-orientation, his results are relevant here. 
final form of the scale containing eight items (half of which re- 


er А 1 
Ted directly or indirectly to time) was constructed on the basis of 
. and over-achievers 1n a 


its 
tamola ve to discriminate between under | я om 
Measu of over 1,000 high school boys. Relative ac тү le 
ose red as the discrepancy between à bo ual: choo gra Т 
nd E. redicted on the basis of his scores on objective tests : e y 
iscri tainment. In a further application, the V-scale was A FA 
Pend, minate between under- and over-achievers in an entirely 
e sample of Jewish- and Italian-American youths. - - 
i enm did not apparently study directly the ec ar e 
e dase and attainment among his London «иаа p 
Under. find, however, that high teenage commitment ime an 
тай Аар as measured by the discrepancy pret deve 
E and intelligence test scores at 11+. In the lig не 
е 85 reviewed in the previous section this would suggest а ро d 
relationship also between low future-orientation and low attain 


y's actual s 


Sib], 
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ment and vice-versa. Marriott (1967) used the AH4 general e | 
intelligence and the, Mill Hill and Vernon scales of verbal and a | 
matical attainment to provide relative attainment scores for a pi i 
sample of 110 fifth-form boys in a single selective secondary sron 
no relationship of any kind was found between under-, stable- and | 


; » scale 
over-attainment and scores on the "concern for the future" s 
refered to above, 


A number of in 


el E а M the 
quiries have Suggested that orientation towards 
future is an im 


5 А : sen 
portant aspect of achievement motivation. е 
found that career aspirations were closely related to value score 


a aue 2 2 en | 
and that within social class groups his scale discriminated betwe 
under- and over-aspirers. Douy. d 
inexplicit account of an attempt to Study the psycho-dynamics ^ « 
social mobility j : 


"1. Kahl (1953 
In the downwardly mobile. Kahl (295. 
the attitudes and values of socially up j 
l seni and their families, He isolated a m и: 
©1015 all of whom had sufficient measured Sd or) 
ame from minor white-collar, -— ned 
d whose parents had previously s with 
common man" class. pause hic! 
two distinct patterns of values W^ a 
d led. patterns of v 
ч uf the Criterion of whether the boy did or p 
im пере. The first Sub-group emphasised pe 
in kd i СУ Were more interested in peer E gere. 
fatalistic wi restr; E and Individual achievement; me eri 
pleasures an 10180 view of the future; they stressed Росе? 4 
ahead; they were ready Siti 
Чр. The second sub-group re of 
Opposite of a... Values and attitudes we abl 
findings Suggest that the эй, Че les шыпаа Хадари e 
differences wit: Y of values helps to reveal i ciel 
c ences 1n Social grou p : {00 
identification of a soc; N Ps, а Cautions us against а n 
is omic gro ity. v 
In this country Marriott (1 б Чр аз а cultural un a is | jn 
aspiration у 907) Studied concern for termo 
s m In educational and occupational t°, үр 
ysa ready referred to. The scale appear? 


cor? 


Core value of « etti 
Ng aheaa». 
Or less the direct 8 ahead”, 
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ee de in that for all types of school and at all social levels there 

Sa significant association of low concern for the future with being 
m M over career plans at about 15 years of age. On the 
Sons mE there Was no relationship between educational aspira- 
M i uture-orientation, except їп one secondary modern school, 
fifth ан ambition and the intention to stay at school for a 
Hid. } were both related toa high concern for the future. No 
ied, ationship of high occupational aspirations and high future- 
fom righ = as noted, but the picture was confused by the responses 
abi, n different types of school; secondary modern boys with high 

id enge tended also to register high concern for the future, but this 
Problen apply among grammar school boys. Here is an interesting 
cera interpretation: if these results were replicable it would 
ат sc E the sponsorship represented by selection for a gram- 
y 00 tends to reduce the importance of individual drive in 
ӨЕ mr gree. To further complicate the picture it was found that in 
siue ie and one secondary modern school there was an asso- 
tion” ; etween low future-orientation and low "levels of determina- 
lével <; Career choice (that is, willingness to accept a relatively low 
fiis: occupational status as tolerable; see Marriott, 1969, for a 

Sion of this concept). 


5. TIME AND OTHER CHARACTERISTICS 


"er Potential value of concepts such as time-perspective and 
. “orientation is supported by a number of studies that are mar- 
Binal to the main concern of this review. Fink (cited by Barndt and 
ohnson, 1955) used a story-completion test with elderly subjects 
ЫШ found clear differences in response between those who had been 
Тездеп for Some time in institutions for the aged and control sub- 
EN the institutionalised produced temporally more restricted 
NO tions.. Wallace (1956) in a comparison of Ls ipa ar 
su 'cal/surgical (control) hospital inmates found that the psychiatric 
Jects had significantly lower scores on both extension and co- 
erence of time-perspective. Three related studies have examined 
e relationships between time-perspectives, age, and behavioural 
fou, tional disturbance in children. Davids and Parenti (1958) 
"nd that story-completion tests failed to discriminate between 
ота] 10-year-old children and 10-year-old emotionally disturbed 
р Undergoing residential treatment. However differences ve 
dt їп older children: Barndt and Johnson (1955) рон that 
?"gh normal 16-year-old boys scored higher than ro-year-olds, 


ER g 
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. : : id not. 

ar-old delinquents held in residential due dn 

Ee Kidder and Reich (1962) confirm these fin Y imd 

ho mi that 15- and 16-year-old delinquents, both male жес pam 

наре АЫ had shorter time-perspectives than contro 

vith 10-year-olds. " for 

n оз: їп which the author’s scale of oe te 
Бе future" was completed by a small sample of interme 


; s are likely 
proved school boys strongly suggests that such delinquents a 


ipe 
z " their oW 
to score considerably lower than the generality of boys of 
age. 


6. CoxcLusiox — 
imiti 5 in what "£^ 
In spite of the primitive state of theory and method in 
here been called t 


iri- 
| y f emp! 
he social psychology of time, the results encourage 
cal research are sufficiently consistent and coherent to 

further work al 


number 

ong the same lines, This review provokes a 

of suggestions and speculations, 
Methodological refinement is oby 


eer: 

3 " The cognit!" 
lously required. The cog 

ч me-perspective? 


be developed, 
by such devices as Story- 
of arousal on extension s vatio 
used in the development of measures of achievement mot! 
could well be adapted » 1958). Clarification pm 
needed of the motivati “time-orientation”. Sca 
apparently relevant am ni 
n whether they elicit а U 


erf 

1 ical ; " conc е 

я eral theoretical Issues arise. Hitherto 4 b 
e 


?* goal, and in this Сазе the apparent advantage a 
valuc-orientation Scheme. it. Complete generality—becO" "ls, 
weakness Young People may have Certain specific long-term? {0л 
and yet not be generally future-orj e 
would be that in terms 
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tal and : 
goals Оо demas analytical feature. No one strives after distant 
complexity of ни hr distant; it is the nature, level and social 
Кс нөт er n that issignificant. In the light of this argument, 
and plausible. asic past-present-future problem is deceptively simple 

H wae fe Sx ud 
Miri: = e still possible that certain forms of environmental 
term goals to di P : young person to contemplate or pursue long- 
he has had littl ich he might otherwise aspire. If in his life hitherto 
Will be at a ie opportunity of practising impulse-renunciation he 
y teachers and vantage in tolerating the frustrations recommended 
of planning and AEEA Similarly if he has had little experience 
an extended or diei es he may be cognitively ill-equipped, lacking 
a link here betw herent time-perspective. There is the possibility of 
ables that have cen time-perspectives and the socio-linguistic vari- 
Iternatively E rečently received attention in educational research. 
tween time-pe КЫ ould be possible to investigate t 
maturit P Tspectives and orientations and concepts of v 
wis (see Crites, 1965 for example). 
обалне c been a too easy assumption that present versus future- 
о value fore ideam a simple continuum. Even if the middle classes 
Classes positi A t and planning this does not mean that the working 
in the fut меу embrace short-run hedonism; their lack of interest 
ure (if it were established) might be an index of poor social 


mor я 
ү (Marriott, 1969) or of fear of failure (“It is better to take 
inted later"). Cohen's theory 


aood $ 
of a now than risk being disappot 1 | c 
among dency; however, supposes a definite reaction-formation 
findin, аре. lower-class groups against dominant values; the 
ee Seported in section 5 above and Sugarman's work on the 
ШАП culture suggest that this issue could be profitably pursued. 
Problem y it would appear that a *shot-gun" а he time 
Benera] ia terms of social class has a limited value. i 
Stud тепа of American research findings, the author's (1967) 
у of a fairly large and heterogeneous sample of English boys 

nd future- 


d 
Bienes reveal unambiguous associations between class à 
ion. This indicates the need to identify the actual patte 
d within our schools. 


Sub. { 
i Aar ei influence that are to be foun re 
aid p ocial class influences аге important they are pro Е у ove 
educan other influences. Sponsorship, that is selection for specia 
tono ul eatment, probably serves e emt peo 
entionall differentials (see, for example, 19 ^ pa 

y ambitious boys and girls may racted to the 


he relationship be- 
ocational 


to reduc 
Liversedge, 
also be att 
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: at they 
d hedonism of the teenage culture, with the cae 

wen bivalence or a tendency to compartmentalise the ds hos 

meee questions of value scales such as those ae of the 

buds ahead and spending one's money on the fash 

moment may not be experienced as inconsistent _ —" of 
All in all the social Psychology of time is an ios It is a focus 

study, which demands greater clarity and closer analysis. 

of interest rather than a unitary subject matter. 
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ABSTRACT 


cate- 
ee broad 

i i into three 

lection of humorous Verse materia] was classified intc 

A sele 


ly, 

em Subsequent 

ies, namely Word Play, Situation Humour and се rupti а 

ec randomly selected to give three Separate p 1 three sepa pi 

eset ue five poems, The verse Programmes өрер азд ко n's 
half howe sessions. The test Population of 224 pupils EM The childr 

unstreamed junior school and a comprehensive school. 


ance 
anc 
г varia 
. analysis of 
ratings for each Poem w €d into scores and an analy 
worked from the data, 


ere convert rences, 
à e 
ignificant sex difference in скан i 
between humorous rium the m d 
evelopment, Situation Humour ied and ally 
Ory, Satire achieved д wider appeal than — carefu 
Play yielded the lowest Scores. The older children made m 
iscriminateq choi, 


se 
us poems ba: 
Ces and were inclined to Prefer humorous 
9n familiar Concrete Situations. 


i. INTRODUCTION 
HIS research topic 


hing 
teac 

originated from several ae of ond e 
nglish in secondary schools, Teaching poesy to to say m 
S is Sometimes singularly unrewarding, ous vers Й 
ound, however, that carefully chosen humorous | 


e 

: ovi » 
poems Which the boys themselves found amusing, often pr ho or 
palatable Introduction to 


Forni 
Р ore serious poetry for pupils “отіп 
mally remained Unaffected, regarding the whole subject as 
and “cissy”, 
Overa number of years, the Search 
to an empirical study of th 


: : E 
t © reactions of Various groups of ]]-kno' 
boys to a selection of hy rous 


o Verse, chosen from we cordi 
anthologies, [t appeared that 3PPreciation varied not only = g ov 
to chronological age but also to some extent within each aly diffe 
Two classes of similar age and ability Would produce a tota 
ent group response to an identic: 


al selection of poems. 
198 


> jle 
teria 
for suitable lesson ma r 


eco” wn 
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Th 
bon canes lai dl verse as test material reflects the association 
currently from inf: S of expression which appear to develop con- 
ichs oral cus ancy. On the one hand, the experience of poetry is 
hie ч E еа sensations resulting from poetic rhythm, 
beginning at rediens aan pm have been equated with delights 
шу, арам = s breast. V erse form in poe'ry has a certain con- 
hondoe ШЕ P pm imparted being the possible explana- 
Bist ч 5 p easure in repeating rhymes they know, and their 
Children ente in clinging to poems which are “old favourites". 
but they are aon к may not know the word “poetry” as such, 
becomes an Saas 4 enjoying and experiencing its satisfactions. It 
rhymes uns i € part of emotional life at a tender age. Nursery 
aggression, sex of references to our early, inner preoccupations with 
мернае 
dienei inia master their own body movements, they begin to 
failure in bod ovements of others more critically. Another person's 
example of cd € can act as a visual stimulus for merriment, an 
mastery of s egradation Theory of Laughter. With increased 
in verbal о cs children learn to appreciate situations expressed 
and the con ч п the course of mastering the intricacies of language 
play with cii CUR of coherent sentences, a child will sometimes 
thyme, he el Sr In order to obtain pleasure from their rhythm or 
regard for 1 distort or mispronounce them, often with a total dis- 
whole S reg His gradual mastery of words reveals for him a 
These a m of pleasure, that of verbal humour. 
of humou servations suggest that the parallel development of sense 
is Panini og poetic expression culminate in humorous verse. In 
icks anq ih into appreciation of humour, Eysenck (1943) used limer- 
The 9н: ag humorous verses in two of his five sets of material. 
Produced те s revealed factors which correlated closely with those 
y the set of jokes, the latter being most commonly used in 


Tesear ‚ : ‹ 
ү ак into sense of humour as they are more easily classified. 
seems to be strong links between the humorous content ofa 

Jements which generate pleasure 


Partic 

in T poem or verse and those € 

of irr. forms of verbal humour. An important part of our heritage 
orous writing is composed of skilfully written humorous verse, 


Tang] 
208116 from “Ruthless Rhymes" and clerihews to the complete 
arly included in 


ibrett . 

school of comic operas. Many examples are regul 

Песеза e d anthologies and this research topic acknowledges the 

Verse į y for us to increase our knowledge of the affective role of the 
itself. То quote Edmonds (1966): 
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The point of sensing the child's response to 


is never more needed than in the field of | 
that really appeal to children are rare. 


à dit 
a poem is a delicate one. oot 
humorous verse. Funny р 


base 
tastes transcend dec gl ody, 
Y incidents and characters, It included Р 
irony and "sick" hum, 


Ù 1 $ H › cate- 
me of two minutes. ‘The choice for each 


mainder reflectin, 


ran- 
ишу Р " r геге then ( 
domly selected to giv versal appeal. ‘These w 
five poems, Each pro ; 

poems being read b Programme was pre- 


> all the 
y th recorded on tape, al 
e 


nt 
: ете! 
. Same experienced reader. ‘The arrang 
of the test Material was ag follows: ppro 
А ВТАА 
Title Playing 
я Author Category time 
(First Programme ) i (min. 
1. Jonathan Bin; 
g ose I 
» col | T; Curtis Brown Situation Humour 1 
"n The B and Punishment Alan Cristo Word Play T 
5. The Th т He Trick Situation Humour 12 
eddy Boys Picnic Mark тарат Situation Humour Т й 
Satire 21 minu 
(Second Programme) Total playing time = 52 " 
а pncient Iusic NS i 
3. Th Twins ellie Gray Thom d Satire п 
4. Adventures Hs s ood Word Play 1$ 
5. Your Li y Isabel Ogden Neh Situation Humour 2. 
Samuel Hob. . Satire «cute 
(Third Programme) nstein тошке —Ó = БӨР" 
А ч otal playing ti 
' пакао of Varioy, ? 
5 S IS à " . 
2. Song of the Em но Situation Humour \ 
Bottlers Morris Bishop Word ti i 
Ж. abb ^ n Ori av 
i { had Tippopotamy, Lewis Carrol] w ц 
5. The Underground a arrington Word Play 13 tes 
н Satire ^ 6 min 


otal playing time 
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вві ший was drawn from an unstreamed junior school 
on of ка ye e school in north Birmingham. A random selec- 
н са. агу children was made across the ability range. This 
m" i est population of 224 pupils, composed of seven age 
8 [ae each consisting of 16 boys and 16 girls. И 
a ре шшш of a session, each child was provided with 
ШЫМ fer s ty to be played. The group were told that they 
fte poem] B а during the reading, if they so wished. After the 
and the i e een played, the children were given record sheets 
Bids g procedure explained. Each poem was rated on a five- 

Very funny іпіеёаӣ — 

Funny . 

Undecided 

Not very funny 

Not the least bit funny 


Th ; 
M bir as placed a pencil mark against the comment which best 
© lows 1 Ir personal rating of the poem. jii hey were asked to make 
» instantaneous decision without consulting their neighbours. 
Should icit Бе у. In order that succeeding ratings 
foldeq thei S influenced by previous judgments, the subjects then 
concealed д, record sheets back in such a way that the first rating was 
tasks wer and the next item brought to the top of the page. These 
ratings e carried out for every poem and they were asked not to alter 

ha dn they had recorded their decisions. i 

“ven the Fue programmes occupied three separate half-hour sessions. 
the ratin €ss-able and the youngest experienced little difficulty with 
Or кел: procedure, after help with the first poem or so. ‘The ratings 
poem were finally converted into scores and an analysis of 


Variance 
nce worked from the data. 


sach 
poem was played once onl 


3. RESULTS | 
highly significant. Situation 
ith all age groups; the scores 


7-10-year-ol i ighest, thereafter showing a 
Bentle olds tending to be highe rea Аі bigh 


decline with i Ө 
rati with increased age. All five poem 

ac 1155, the selection of Ruthless Rhymes, although universally popular, 
me Jonathan Bing 


Provide greatest favour with the older children. 
ed a simple example of the Degradation Theory of humour and, 


bein, 
E re " A ә t 
egarded as “surefire” for younger juniors, proved mos 


The re 
results for categories were very ! 


Hu 
mour үү; t 
of the = Was most consistently popular w. 
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lar 
st unpopu 
vas, however, the PT a пе and 
В -9-year-olds. It was, ‘Is. Cm 
дорыр э ane for the гает middle age wen 
y Sem be ranked highly by ша int a pularity with ol 
Punishment w he: Тайах increased dn p y 

" 'h and The 
while The Bat. 


i ly 
i rticularly 
i x ' twins pa 
hildren who were twins or who knew 
roups, chi 
Кор айра the latter. 


Generally speaking, 


ategory: 
Word Play was the least popular c 
Song of the Pop Bottlers 


t 
dei » younges 
Was most appreciated by gus ree те 

d oldest аре groups. Faithless Nellie Gray gaine 
and o 


d the | 
2 us prove | 
ith the 8-10-year-old boys, while 7 Had a жук мө]. pre 
eed favourite, Possibly because its content was 
Santis Humour. Fabberwo, 


TH all age | 
cky and No! were disliked by 
groups. 


than | 
s likely that elements o ountin 
on the children, thus ae dealing 
They appreciated p oys 
Situations familiar in their own lives. X pa ddy Boys 
Underground because it was about trains. The 
Picnic was Popular because: 


:on; a 
fusion, 5 
also gave rise to some con 
though, in Company with Ancient 


ing? 
nki 

k wra | 
Music, it was awarded lo 


» God, how sweet! 


Your little по, 
Our little еа; 
our eyes 

Such litt] 


se, 
Ts, 
» that shed 
€ tears! 
Your lite] 
So soft 
Your li 
Your Ji 


е Voice, 
and kind; 
ttle soul, 

ttle mind! 


Samuel Hoffenstein 
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Certain chi 

childre 

hymn. A n appeared to conf ; 

н te bi use the poem wit йге 
w ranked it highly, purely on 2 ei E d 


Although i 

Eh 1t wasn' 

all asn't funny, it i + 

be thankful or Ala e God gave us which we we should 


Some 
younger child i 
standing its ildren mistook it for a nice 

: poem, not 
but the last ed and, being misled by the syrupy eU d 
Adventures of pe vet it first, irrespective of its funniness. Finall 
category, el achieved the highest ratings and rankings in thi 


4. CONCLUSIONS 


The 
„21е conclusi 
i The ono can be summarised as follows: 
ferences, nei to reveal any significant sex difference in pre- 
gs varied between each category and each age 


Broup but 
w^ ге a similar pattern within each age group. 
mour was the category most popular with children of 
d, possibly 


all ages s ; 
due to an eie achieved a wider appeal than expecte 
lay yielded e ciently rigorous selection of verse material. Word 
Scores for Sati e lowest scores. However, a graph comparing the 
With an me eges Word Play showed remarkably similar curves 
four age ача trend between years 12 and 14. Had a Further 
resulting sc ps of older children been tested, could it be that the 
Popularity me might have reflected a progressive rise in the 
these categories, as the preference for Situation 


Hu 
m 
m Our decreased ? 


The 
in t ы, children achieved the 
i the older pupils could well reflect their more carefully 


Iscrimi 
nate А z 
lUMOrous : preferences. Older children were inclined to prefer 
Me poems based on concrete situations familiar in their own 
lgnific à 
5 a В 
Һе mens interaction was found bet 
c А : 
ores for girls reached a peak in Age Group 1 (7-8- 


year-old 

s), a: : А 8 
), as compared with two peaks in the boys' scores, 1n Age 
irls’ scores became more con- 


Scores of th jor to puberty and that the 
€ boys tended to level off prior to, or immediately after 
link between humorous 


Jopment. 


highest scores. The decline 


ween sex and age factors. 


be a satisfact 


umo 
. porous verse has proved to 
both sense of 


well sui 
» Well suited to research into 
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"^ 5 
appreciation. Associations between the development of renee 

appreciation and personality have been barely mentioned in this stu 7 
and this would seem to be a most fruitful course for further research- 
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C.S.E.: Practical Work in Science; Schools Council Examinations 
М Bulletin 19 (Evans/Methuen Educational, 1969) 
Miu ы is a report on a project in which a practical examination was 
aides Se and set in Biology suitable for the C.S.E. The type of practical 
this seriei similar to those featured in Examinations Bulletin No. 8, but 
Gagne concentrated on Biology because of the difficulty which is 
A и by long experiments 1n that subject. | 
the abies: "a account is given of the procedures adopted to (a) determine 
ui ives of practical work, (5) produce the questions, (c) produce a 
de scheme in terms of the objectives. 
Mes нас ги of the results shows that much needs to be done before such 
path ina eal instruments. However those wishing to follow this particular 
Signpost nd some of the pitfalls clearly marked, together with a number of 
s to possible improvements. 
M. J. TEBBUTT 
Huon Lyrron and Maurice CRAFT (eds.), Guidance and Counselling in 
tes ee Schools (Edward Arnold, 1969, 18s.) А 
ENABLES, Leaving School and Starting IVork (Pergamon Press, 
fiu 205.) 
A ^ The Helping Interview 
C à 
ы Manter, Group Counseling 
Tag oston, 1969, $4.95) , 
Ec ALLEN and JOHN WHITELEY, Dimensions of Effective Counseling 
a gait International, 1968, 305: (paper) . 
uidan € past three years we have observed noteworthy developments in 
ceand Counselling in Britain, particularly inschools, and many years 


after B r 
their introduction in America. As 0UT own experience increases, an 


a 
oe and suspicion mounts, anxiously awaited British 77 e ie 
still эз as Guidance and Counselling 1” British Schools, though А 
S. LÍ to rely on the plethora of good, bad and inapplicable from t F 
Papers ie welcome new trend is for edited collections of edge 
for this ivered at conferences and short courses and we can be grate al 
than än volume which is an exploratory discussion of current issues, rather 
fielq с authoritative guide, carried on by some of the sharpest minds in the 
js dueational counselling. nd 
group of five books will be of interest to specialists in cl 
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(Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1969, 


in the Schools (Houghton Mifflin, 


osely re- 
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. X" 
; ешп. 
;hich counselling „ 
d educational, social and medical fields from all siege engaged in 
; isi Á 8 
om found its origin; to those practising Er «d w a sud Пазий й i 
in plea of Guidar x branchi А 
re d research. The main plea sat Bi h 
British Schools is for the professionalisation of eS A че i this 
H eranl counselling slowly emerging as a ORE aii as against 
Less rapidly expanding educational and other insti 
c 


B 5 worthy of 
the less well-argued teacher-counsellor role which is equally 
consideration and pilot study. 


i has been: 
In comparison with the U.S. little research or eyaluetion M subject 
possible here, but Lady Venables' modest introductory w “ нь ОЙ 
of Leaving School and Starting Work, based on her own mi orte 
those in the longer established sphere of vocational guidanc esci 
tively and practically with the main aspects of the problem. soidly chang" 
little doubt that we do not adequately prepare children fora : q^ Rone 
ing world, for transition and adaptation to new environments, 


A н nsell- 
through schools to work. Lady Venables’ plea is that the skills of cou 
ing: observing, listening and 


в 
understanding, already more apparent "i. 
primary level than in the education of late adolescents, are now ipie А8 
ever necessary with the raising of the school leaving age and the =) fora | 
of the age of majority. Both these books also stress the need not oe | ёне 
common core of training, but for the full use of the skills of those i 
closely related social and he: 


є entred 
alth fields linked with a common client-centre 
approach to help and to educate. 


As Wrenn points out in the introduction t. 
human and intense! 


counselling interview is eclectic 


€ exception of the N 
Of the other two A 


А BOOK NOTICES 289 
оц ing i, Y 5 Ӯ р 
сы des - е te clearly inspired by the world-wide reputation of 
rn pie : i i c W renn, and emphasising qualities of warmth, 
{шде but 2 e ү is again quick and easy reading for the 
реш. mies pue also by tutor-trainers. In the U.S. counselling 
8 definition ey hindered in its professional growth by a lack of clarity 
аа die ce i i to its most important functions and its unique 
Bine ea s ri system; and as Mahler hints, how much more im- 
Co ips P growth of mass educational, welfare and industrial 
With the 24 this function and role clearly defined for ourselves. 
Lini qe € group work and children's interests firmly laid in 
-— —— here, suey these methods of learning and experience 
Suggestions fa. be secondary and further education also. Here useful 
b eme лег research are made. 
ndings, is eia os Counseling, based on recent American research 
methods She ernec Eas the counsellor educator and with selection 
nitive Bexibili ex) t defines, describes and supports the use of cog- 
implications eid ge ge openness", though it claims that the 
| other Шеш: qua wA а far beyond and have clear relevance to 
Lee aro п and effective human beings. The presentation is 
counsellors rol rective than an abstract conceptualisation of what the 
role is in the creation of a therapeutic atmosphere. The book 


15 one 
of И mn : dS 
the publisher's interesting Explorations in Counseling series. 
Hucu W. Maw 


Wit 
LIAM " т В 
M TAYLOR (ed.), Towards a Policy for the Education of Teachers 


Butterw, 
T was Pree, London, 1969, pp- 262, 86s.) 
a sti achievement on the part of the Colston Research Society, 
essor William Taylor in particular, to organise a Symposium in 


Brist 
ol i 
during 1968 on the subject of Teacher Education. It was, in the 


Eveni T 
Rui t, a widely répr Hn É * ЕЯ. 
sh presentative gathering of able, and in some cases, distin- 


ed gr id 
nd or odicationists, all involved or interested in teacher education at onc 
heth er of the assembly line. 
their Public. the proceedings of the Sy 
wore dee in an expensively pro 
шу by е чи matter. Those who are tempted to buy 
Ook, will | Promising title given both to the Symposium 
Упр eru: certainly conclude that it would be difficult to conceive 
Cou ich looked less like “A Policy” than the very mixed papers, 


nter. 
t Н » ‚ . : 
= reser Реге" and brief summaries of discussions which go to make up 
“nt Volume, All in all it reads very much like an extended version 
ducation which can be 


ther teacher trainers, 


mposium were such as to justify 
duced (and priced) volume is a 
it, attracted pro- 
and now to the 
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ies 
а he agenci 

5 ives of the d 
: What exactly аге the aims and p bodies or gend 
ешеш their sues is provided? m ies—and should they 
through whic divide up their various responsibilities 

in the process 


А rey 
ibute: article survey 
ound it all off Professor Taylor contributes an 
E H А 
E Lie the lack of it—in 
in 


this important area. 


ont speakers. 

en to task by 4 ae 

hether Professor "Taylor's sni) that 

; ium wo d 

i Which the Symposiu in England an 

(and presumably the аа dh education of teachers in za ся ог 

| uld argue that over ihe m ps 1925 

Bà Ў 2 

i olicy has been pursued. McNair, fol ow lines fairly 

so a fairly clear р y ers, summarised its main followed 

, ining, ical 

i i three-year course of trai АП logica 

clearly and the introduction of the wee Ed. courses were all оа 

i S at it is 

fit. One gets the feeling from this volume that su teacher 

“entre of current debate ab if policy is 
ther th ion whether а different sort с 

his question of 
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EVALUATIVE REACTIONS 
TO ACCENTS 


by HOWARD GILES 
University of Bristol Department of Psychology 


ABSTRACT 


La T 
Mee gh the "matched-guise" technique to study stereotyped im- 
languages hae ee characteristics from contrasting spoken dialects and 
relation to Ben extended to investigate three other evaluative dimensions 
Tate the db aei regional and foreign accents. 177 Ss were required to 
accents prese etic”, “communicative” and "status" contents of various 
Pattern of ra eae both vocally and conceptually. Although a apti 
аве, sex S Ing accents across these dimensions emerged, the factors о 
екет mi and regional membership were found to be important 
ndings ар аан аа The social and educational significance of these 
IScussed. 


1. INTRODUCTION 

pe presented a theoretical review of research con- 
reacti by himself and his associates concerned with ue 
Nique, Thi to spoken language using the matched-guise se ^ 
Voices of is technique involves the presentation of tape-recor ei 
Prose in ius speaker reading the same factually-neutral peur 8 
at ste Wo or more dialects or languages. Their work has s EM 
formare Ped impressions of an individual's personality wd e 
Vocal peti by listeners when presented with a speaker’s voice = 
i Ours are representative of phonological patterns peculiar to 


E В Ser ee 
Style € Sroup membership. When modification of the individual's 
tend р Speech to another dialect or language has occurred, this may 
E ing set of 


Personai e to result in the listeners adopting a contrasti Ta 
"tries Чу judgments. However, the situation assumes gr E 
Сотка У since such evaluative reactions to spoken language ed »: 
b tes d dependent on a complex matrix of sender-receiver at е 
n нїп age, sex and social class. Similar work in Britain ee 
Who y ited to two studies: that of Strongman and Woosley (1967) 
Pon, Used Yorkshire and London listener-subjects and their corres- 
“ho m Accented-speech models, and that of Cheyne et al. (1968) 
Scottish and English accented-speech models and subjects. 
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: jects dis- 
T e subjects 
it w hat the Yorkshire " 
а паса ои nde aade loyalty", that is, the nap 
ittle tendency towards “а а fectively mo 
pan Northern speakers were not n joues The 
ities о тр li ers than by Lon ibited а 
itive by Northern listen her kard exhi | 
postye y in the latter study, on the oth н т 
ish listeners in the e 5 $ UM irc eed 
ан tendency to perceive the Scottish voices as m 
signi c 1 E 
e English voices. | p MÀ 
n i proposed that the evaluation of cca н орен 
ly an assessment of the "personality" content from ih might 
I as discussed above, but also three other dimensions 
cues 


5 sions 

{ т е dimens 

to a certain extent be mutually exclusive. These thre 
id а " . ‹ 
are "aesthetic", “communicative” and ‘ 


concerns the pleasantness-unpleasantne 


, at 
. * c « fort" th 
to a particular accent; the second is à rating of the "com 
would be experienced b 


м T an 
y the listener in verbal ра аас 
accented-speaker thereby incorporating the notion of inte be ont wf 
while, finally, “status” content is concerned with the am 
prestige value inherent j 


| 

' 

The firs 

status" contents. i | 
1 1 is 

SS associated with | 


Suggested that 
by means of their relative position 
t prestige, 

ass” accents 


$—was thou 
5. It will be гесаЦе, 


ty” content of ac 
f se 
suggested that the three- 


Wilkinson may be too g 
that it may camouflage i 
loyalty, age, sex 


cent perception depende be 
Nder-receivey variables and thus it ie 
tier Structuring Of status content propos 
eneral to be o 

™Mportant attitud 
» Social class and s 


* R.P. constitutes an 


» of 
ciation as 
abbreviated form of “Received Propun e ed 
Standard English. For the Pralboses of the present Study it may be 
synonymous with “B.B.C. English, i 
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lhe present study was designed to take into consideration these 
factors in an attempt to determine the nature and components of a 
hierarchical structure (if one indeed exists) of accent status. 'The 
Study was also concerned with the structure of evaluative reactions to 
accent perception in the other two dimensions, those of "aesthetic" 
and "communicative" contents; yet while it will be hypothesised that 
these dimensions may also be hierarchically arranged nevertheless, it 
УШ be suggested that all three dimensions are to a certain extent 
Mutually exclusive. For instance, although Strongman and Woosley 
loc, cit.) demonstrated negligible accent loyalty in their Yorkshire 
+ Subjects, this need not suggest that accent loyalty may not manifest 
itself in any or all of the other dimensions of accent evaluation by the 
Same sample. Similarly, even though the London Ss in this experi- 
ment had rated the Yorkshire accent fairly neutrally in “personality” 
a it should not be assumed that these subjects would rate the 
orkshire accent neutrally on other dimensions. 
- An important distinction needs to be made here between the per- 
-ption of accent as opposed to dialect. The term “dialect "n at least 
ce Purposes of psychological inquiries, basically implies > 
ху rom the standard code at most levels of linguistic апа у» 
Feas "accent" merely implies a manner of pronunciation with 
Brammatical, syntactical, morphological and lexical levels being re- 
po as more or less commensurate with the standard. This study 
| Concerned with evaluative reactions to accent only. — 
sho correlations based on ratings of matched: guises have се 
ашы low or insignificant relationships with standar measures 
‘tudes, even when the same rating form has been used. However, 
Pi et al. (1965) claimed that the latter urs ris 
respo transparent” and is thus conducive to dis "de nee 
to "Ses, whereas the true nature of the former tec aniq жїн 
Ther detected and in this way undistorted attitudes piece on 
fig s Lambert tentatively suggested that ic а, те 
i ‘que was a more efficient instrument for evoking P 


eens, , е J cal roup than the 
tradi Oreď’ attitudes" towards a patinar Qe t estes fe 


itional atti . 
attitude rating scale techniques. à жн 
crates both the sin ore and attitude rating scale 


iv Send i 
че tis relationship between the two instr 
Sing the personality dimension. 
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2. NATURE OF THE INQUIRY ьа 
177 Ss were selected according to a2x2 s x наа 
sex, Ш: class and geographical region, thereby ima ne sdy 
group subject sample (mean п of 11). The two age Б Dis Begisteur- 
afforded means of 12 yrs. 3 mths. and 17 yrs. 4 mt » adopted as the 
General's “Classification of Occupations (1966) w es Е sample of Ss 
index of social stratification thus deriving a п vi dd Beant 
whose fathers’ occupational status was Class I or m wh оний 
ing-class sample was composed of Ss whose fathers dec qnd 
status was clearly Class III, IV or у. А оле ae T SW. 
vironment was achieved by selecting pupils "er чаба, 
England and a S. Welsh comprehensive school. 5 mi 
were described by their teaching staff as representative mem cs 
the specific accent community concerned, possessing averag Ls 
above intelligence with a minimum variability in academic per 
The material for the two tasks in the experiment consisted of: 


(a) Tape-recorded voices of one male speaker reading the зве) 
passage with 13 different foreign and regional accents (voca 
stimuli). The reader was able to maintain realistic guises over 
the 35 seconds required to read a standard 73-word passage 
which was of a factual, archaeological nature. The speaker 
attempted to assume the same speech rate, vocal intensity, 


pitch and personality throughout the recordings. A question- 
naire was prepared to enable Ss to record their evaluative re- 
actions to these voices across 3 dimensions on 7-point scales. 
(P) Three lists in different random orders of the same 16 accents 
Were prepared on separate sheets and included in the question- 
naire mentioned above (conceptual stimuli). Underneath 
each accent item of the 3 lists appeared a single, 7-point scale, 
while the 3 distinct lists enabled Ss to evaluate these concep- 
tual stimuli one dimension at a time. The particular accents 
ulus techniques of 


presentation appear 
eason that all accents were notcommon 


€s was due purely to limitations in the 
realistic guises. 


The general instructional set Provided for all Ss was that they 


were participating in an experiment designed to investigate their 
attitudes towards various regional and f. 


oreign accents, Ss were in- 


speaker's repertoire of 
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Presented both vocally Presented conceptually Presented vocally 
and conceptually only only 
RP: Scottish Affected R.P. 
N. American W. Indian 
French Liverpool 
S. Welsh *'an accent 
Irish identical to 
Yorkshire your own” 
Somerset 
Indian 
Birmingham 
Cockney 
Italian 
German 


Fic. 1. Stimulus accents 


formed that their reactions would be treated entirely confidentially 
Since the study had no relation whatsoever to their academic progress 
but was being conducted purely for scientific research. It was stressed 
that there would be no value in copying other Ss’ responses as E 
expected a wide variety of differing evaluations, thus it was their own 
individual reactions which were required. E's supervision of the Ss 
ensured that little, if any conferring amongst Ss took place. The Ss 
Were told that they would be required to rate a series of accents across 
3 dimensions. These dimensions were concerned with Ss’ evaluations 
а5 to (а) how pleasant-unpleasant they thought a particular accent 


Sounded, (b) how comfortable-uncomfortable they would feel if in- 


teracting with the accented-speaker concerned, and (c) how much 
h speaking this accent. Ss were 


Prestige or status was associated wit 
lled rating scales for these di- 


ans provided with semantically-labe 
Mensions in order to be certain that each gradation of the scales had a 


reas 
neaningful content for them, for example 


t 2 3 Ж 
extremely moderately pleasant neutral 
pleasant pleasant 
5 6 7 
moderately unpleasant extremely 
unpleasant unpleasant 


£ 8 groups (the criter- 
of the teaching staff) 
ation, as in Fig. 2 


e administered the two tasks by means О 
whi or group inclusion being the convenience 
ich were matched for stimulus order of present 
(p. 216). 
S The presentation order of the 13 vocal stimuli was constant for all 
З throughout the experiment; however, each of the above 8 groups 
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Somerset Ss S. Welsh Ss Task 1 Task 2 
Grp. i: 12 yrs. Grp. i: 12 yrs. | CONCEPTUAL VOCAL 

Grp. i: 17 yrs. Grp. i: 17yrs. STIMULI STIMULI | 
Grp. ii: 12 yrs. Grp. ii: 12 yrs. | VOCAL CONCEPTUAL 
Grp. ii: 17 yrs. Grp. ii: 17 yrs. f STIMULI STIMULI 


Fic. 2. Order of stimulus presentation 


was further divided into two subgroups with regard to the order of 
rating the dimensions of the conceptual stimuli. 


These 2 dimension 
orders were: 


Subgroup 1 

I. aesthetic content 

2. communicative content 
3. status content 


Subgroup 2 
I. status content 


2. communicative content 
3. aesthetic content 


Y would be required to 
is was to avoid a determined effort 
on the part of the Ss to specifically memorise their reactions to task 1. 
to the task concerned with the rating 
were to listen attentively to a series of 
13 different speakers who would read the same 


r foreign accent, 


itt i 
It would ha 


ceptual stimuli); how 
fatigue necessitated t 
tions repeated to the 
rating across the cor. 


ever, the factors of task Je 
he present design. The $ 
m after each ү 


ngth, monotony and 
s had verbal instruc- 
Us in order to ensure 
lasised at length that 95 
evaluations. ith conceptually distinct 
The instruction, 


al set specific to the attitude rating scale task was 


b 


— 


te 
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Such that Ss would find three lists of the same 16 accents but in 
different random orders together with a single 7-point scale per item 
on the last three sheets of the questionnaire. Ss were to rate each list 
In the order prescribed; each list providing a different dimension to 
be evaluated. Ss were told to imagine what the accent stimuli would 
Sound like merely from its name label, yet envisaging not too broad a 
Pronunciation; however, if Ss could not adequately conceive of a 
Particular accent presented they should omit this item. Ss were in- 
formed that half their group were rating the lists in one order while 
the other half were rating the dimensions in the reverse order. Ss 
had explanatory notes at the head of the lists describing exactly what 
Was required of them in rating the particular dimension concerned. 
S Were instructed to evaluate each list one by one and not refer back 
О a dimension they had just rated; as in the previous task, it was 
Stressed that the dimensions were to be treated as conceptually 
distinct. 

After Ss had completed their first task they were informed of the 
nature of task 2 and told that although a certain proportion of accents 
Were common to both tasks, there was not by any means a one-to- 
26 Correspondence. Ss were also instructed not to consult with their 
puer reactions in task 1 when rating task 2—supervision of these Ss 

Y E ensured that this was indeed the case. 


t 


3. RESULTS 


From the data collected concerning the Ss' ability to recognise 
ane Vocal Stimuli presented, it would seem that Ss were successfully 
in : te identify the accents presented. Nevertheless, age e ens 
in cheBhition error scores were evident at the 196 level peris era 
We at 17-year-olds were better able to attain the strict criter 

re used for recognition. | | "n 
Peri © mean group rating scores per accent stimulus in = eiua 
кош, tasks, and for each dimension were we byl P н 
this ds а 96-cell matrix of accent ratings for further = d oe 
sio ata, a generalised rating structure emerged across the 3 p 

cr tin accents vocally and conceptually presented, simply by 


с Á : } 

т Шанав the overall mean sample accent ratings. E n 

The © Mean accent scores thus obtained appears in Tables 
s 


M » $ . 

"Ucture of these dimensions was termed “generalised” since: 

(i) The mean ratings for the S. Welsh stimulus accents ee 

derived purely from the Somerset subject sample in ms 
that an evaluation might be rendered without contamin: 
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imi й ratings 
from tendencies towards accent loyalty. nee Ar M 
for the Somerset accents were compiled from . 
sample only | X —- 
(ii) Where age differences in evaluation are in сш =ч 
accents in Tables I and II with asterisks), the mea к я ка 
old reactions only are presented in an attempt to г 
i york titudes. 
adult-oriented framework of at l йла 
(iii) The nature of this overall evaluation tends to capon d 
socio-situational factors which may have been feature 


TABLE I — 
GENERALISED STRUCTURE OF THREE DIMENSIONS OF ACCENT EVALUATION IN 
ORDERS FROM VocaL STIMULI 
The figures in brackets indicate mean rating scores, 
Aesthetic content Communicative content 


1. R.P. (2:9) 1. R.P. (371) 
. French (3:4)* 


Status content 
1. R.P. (2:1)* 


* 
2 2. №. American (3:6) 2. Affected R.P. (2:9) 
3. lrish (3:8) з. French (3-8)* 3. N. American & 
4. S. Welsh (4:0) 4. Irish (4-0) French* (3:6). 
5. N. England (4-2) 5. S. Welsh (4:2) 5. German (4:2) 
6. Indian, Italian & 6. N. England & 6. S. Welsh (4:3) 
Somerset (4-3) Somerset (4:3) 7. Irish (4:6) 
9. N. American (4-5)* 8. Cockney & Italian 8. Italian (47) | 
хо OSEE GER) (4:6) 9. N. England (4°8) 
п. Affected КР. & то. Indian (4-8) 10, Somerset (51) > 
German (4:8) 11. Affected К.Р. & 11. Indian & Cockney 
13. Birmingham (5:1) 


13. 
* indicates age differences in rating, 


Birmingham (5-0) 
German (5-1) 13. 


(5:2) 
Birmingham (5:3) 


GENERALISED STRUCTURE OF THREE 
ORDERS FROM 


Aesthetic content 


f 
2. "accent identical to 


R.P. (2:5)* 


your own” (2:9)* 


. French (3:0)* 
. Scottish (3:4) 
. Irish (3:7) 

. N. England & 


Somerset (4:0) 


. Italian & German (4-1) 
. S. Welsh (4:2) 

. W. Indies (473) 

. N. America (4:5) 
. Indian (4:6) 

. Birmingham & 


Liverpool (4:7) 


. Cockney (4:8) 


TABLE II 


DIMENSION: 
1 CONCEPT 
Communicative content 
1. “accent identical 
to your own” (1-5) 
2. R.P. (2-3) 
3. French (3:5) 
4. Irish, S. Welsh & 
N. American (3:8) 
7. N. England & 
Scottish (3-9) 
9. Somerset (4-0) 
10. Liverpool, German & 
Italian (444) 
13. W. Indies (4-5) 
14. Cockney, Indian & 
Birmingham (4-7) 


the 17/18 yr. attitude is presented. 


į KK 
S OF ACCENT EVALUATION IN RAN 
UAL STIMULI 


Status content 
1. R.P. (1:9)* 
2. French* & “accent 


identical to your 
Ovim^* (3.4) 


N. American & 
Scottish (3:8) 
jerman (3:9)* 
Irish (4:2) 
S. Welsh, N. i 
England & Somerse 
(43) 
11. Italian (477) 
12. W. ene s ) 
Liverpool (5:0. 
14. Indian & oa 
51 
16. Birmingham (5:2) 


suo 
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the rea TTE 
= келеды. piae group structures formulated in the 
The ank ids te of data production. 

and conceptual "— ations of mean accent ratings derived from vocal 
communicative ee were +0°79 for aesthetic content, +0:87 for 
а comparative inspe ent and +0:88 for status content. Nevertheless, 
aecents to be re | ection of Tables I and II shows a distinct trend for 
the latter stim ai slightly more favourably when presented by 
accents нна method; the mean rating differentials for the 12 
9'17, 0:28 and Е to both tasks were respectively across dimensions, 

" The iene greater when the stimulus was vocal. 
oth stimulus t cii correlations for the 12 accents common to 
tions thus give asks are presented in Tables III. The high correla- 
not mutually зы Бес scem to indicate that the scales are certainly 
COnsidered as te usive to any great extent, and may possibly be best 

Many Studi "re variants of one evaluative dimension. 
1959) that, for most. claimed (e.g. Center, 1950; Estvan and Estvan, 
€velops tapi dl д children, the perception of status differences 
mation à "d uring the childhood years attaining a good approxi- 
i ables IV апа = level by early adolescence. However, the results in 
able IV shows cast serious doubt on this assumption. For instance, 
More prestige i that the 17-year-old subject perceives significantly 
12-year-old. E alue in speaking R.P. than the younger child. The 
an accented. so rate the accent prestige of ‘Affected R.P. and Ger- 
€xplanation она lower than their 17-year-old counterparts. An 
15 lower age these particular differences could be that children of 
us other don at are more susceptible to influence from dimen- 
кр accents fare s socially more relevant status content, since these 
6 mmunicati rather unfavourably with regard to aesthetic and 
Onformity ; € contents with both age groups. This lack of social 
S again reflected in the 12-year-olds’ rating of “an 


accent ; 

nt id E 

rea... ЕПСС JE . 

®alistic al to your own” which is evaluated with a totally un- 
differences in the 


à a 

rating of aaka xaggerated positive bias. Similar age 
“Te apparent nt prestige with respect to the local accents in Table V 
Olescent (al It can be appreciated that by the age of 17, the older 
Уау) is ka though still displaying Strong tendencies. of accent 
т їчачоп, boe d more in the direction of the conventional social 
"мага in h n alternative view of these age differences could be put 
that they might reflect social change. Thus with reference 


to 
to P» the 17. nge. T 
7-year-old is more “old-fashioned” and respects R.P 
]d who remains less respectful 


a 
Brea 
f RP = extent than the 12-year-o 
ependently of age. Unfortunately, only a longitudinal 
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ш cond test the hypothesis that these age differences are stable. 
Meroe e cei Es 
loyalty can be exhibited in all th сс. Si&Rincant trends of accent 
présents | xhibited in all three dimensions. However, Table VII 
Шы ts which tend to suggest that people consider their own 
evaluating a as distinct from that of the local vernacular by 
агол gt е former more favourably than the accent peculiar to 
sample n Mn Although it would not be claimed that the Ss in the 
vat die i ation were ardent local dialect speakers—since no rele- 
okon a available from these Ss—the results do support the 
of their me penp may tend to repress” recognition of the broadness 
this ia rticular accent code. Wilkinson (loc. cit.) has also reported 
Pupils mud Un with respect to Birmingham secondary school 
their sm stated that very many English people who have not heard 
Ours Mosque s. й imagine that they have R.P. whilst their neigh- 
Prestige - о accent’. Even when they have heard themselves the 
themsely ме, Is SO high that they are often unwilling to admit to 
son аан they deviate much from it." In this project, Wilkin- 
Ut this sex at girls tended to be less realistic than boys in this matter, 
5 sex difference was not substantiated in the present study. 
Vernon sex differences were, however, found with regard to 
across ale ah Aa in that male Ss rate this accent less favourably 
e€ vocal 3 dimensions than females. It must be borne in mind that 
Phonetic Stimulus was a male voice and so the soft timbre of French 
male list Contours may have evoked a feeling of effeminity for the 
Would h eners, It would be interesting to determine if this effect 
is bea € disappeared if the vocal stimulus was female, even though 
tual, A Sey emerged in the results when the stimulus was concep- 
accent Fa differences were also apparent with evaluation of this 
Another ‚уакы Ss rating it less favourably than the older S8- 
Мс us teresting difference was found with the d E 5 
sented a lie by 17-year-olds as less pleasant, Ww v» ms ур л 
Strong, th € 156 significance level than 12-year-o xe: n 
Sant ү Ough not significant tendency for males to rate it less p 
accent Ж females, It could be speculated that the N. ш 
Sion associated with famous cinema stars, power, ант — 
Nore so achievements which may influence younger ae 
‘nother an the older ones, and perhaps females "eis гв точит 
опо. PONI exists in that older children tend to De p n 
to a greater extent than younger children, and thus the 


for : 
а Might be influenced by the much-publicised ‘American 
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aggression in Vietnam" and so perceive many aspects of American 
life and culture with a negative bias. 

Social class differences are also an important variable inherent in 
predicting evaluative reactions to accented-speech, since it was found 
that the working-class, 12-year-old males of both regions rated a 
` gnificant number of accents lower than their middle-class peers in 
the dimensions of aesthetic and communicative contents. Indeed, 
when this difference appeared (46 times out of 52), the mean differ- 
e gown classes in their ratings was 0°8. It may have been the 
class at these working-class subjects were responding to middle- 
ing a (grammar, syntax and lexicon) plus accent when evaluat- 
ower © vocal stimuli which would seem to adequately explain their 

low rating particularly with regard to communicative e 
asa rii: there was a strong tendency for the working-class sample 
ies ole to be more prone towards accent loyalty than their Eye 
às (pem T his finding is consonant with Fishman’s (1964) pa 
class ‘guage maintenance and shift in which he reports that a orking- 
oyal immigrants to the United States displayed greater language 

Yalty than culturally-identical, middle-class immugrants. 


4. DISCUSSION 


The tripartite hierarchical structure of accent prestige suggested 
У Wilkinson has thus been investigated, and although Tables I and 
that to appear to reflect a hierarchical framework, it can be көрүү 
Posed basic structure therein strongly resembles the p 
Wou] Бу Wilkinson. His claim that the lowest prestige a : 
et Comprise of the town and industrial accents was corroborate Я 
а. contrary to his expectations, no accent was found ыш Fits 
ac Mensurate with R.P. in status content. Nevertheless, the ore g 
"ind of French and N. American did occupy positions of relatively 
fd eee and consequently were afforded higher status ri 
he SA regional accent. It would seem most appropriate 7s eue 
Rossen mean rating scores of accents (and thus the s d 
Sonar. evaluation) as representing relative positions E ro or 
Vale accent continua, ranging from highly positive to hig гози 
1 а, €g. high status—low status. If these poni E S Im 
е чё Interpreted in terms of the 7-point scales used by 


a iment th Briti n 

ki its ee - у rable ositions (a 
i cu py utral unfavou 

Камы... ly occupy пе P i 


Вод. n »), With regar 
it je © ОТ 470 was labelled “neutral”). : 
"5 Interesting to note that the W. Indian and Indian accents were 
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. ici к е 
has shown with New York Ss that the act of reading E eig 
best approximations to the most formal. accents and i nee d 
would seem that by this technique primarily R.P. e. d De с a 
by teachers as a mode of communication. The author is E era! 
survey at the present time to determine attitudes of ep y dh 
teachers towards the teaching of standard pronunciation for c f- 
verbal situations, for it is thought that such teachers are oe ей 
ciently aware of the social hazards in accepting Mei yoni D : + die 
their pupils at all times and are thus not motivated to remedy ma 
situation. However, needless to say, the value of a specific program d 
of attitude change in this direction should not be underestimated bee 
shelved without empirically determining its effects over a wi 
variety of time intervals. 

It is also to be Proposed that such a 
programme is more critical for most 68) 
primary school age than for middle-class children, Lawton (19 
in a critical review of the work of Bernstein and his associates ea 
social class differences in language usage, has reported experimen ө 
which show that the "restricted Code-user" is not able, as is t 

elaborate code-user’’, to adapt his speech at 


therapeutic accent -— 
working-class children 


j 
"elaborate prede wt 
ant social situation, althoug isi 
9t received experimental atten 


d accent convergency” (the direct m 

ownward, will depend on the sender's 16 ont 
Wn and the other's accent prestige in his “609 у 
tions], Conversely, i£ the indi dual acqui. j 
ational Orientation Within the confines of the 99^», . 
Will be ten, encies towards “accent diverge”? т 

be measured by means of the sender's conti? 


evaluations of his о 
nuum of status со 
dissociative тону 
interaction, there 
which again could 
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we V nra n It can be argued that this process of "accent 
а mo lis to develop at about the time of puberty, but due to 
куе » cdm a verbal environment being one of inflexibility, this 
is ai ever given the opportunity for adequate momentum. It 
Dux ce ат if the above assumptions are validated, to at least 
Альтана ew ir arces child with a standard accent in his forma- 
bilit ars, since it is unlikely that he will command sufficient adapta- 

y m phonological code-switching to compensa e for his low 
Prestige idiolect. 
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LISTENING COMPREHENSION AT 
13 PLUS 


by ANDREW WILKINSON and LESLIE STRATTA 


University of Birmingham School of Education 


ABSTRACT 


> * " ion test for 
‘This paper describes the construction of a listening comprehension 


sen f the 
the range of children at 14 plus, and its Standardisation. The 9 glee 
test is of spoken English recorded on tape and responded to in m! 
choice written answers, Correlatio 


: k : re- 
ns with IQ and with reading jen ok 
hension are fairly high but there is low correlation with personal dimens 


t. INTRODUCTION 


È an earlier paper in this journal the wi 


н the 
titers advanced some of 
general Considerations involvi 


: ч zen lan- 
ed in the evaluation of spoken ibes 

› 1969). The present article er 
a test of listening comprehension for thirteen-year-old students W 


of 
Wes 2 considerable debt to the T 
1 - L. Brown and С. н n in 
ning Comprehene: › much u 
ie USA. = Prehension Test of 1953 


lsen 
ater work (1953). Brown and Car 
drew up a taxonomy of listen; 


€ceptive 


y. А ility 
8—ability to keep related details in mind, abili 

: Reflective skills 

ual Clues, to 


ы КП ents: 
Tecognise Organisational elem 

PPosed to Subordi í 

relationship between them 


investigators tend to hay 


I е been psyc 
interested in skills and m 


ental factors, 
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of work comes with the Australian Spearritt (1962) who published a 
factorial analysis of listening comprehension where he isolated a 
Separate listening factor related to IQ but distinct from it. But what 
these investigations have lacked on the whole is an interest in lan- 
Suage and the essential accompaniment of it, an interest in situation. 

he first lack is displayed in the literary nature of much of the 
language in their tests—it is written language read aloud. The second 
lack is to be discerned in the fragmentary nature of many of the test 
'tems—whereas in a real situation we always have a context to make 
Clear what are the important points to attend to. If we have to bear 
11 mind a good deal of information out of context until the question 
Indicates to us what it is important to have remembered, then the 
listening Situation is falsified. This may be illustrated from one item 
in the Brown. Carlsen test: 


Listen to this statement : “Place the two braces, marked A on the diagram, in 
te slots marked D on the shelf. Insert them an inch and a half : then place the 


shelf against the wall and fix it in place with four screws marked C оп me 


tagram” The number of inches the braces are inserted into the shelf is . . . 


This question demonstrates both faults; no-one would ever give oral 
nstructions like that (they obviously belong to a leaflet to be read 

re-read); and anyone giving such instructions orally would 
Phrase them so as to stress the information he considered important, 
Not present a mass of undifferentiated details: in a case like this he 


VO 
uld Normally demonstrate also. 


2. NATURE OF THE 'TEST 
"lie language of the test with which we are concerned here con- 


А as far as possible of genuine spoken English. Where ae so 
ot always Possible, for reasons which will appear, pains were ta 
to have i 4 s possible. The 


it resemble the genuine article as closely as p 

nglish was i ей on tape to the subjects m шаш 
" Each test had its questions, also е7 оп ids am 
fe Subjects were equipped with an answer booklet " are 
the e Multiple-choice answers. ‘The use of tape p dore 
ests 11 test material was heard by each group of candidates., ud 
b, Such as the Brown-Carlsen, where the material не e a 
result ‘tent testers, suffer from а demonstrable unre шү x: 
bje, ‚ОЁ this variable, The use of multiple-choice ihre 
eqn "tive marking meant that the test could be standar ри ie 

“valent Population. The construction of multiple-choice ans 
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does of course present problems. To meet some of these cach of the 
choices represents a possible hypothesis and not merely a wrong 
answer. Candidates not taking into account all the clues in the text 
would be likely to make an incorrect choice, 

Care was also taken in an attempt to ensure a favourable “wash- 
back” effect in the classroom by the nature of the materials and the 
questions on it. Far too often tests have had a narrowing effect on 


the teaching whereas it js hoped that the present ones may result in a 
quickening and widening of interest, 


3. TESTS IN THE ВАТТЕВҮ 
(i) Test of content 


arrative or argument, to 
80 OD. Such a test was thus felt 
battery, but it was hoped to avoid 
important class ithatiog mes а feature of such a test. An 
was chosen which would be familiar 
the opening ig given here, < 8178 a fairly informal exposition: 


Breen knight and Sir Gawain/are ean 
ve read/you remember the story don : 
Were feasting one new year's eve/whet 


Questions follow on t i 

: j \ аре with Дем 
subject to tick his Choice of ye ema iere ent 
a deliberately easy example inte 


е 
feed answer book. Thus to r^ » 
pupils, there is apparent amp: ed early in the test to encourage t 


knights there should Cut his hen in the Phrase “that one of the 


Й A on 
to the contextual and Phonological | Which is resolved by attent! 
frame, is as follows: clues, 


= swe 
€ question, and an 
First, think about th 


Я та + / 
of the sentences in front of you E Бате the Green Knight suggests. wi 


hat he suggests? 


hich 
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A. Gawain should cut the Green Knight's head off....... 
B. They should cut each other's heads off — ....... 


(ii) and (11) Contextual constraints 

Clearly one's understanding of any particular word, or word 
8toup, is normally governed by one's understanding of the surround- 
Ing words, It is possible that such a skill is more used in understand- 
'Ng of the spoken than the written language, partly because of the 
“Mount of interference that occurs for instance in much conversation. 
I l6 Way we often finish other people's sentences for them; or 
interrupt them to reply to points we have already grasped before they 
are made, implies a high level of prediction. In conversation, which 
I5 an Ongoing activity, it seems likely that we use constraints more 
Predictively than retrospectively. In reading however one's eye 
already glances ahead and so makes use of clues on both sides of any 
Particular word. Nevertheless it is clear that in the oral mode we do 
Make use of both predictive and retrospective skills—we often re- 
Construct a meaning we have missed from what comes after it, as for 
"stance when we come into a conversation part way through. 

h The ty Des of constraints operating are semantic, syntactic, and 
а nological, In the sentence the reader has just read, for rue de 
sin intg operate from beyond the sentence, and from Уа the 
sti; PS, Semantically it is much more likely that the word “cor 

ant” will occur after “The types of” than say the word "'corset 

“cause the Previous paragraph is about constraints of the other than 
E Miis kind, and the whole article is about language and listening. 
op tactically it is necessary that the word occurring after The type 

Should be 4 NP, a noun or noun equivalent; we could not nor- 
Цу Say “Гре type of"— "are" or “beautiful” or “slowly”. Phono- 
pon Constraints as considered here do not operate їп pe an 
ange iously do so in listening. The pronunciation of ое 

Т to the question “where?” or as a question їп изеп: 


Where? There. (I see.) 

W There? (Yes.) -— 
эш Predispose us to either an answer like “Т see" or cdi e: 
of 4 Qc two tests (ii) and (iii) of contextual constraint = = w 
Sen Versation between two friends. In each umi ie 
Tou п and the Spontaneous discussion on it m e. cip 
and y У scripted and certain irrelevancies and о E aaah 
= final tape recorded in the general lines of the roug 1 


© 
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, Р е 
which was not however read verbatim. The result had thus th 
features of norma Conversation. Certain sen 


in the conversation Were chosen, So 
left alone; Sometimes another 
edited in instead. A Sentence 


would be a pause for the subj 


appropriate. The crucial sentence was 
indicated by editing a bell note before it into the tape. The answer 
sheet listed all the Sentences which followed the bell, and candidates 
had to tick them if they were 


> 
я 
a А 
= 

ё 

5 


. ‘ations 
iaa 518 necessary go that the predictio 

€ Sustaineq о T P 
ХЕ 


r frust t “hide 
ight have я strated. The commen 


ion 

+ r een a turn in the conversatio 

priateness, Conversation that confirms its inapp" 
The tests So far have 


Р ; . e 
following tests were wie un recorded spoken English. T 
simulate as ¢ +, ОЧЕ beforeh ing taken 
serie losely as Possible natural snd, care being ] reaso” 
or this is that the features : Speech, The genera 
concentration in day- Wish t 


4 such 
9 test do not appear їп 
" 8 1s Necessary for a test. 
(iv) Phonology i 


Here the aim 0 
Was to test how far the Subjects were sensitive t 
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the changes in meaning brought about by differing pronunciations 
of the same words or groups of words. We have no knowledge of the 
Part played by, for instance, intonation, in linguistic understanding. 

t may be, for example, that the working-class child is missing whole 
areas of meaning intended by the middle-class teacher. 

The basic analysis of intonational features used was that of 
Halliday's primary tone system (1967, p. 16). 


Tone 1 w falling 


Tone / rising 
"— V falling rising 
Tone 3 ^ rising 


Tone4 ^Z (rising) falling rising 
Tones 4% (falling) rising falling 


Halliday’s valuable contribution is to relate such tones to the grammar 
and semantics of language. He sets out these relationships in terms 
OF tone Contrast. Here is an example in terms of the contrasts be- 
‘Ween tones 1 and 2: “I don’t know” (tone one \) indicates genuine 
"Bhorance, Whereas "I don’t know” (tone two //) in reply, for in- 

Stance, to “how extraordinarily inefficient” means “I disagree". 
The test takes the form of a conversation between father, mother 
Stan daughter, aged rr, at breakfast. Although contextual under- 
itself 'ng and the level of difficulty of concept in the last sentence 
сопы 1496 of course, affect the interpretation of any single tone 
ntrast, there is nevertheless an attempt to isolate as far as possible 
Th Meaning conferred by that contrast and focus the question on it. 
Sah Conversation is divided into sections and a question near che 
js ach section of the conversation was briefly introduce: y the 
°r who also asked the question immediately after the section, 


а . . X 
Sin Subjects made their choice of answers in their answer booklet. 
arrator . 

Jim; [^ Ready foy the next part? 

Moxy. re You finished with the marmalade? 

Ps Y: Here you are. 

Mor, hanks, i 

Jim; T: Well whatever the delay it’s not this new postman’s fau 


arra 9, Seems a very efficient chap. What's his name? н 
ү, T Question 3. Has Jim ever heard the name before? 
&s/No/You can't tell 
; | l 
kn 15 а contrast between tones 1 and 2— What’s his "is vos | 
à ЭШ Ў 
forgo з. опе т N) and What's his name (I've heard i 
tten it, Tone 2 2) 
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(v) Register 


Я into every 

, : 'hich enters into ex 
es + tonation, whic ence egister 
Inlik lity to interpret ч sitivity to r 

Unlike M from carliest speech, sens _ Nevertheless 
рео und ано to the understanding of mier. young children 
une oe ant the way that for instance ib е dn them—that 
there is evi en " ther’s way of speaking 
Pagi r dolls their mo 
imitate to thei 


ше 
i 5 develop qt 

= ate usages сап La ep 
; of a variety of appropri f Арн к 
кн е он felt that а knowledge of the important reg 
ELS British English could 


inguisti i f adol 

linguistic equipment о 2 
det, human relationships. 
um ago, however, demonstrated 
Теш subjects merel 


x" part 
be regarded as a r 3 P 
escents, partly because o End 
Early work at ur a eti a 
that it was a profitless exe diré 
зе registers—so many iion de 
be a register marker. It w sitivity 
uch more valuable exercise would be to test sens uistic 
‚шр & as this would test the i 
ny one register, One might ret ме 
that of baseball. However, this геп ld be 
r; and that it wou weré 
The following polarities ont 
ough obviously there is $ 


Dimensions of Register 


‘cal 
Technical Non-technical (or other-technica ) 
Formal — Informa] 
Archaic — Modern 
Written — Spoken 
Impersonal __ Personal 
Literal — Metaphorical 
Evaluative — Uncritical 
Rational — . Emotional 
Public — rivate ts) 
ec 
The following passage (recorded With appropriate eie ee 
would come within the p blic/private, Personal/impersona p 
sions. The method of questioning ig 
each passage during 


a 

se © е 

; for there to be a Pe ate am 
Which the Subject Crosses the apron ans" : 
aken from the Passage and printed in hi ns 
1 i i Pu dE E ef 
booklet. The general Instruction js Put a cross against th 
you think doesn’t fit.” 


e 
or 
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Station Announcer 


: Г don Euston at 8.35, 
- The 8.15 from Wolverhampton, going forward to Londo 


Ў orted 20 minutes 
train has been rep iting for this 

H ive Platform 8. The = ers waiting fo 

е "e Frey will be less than that. Wua apis 8. 

train on Platform 3, proceed as soon as possi 


A. Going forward to London Euston at 8.35. 
as been diverted to Platform 8. 

I think it will be less than that. 
Toceed as soon as possible. 


É i ү be contraste 
lechnical with non-technical usage would 


d ‚ to-day. You remember 
We are Eoing to continue our study of the o iae ier mining 
that the main functions of the kidney are pee ee showing t : 
po tion of а ei om ‘il note the mutton and res s 
Position or the kidneys in a sheep. As you wi voee ped alc re 

en removed and the kidneys are p. " аа die 

Cavity, Can you pick out the ureter leading 
3 Formation of urine 


» „vater and salt balance 
c Чоп and offal 
Orsal region 
Pick out the ureter 


i swe reader of this paper. 
th арт cn Rm do not stand out for 
: ole n mi n the mature adult. It is 
* adolescent in the obvious way they ah тү apparently the 
: nea Sette bauer epee н ense of their acceptability 
Same t ing have an equivalence, and the x e ча pam 
er and above their paraphrasable conten 
(vi) Relationship 

The 
Certaj 
One p 


i ionship. This is 
i is battery is one entitled eanan 5 is, from 
rdi umi devise, and des ness oes which 
Oint of view, the most important don pubes person and Oe 
onstrate motives, those which owes vex hostili: sympathy 
й M SEND M EMEN UM ei It is from these u 
p into “tance, etc, and all the degrees betv 


j nents about people n 
anguage also that we commonly make jp dn cra Sena 
thei, interpersonal aspects. There follows a фео р rm 
капу Simulated sad ae live conversation i e nip denm 
n M th eal life situation time woul Fa A ne m 
cogs а the pe situation it very definitely 


[e] 1 red: 
9c rs has just ente 

i 3 waiti Vaters has J 

\ ’s w Iting-room: Mrs Water 
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MRS WATERS: Is that chair anybody's? 

MRS HOLT: No dear, these are my things. I'll move them. 
MRS WATERS: Thank you. 

MRS HOLT: It's Mrs Walker isn't it? 

MRS WATERS: No, Waters. | adi 
MRS HOLT: Oh Waters! I’m Mrs Holt. Live on the corner of Ridge Roa 
know where I mean? 
MRS WATERS: Yes, I know; 


К son 
I've seen you about. Is it Dr Curr or Dr Nel 
to-day? 


a es ich 
Mrs HOLT: Dr Nelson I hope. Can't stand the other one. Didn't do mu 
for my stomach. 


MRS WATERS: He’s only young, isn’t he Mrs Holt? Not had so much expe? 
ence. ing 

MRS HOLT: Dr Nelson cured that. It’s worry he said. You just stop worry! 
and take this three times a day after meals. So I did. 

MRS WATERS: Oh that’s good. I couldn't stop worrying just like that. " 

MRS HOLT: The other doctor, Dr Curr, he was in the General before " 
came here. 


MRS WATERS: The Central wasn’t it? 

MRS HOLT: Pity they ever closed the Cottage Hospital Do you know ме 
Waters, they shut it down and nobody lifted alin Е | 

MRS WATERS: Well there was a petition went rou d about it, but 

couldn't get enough signatures. Did you sign? " 


» i ont 
Don't approve of signing things- with 


they 


MRS HOLT: Yes, I'm i i i E 
ud holding on to it all right. Got another year's pay" 
There are questions about their ot 

who is more interest 


the doctor) 


4. PRocEDURE 
A tape was made of aj six tests; the 


Was converted to 32 ips. in case some 


playing at the higher s 
Trials were conducted, ind. There Was 


jt 
| "T 
Original was a 73 i.p: де 
Schools did not have reco i. 


^ a 

bá ead minimal loss of sound qoos 

in the Midlands, The whole apjj s lective and non-selective s үсй 

except for those who would few Tange of students was INV" nc 
e 


had difficulty with reading 
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Bs | Low y The trials were conducted with 380 students of 
calil., a! years of age: means and standard deviations were 
Чон оп the basis of these it appeared that the test was 
appeared f ing best with the 13- to 14-year-olds. At this level it 
defective trom item analysis that most items were working effectively ; 
recorded items were revised or omitted. The revised test was re- 
T ed in BBC studios by courtesy of the Corporation. 
13 be nii dea the revised tape were carried out with the range of 
secondar Mdren (9o boys, 9o girls) at a non-selective and selective 
ee y school in the Midlands, together with certain other tests. 
omplete battery was as follows: 
P xd research listening comprehension test 
ту rbal and non-verbal (N.F.E.R. 1968) | 
» Secondary Reading Test (Vocabulary, comprehension, con- 
tinuous prose) (N.F.E.R.) 
А й аа Personality Inventory m 
tbal aum ed to find correlations with an intelligence score, 
anguage non-verbal; and with the other complementary aspec : 
any P o ies iri reading. The personality test was used to see i 
Sonality c between performance on the listening test and per- 
cism di ariables on the extraversion/introversion, stability/neuroti- 
Check ensions. There is built into this test a lie-score intended as 
interesti the other dimensional scores, which sometimes indicates 
"Маа ing personality trait in itself. — à — 
am or b were carried out by test administrators from the resea 
and he! teachers, The tests are self-contained with E керен 
: гумон PME given on the tape; consequent oe E 
is į т 18 simplified very considerably. This is deli 
"tended that the tests can be administered by any teacher 
S "e i training. However, strict examination conditions 
E Sii i freedom from вир с ee os 
Ју es ent; onditions and a competent tap np модне і 
tio ntial. It is worth noting that in many 5100/8 


8 are Ё 
very hard to obtain. 


ES] 


both 
t of 


5. RESULTS 


Th 
8 . 
nd а а of the trials with the revised (а 
Meang m non-selective school (180 subjects) 
аз in te in Table I: the correlations were ma 

able IT, 

е 1 B + 

Correlation between listening comprehe 


pe in a large selective 
were calculated; the 
de between the tests, 


nsion and total IQ, 
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Р 52) те 
. :8. Rankin (1952 d 

is withi тта] range of o:4 to o е 

н Am ep Brown and Carlsen between o 

м mainly higher than lower. 
listening comprehensions and IQ are 
will depend on the nature of either t 
tween listening com 


ions between 

Obviously correlations os ы 

not very stable and a goo «os 

est used. The ea 

i г an r 

prehension and reading шү idet 

rehension) are high (07519 and 07311) which i also in ise 

ire research. At high school level in = = bem 

5 i i f 0-72 and 0-68. | — 

Caffrey (1955) obtained correlations o 1 but little importan | 

there are low correlations With speed rea ing, Ives experiment? 
can be attached to this as the speed tests are themselves e» 


s are 
b-tests 
There is nothing in the evidence to suggest that the su 
duplicating one another. H 


0 
asure 
hich is significant as a nau 

res of the individual sub-te Е” 
€ only very low correlations 


6. Cowcrusiox 
The Process o 


is now underwa 
Portable reliabi 


f establi 
Y. When 
e instrume 


Shing norms in 
these are com 
nt for the me. 


О.Е. 
different parts of rm a 
pleted it is hoped P рї 
asuring of listening С 


d 
an 
10n purposes in the C that ; 
minations, ^p ere are reasons for thinking 0 
Whole-range ability test for 1 


eds 
3 plus might meet the 
40-8oth Percentile for CSE, and it is hoped to verify this. 
2. Asa measure of listening. Th 
iding 4h : 


a 
€ test may be applied by any t€ 


chet D 
menta] conditi 


л 
a 


stand 
3. As resource material. The tests are Constructed from the 9": 
point of a particular att; 


pis f. 
Htude to language, and the mater tuse e 
linguistically. The Questions are д Pointer to certain featul® 4 
the language, and can thus be use 
English. 


hin. 
d in the day-to-day teac " 


epe 
isation is COT, 
€r, as far as standardisation 
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STUDENT OPINION ON METHODS 
OF ASSESSMENT 


by J. W. STARR 
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— ABSTRACT 
Post-gra ME of student teachers on methods of assessment used in one-year 
Westionnaire egeris of training were investigated by administering a 
majority of о 483 students in four University Departments of Education. 
Course Work wmm 5696 favoured a method of assessment based on 
9n the result: only. Less than 2% favoured a method which depended solely 
of methods = a final examination. Students who had had direct experience 
isposed to ei ree based on course work tended to be more favourably 

h methods than were other students. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


тї 
mop 8o years since Edgeworth (1890) in an article signi- 
rew na ed The element of chance in competitive examinations" 
‘Mining pin to the unreliability of traditional methods of ex- 
Open to cri though Edgeworth’s experimental design may have been 
у his main contentions have been borne out by 
evidence investigations, and, over the years, а substantial body of 
Which casts doubt on both the reliability and validity of 


tradi m 
itio: ce 
nal examining methods has been amassed. The rate of reform 


o 

i metho H + + 

in ods of assessment, especially in institutions of higher educa- 
ow, and it is only 


lon i 
Wit hi а United Kingdom, has been extremely sl 
With ney € last decade that an increased willingness to experiment 
b dat saos of assessment has become apparent. — на 
Xen conn Critics, who have recently become more vociferous, have 
Yon, cerned about the “all or nothing” nature of final examina- 
a » Ven an extensive and carefully designed examination can test 
Че Sample of the work covered during a course, and, in addition, 
asion» Ormance of a candidate on one “occasion”, even if the “ос- 
Qe Dips, 00А over several days, may not be a reliable indication of 
ш ntl to which he has profited from a course. The alternative 
Y proposed is a system of continuous (or, more correctly, 
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as 10 
's agreement as 
ed t always agrec | 
= although there is по A rom eh 
tive) assessment, alt c itali араг 
M eec examinations should disappear ras mod 
iri ciun in modified form but be supplemented by as 
continue 
course work. | 
A survey carried out b 
's University in 196 
ueen's Univers; 
сыла sample of students thought 


/ indicated that they 
pleted during the year; 82% pee m marks 
Ystem of assessment in which 60% o гк. The 

ination and 40% on course is 1969) 
in a recent report (N.U.S. 79 


lative 
s cumu А 
tion of examining methods, including an element e of a fait 
assessment, is use jority of Students will be assu s an 
deal. The report also Points out th d that, 


jnuous 
DS where there is no formal system of rapa 
» the course Work record is almost always taken into : 
for students who are on the various borderlines ionecred 
he use of methods of cumulative assessment has been p 
in initial courses ini 


1969 
Since 1927 (Times Educational Supp leme ersi 
very common in colleges and ui 

of education, The first large-scale use of cu T 
assessment w connexion with the 
training of teachers 


p foe * 
emergency scheme Tue 
Operated in 
Scheme launcheq 50 


: . 4 пов. `, h- 
the immediate post-war pe үй 


sessed V 
ME 35,000 teachers, who had been ки оп the 
out a formal examination, into the profession. A repor 0 
scheme (Ministry of Education 
Cumulative asses 


otho? ү 
» 1950) claims that the: cd accoun, 
Ment provided “an unhurried and detaile {в of P 
of the student’ effort, Progress and effectiveness in all AES. re” 
training from the da entered college to the day of his dep! a fe" 
While a large Majority of stu 

considered that 


ist; ao” 
J ents regarded the system as "^ i» 
It alloweg too much room for personal p grati 
and a number found the Sense of eing continually.under gum nave" 
rather irksome as exemplified p lis request “Why cannot % “ad 
final examination to relieve us of the bogey of assessment? -pdi”® 

The main purpose of the Present article is to report the 

of a survey of student Opinion carried out in 1968. 
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: 2. DESIGN OF THE SURV! 
| 3] : SURVE 
(i) The subjects | 


The sa ES 

and 263 E pr P of 483 graduate student teachers, 220 men 
training in on à y ho were following a one-year course of professional 

the academie а four University Departments of Education durin 
in the year uie 1967-8. This represented 64% of the 755 aa 
Ment actually ма in the four Departments. The method of assess- 
ment I a system icy was different in each Department. In Depart- 
nal Men. n o cumulative assessment was used and there was no 
Work done tret n. In Department II 80% of the marks were for 
Which was imi the course and 20% for one final examination paper 
9f course zo ** to standardise the marking of the various pieces 
оп a profile ve n Department III the final assessment was based 
Of the course + three marks obtained in final papers taken at the end 
ing the course ogether with three grades awarded for work done dur- 
Course work in 1 he relative weighting as between examinations and 
Weight was pi e in expressed in percentage terms but rather more 
Brades for Ps ias in practice to the examination marks than to the 
entirely nas "i work. In Department IV the assessment depended 
aken into ae nal examination, except that course work record was 
account in reaching a decision about candidates who were 


the E 
Pass/fail borderline. 
(ii) л, 
he Questionnaire 
The 

8 „© questi - а 
Опа] MR ign asked each student for several items of per- 
a Bree, The lon: age, sex, main teaching subject, type and class of 
“Sessing the Td section presented eight alternative methods of 
heoretical work done during the course and asked the 


Stud 
ents 

me to a 2 

Methods of arrange these in order of personal preference. The 


` fina А 
па мнщ only; 
e ordetling ation only with course wor 
py Bnal ex © candidates; 
E Na tone 80%; course work 20%; 
p na annos 60%; course work 40%; 
G, goal exami 0 50%; course work 50%; 
H ma itera 40%; course work 6075; 
Course ue ination 20°%,; course work 8090; 
rk only, no final examination. 


assessment were: 


k taken into account for 
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Each student was asked to add a few sentences explaining the reason 
for his first choice. Course work was defined as including short and 
long essays, dissertations on special topics, work for seminars and for 
methods courses; practical teaching was specifically excluded. 


(iti) Analysis 


all other subjects were classified k 

ation was the academic standing " 
5 Were used: (a) those holding а 

or upper second class honours degree; (b) ae holding а lower 

А : T я 55 

lionoum Ht hie da degree; and (c) those holding a third cla 


t 
erence were therefore akos giving each of the methods as firs en 
ар women Separately in а culated. These were obtained for fou! 
universities combined вас department as well as for the 


the re н re 

lassified ine Siven by the students for their first Fred 

Part of linia а number of categories. The о 
nvestigation wil] be reported in a subsed 


results of this 
article. 
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dés dare in which the methods of assessment were presented in 
fnis ан 9 Assessment based on course work only was ranked 
might be узы the proportion of marks which it was suggested 
P. nimi mer to an examination, the lower the ranking given; 

айпай "t solely on a final examination was ranked last. 
sex difference о г аарын rank orders for men and women revealed a 
Site ra ry Ten were more inclined to favour the allocation of 
40%: cous o inal ier з and ranked method F (final exam 
method Н ” work 60%) first, while women gave first place to 

course work only). 


TABLE I 


PREFERENCE 
ERENCE ORDERS FoR DIFFERENT METHODS OF ASSESSMENT OF 
STUDENTS FROM Four DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION 


Method of assessment* 


Dept, 1 n A B C D E F С H 
` M 36 8 7 6 5 4 8 2 1 
P аа 8 y 6 s 4 3 2 1 
liess i All 79 8 7 6 5 4 3 2 I 
` M 61 8 7 6 s 4 3 І 2 
Е 89 8 7 6 5 4 El 2 $ 
Dept. 1 Al wo В 7 © в а в 8* t 
i M 69 8 т 6 S 4 3 2 ! 
E жж 8 y 6 g 4 i 9? ? 
Dept АП 143 8 7 6 5 4 2 2 I 
ES M ou B or 4 Bo ра ^ 
Eg 8 7 @ 9 T S * 3 
Pour АП тїт 8 7 6 3 I 2 4 5 
e M 220 8 6 5 4 I 2 3 
combines Е 263 8 : 6 5 4 3 2 I 
* A. Б; Al 483 8 7 6 в 4 3 *? I 
B. Final examination only 
E "ina ae with course work in borderline cases 
ES Final xam 80%; course work 20% 
F inal em 60%; course work 40% 
G Fina am 50%; course work 50% 
н inal See 40%; course work 60% 
А Xam 20%; course work 80% 


Ourse work onis 
h Department, and in all four 
f the eight methods of assess- 
. Of the complete sample, 
) as first choice; the next 
course work 80%) 


Th 
Depart, Percentage of students in eac 
Me Ments together, 
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ге 

anki han 2% gàY 

*59/5 of the sample. Less t саа 

нт Pa eg сүз Y (final exam with course w 
thods y ) 

тета cases) as first choice. 


TABLE II 


F 
ETHODS О: 
ғ EicHT MET 
1 WHO GAVE EACH ОЕ 
PERCENTAGES* OF STUDENTS v m 

ASSESSMENT as First 


Method of assessment} : © H 
n A B G D E co 972 
Dept.I M 36 OO оо o'o оо оо 2 
ii F 43 o'o оо оо на i5 
All 79 оо оо оо оо 13 am sað 
^ " 8 11°5 

M 6: 16 зз оо 3:3 9 f a ; 
Dept. II F 89 оо үт od 23 гт 45 2e. 573 

All rso 97 20 оо 27 47 73 
Dept. ПІ M 69 o'o 


a git 
oo 2:3 оо 23 9 


gig 607 

00 оо og 130 174 176 514 

F 74 оо og 00 оо 8: 230 133 560 
All 143 96 оо oo Оо о 203 


à rg 220 

Dept. IVM 54 90 F7 x 18:5 29:6 po Ne 316 

F 57 оо 53 35 ary 12:3 15 63 27 
All irr 90 45 27 198 207 i89 e pr 

Four M 220 95 юй gs 55 ёт 14:6 

Depts. F 263 oo 155 о 8 РЗ 

combined All 483 1 


y not 
als may 
given Correct to one decimal Place and some row tota 
therefore be exactly тоо, 
1 A. Final examination only 
B “inal exam With course work in borderline cases 
С; inal exam 80%; Course work 20% 
D. Final exam 60%. Course work o% 
E. Final exam 50%. 
E p 
G 
H 


93 Course work o% 
inal exam 09% 


5 Course work 609, 
Final exam 20%; course work 80% 
ourse work only 


re 


ents 
67 out of 79 studen the 


F ; О 
wing an inversion © 


5 
- Of the 12 students ^ m 
returned orders of Preference Which 


; Showed some differens А 
the majority, 9 save method H Course work only) as first pre : 
while 3 thought that 50 а be perse ta 


€ 


final 
me Marks 
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examination. Thus some 96% of the respondents in this Department 
expressed satisfaction with the method by which they were in fact 
being assessed. 

In Department II, where 20% of the marks were allocated to a 
final examination and 80%, to course work, the rank order of pre- 
ference for men and women taken together was the same as in Depart- 
ment I: method H (course work only) was ranked first, and method A 
(final exam only) last. Men however gave first place to method G 
(final exam 20%; course work 80%) while women gave first place to 
method H (course work only). A much smaller proportion of students 
than in Department I (573% compared with 96-295) actually gave 
method H (course work only) as first choice, and more students ex- 
Pressed a preference for the allocation of some marks to a final ex- 
amination (see Table II. About 25% of the respondents in this 

“partment expressed satisfaction with the method actually in use 
Y ranking it first. 

In Department III, where the assessment was based on a profile 
a three examination marks and three grades for course work but no 
Precise percentage of the total was allocated to either group, method 
coltre work only) was ranked first, methods F (final exam 40% 
ла Work 60%) and С (final exam 20%; course work 80%) т 
ж place, and method A (final exam only) was ranked last. ere 

5 again a sex difference but in the opposite direction to that in 

partment IT: men gave first place to method H (course work only), 
While Women ranked method F (final exam 40%; course work 60%) 
SS. Tihe Proportion of students who actually gave method H 
(course Work only) as first choice was 56%; this was similar to the 
qi esponding percentage in Department П (57:375) but markedly 
: o Tent from the percentage in Department I (96:290). T hus = 
ki /o of the respondents in this Department thought that some marks 
Оша be allocated to a final examination but none thought that short 
an 50% of the marks should be awarded in this way. It is difficult 


е 455655 the extent to which the students in this Department were 
e proportion of the 


"ng to su us quo since a larg 

"espondents p айу ege m vague about how the method of 
SSessment in use in the Department was operated in pin afia 
сха 2 Department IV, where the assessment was NS wo ore 
The "nation, with course work taken into account in np ened f 
inar E (final exam 50%; course work 50%) маз ked second, 
ag Hd F (final exam 40%; course work 60%) was fod H (course 

Method A (final exam only) was ranked last. Metho 
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| i o 
i ly), which was given first place in each of the 
work on i came fifth in this Department. Тр nen 
oe nien gave first place to method ү = к б0р, course 
B thod D (final ex dese 
9 d second place to me к оте 
work 50 A pit for women methods E (final ww ; : id ^ed first 
t jo Be F (final exam 40%; course work 60 | күне 
work 50% h method Н (course work only) was ranke кз 
AU e i f students (27%) gave ft 
Е his Department, a larger proportion of stu | responding 
ol i to it than to any of the other methods. The co 
c 
Vendi for Departments l II 
56:09; respectively. | Only 45% 
t expressed satisfaction with ae | 
perro it first. A lar rtion than in any other Dep 
some 73%, thought that some 


ain a sex 
There was again a 


à :chtly from 
ence given by Science students differed slightly 

that given by Arts Students, Arts stud > 

work only) first, while S 


%; course work 80%) 


hin Departments 


cone 
however revealed e as à 
and the small differences found in the sam] 
whole are Probably due to factors oth 
dichotomy, 


. е 
5/Ѕсіепс 

er than the Arts/S¢ 

Differences between sty 


When the resu 
order of 


dents holding different types of degree 


course work 60%) 


0, 
: а exam 50%, course work 50% 
and second respectively, The honour, 

ment based on co 


a 
asses 

5 Students favoured an e wor 

Tanking methods H (cours 

only) and G (final exam 209 


con! 
o> Course work 80%) first and m 
olding general deg al 
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JR Some marks were awarded in this way in practice, but not in 
€partment I where the method of assessment actually used depen- 
ded on course work only. 


4. CONCLUSIONS AND DISCUSSION 


In the sample as a whole a majority of students favoured a method 
of assessment based on course work only with no final examination 
567375 gave method Н (course work only) as first preference, and less 
than 2% gave as first preference either of the two methods which did 
Dot allocate any marks to course work. A method which allocated 
5°% or more of the marks to course work was given as first preference 
РУ 92°1% of the students in the sample. 

These overall percentages mask interesting differences between 
nl Hs The proportion giving method H (course work only) 

rst choice varied from 96:29, in Department I, where method H 
Was actually in use, to 27:09; in Department IV, where method B 
i nal exam only with course work taken into account in borderline 

азез) was actually used. Even in Department IV, however, method 
k course work only) was given as first preference by more students 
bs any of the other methods, the next most popular азбан (judged 
ch us way) being E (final exam 50%, course work 5094) which was 
Eo by 20:7% of the students. | 2. 
con, terms of an order of preference obtained by combining, for це 
тресе sample, the rank orders given by individual students, 
method H (course work only) was the most popular and method А 
ы exam only) least popular. There was, overall, a sex eie : 
" n favoured the allocation of a proportion of the marks to a па 
‘mination, ranking method F (final exam 40%, course work 60%) 
Pers While women ranked method H (course work only) first. In 
dition there was some evidence that students who held honours 
urn had less favourable attitudes towards formal examinations 
„Зап those holding pass or general degrees. It may be that cramming 
> Preparation for examinations is more intense in honours e a 
à that this has engendered a greater dislike of formal examinatio 


an is evident i th e of students holding general degrees; :0r 
Students who we eneral degrees may have rather less confidence 
8g Б : d by a method 


n i oy: Я 
of m ability to cope with the prolonged stratn impose 
үтер 1 inations was related in- 
Sa iti ormal examina 1 | 
Fee done imer д : nt to which examina- 


Ver, И 
tio lh though not proportionately, to fug ене in Department 
"8 were used in the Department concerned. Thus, in Dep: 
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egligible 
almost neglig 
thod H (course work only) was oes y v of a final 
I, where-me 'as prepared to admit the us edure. 
ion of students wa P in the assessment proc B 
proportio: all element in the asses thod 
: as even a sm ^ 7 where me 
in ti» ойт hand, students in Department y pede cases) 
On the o ү york taken into account in were 
xam with course wor ji method, 
c wem while for the most part unhappy with s which a final 
was neal to a mixed method of assessment E; marks. The 
cathe contributed a substantial proportion E "dh the addi- 
die in attitudes can be exemplified by considering 
di 


ive 

sked to 01У 

€ of the students when aen gave 
A student in Department I, v 


method H (course work only) as his first preference wrote: 


whole course, and dem 


e above 

© me the most intelligent and just of — this 

I certainly have had to w ег, and more couse баргай y 

encouraged laziness ced con- 

ime people who Eiern some 

ears were placed well bel re not 4 
months. The final exams “elad 

inowledge of the subject, me 

A Majority of Students 

view; for example one wh 

work 40%) as first prefe: 


rate 
à node 

in Department IV took a morem course 
0 gave method D (final exam 60%, 

Tence wrote: 
is extremely impo: 


a person's ae 
Á urs 
k over a long period, but if the Percentage for co 
is any higher (than 40% i 


В imes will 5 
at examination times V я 


ну and 
ability р 
= wo 
"ply 
imp?’ 


In conclusion one may Say that, with very few peer 
students in this Sample who have €xperienced a full sys it to a 
cumulative assessment are quite emphatic that they prefer enced 4 
system involving final examinations, Those who have exper ) wou 
mixed system (i.e. part cou › Part final examination cours? 
welcome the allocation ofa] ion of marks to jnatio” 
work; and, in many Cases, the elimination of the final exam 
altogether would be preferred, * 
assessed on the basis of final ex 


ption® 


en 

bee 

è OW a 
Those who have up to n 


nis 
2l a n 
aminations would prefer 
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sy : 

fan i me in which a substantial proportion of the marks 
аЙе to i a A was allocated to course work. It seems reason- 
widely hes gh at КШ systems of assessment become more 
traditions ds pie l be increasing pressure from students for the 
placed че "m ахаишшнып to be phased out altogether and re- 
lone б ж v en system of cumulative assessment. The prob- 
Bina tare af | " n and moderation which are an inevitable con- 
hot only in P of cumulative assessment will have to be faced, 
minis cw ments of education but in other university depart- 
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ABSTRACT 


|. Piaget 
individual. 

à greater tragedy than the death of an individu 

(1926) notes that the 


Young child 
eath an accidents are e 


ce 
a lescen 
Xplained causally. It is not until ado 
he Claims, that the chil i 


tory 
imilar 27 
ed by Piaget (1950). Ina f childs” : 
* there is little evidence o jes pefo" 
capacity to set UP Possibilities 9 account for events in elope. 
the age of 13 plus, Flavell ( ) Suggests that there isa p збе i 
in the general Capacity for discriminating the role attributen Ты, 
—their dispositions, Capabilities, limitations etc. This iy 
claims, occurs about mi nce, — quae 
ar ones, concerned wit ears 8° 
& Suggest that by the age of 13 or 14 Y 
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ticipa 

Tther evidence of this lack of an 

awareness in childhood is provid 
t 


of children’s thinkin 
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children will become aware, not only of their own feelings, but that 
others will have similar feelings. In other words, the stage at which 
reflective thought becomes possible brings the ability to anticipate 
and appreciate the consequences of events (including tragic ones) on 
People other than themselves. 


2. THE INVESTIGATION 


For the investigation 60 children between the ages of g and 15 
Years were selected. This population was divided into three age 
Beans, 20 children of 9 years, 20 children of 13 years and 20 children 

15 years. The children were selected from each age group on the 

asis of their measured intelligence, within the IQ limits of 9o to 110. 
" Fa test material consisted of thirteen short descriptive accounts 
had É erent tragic events concerned with every-day life. Each story 
number Selected for use as test material after it had been tried in a 
šo er of pilot studies. The stories were all descriptive accounts 
ту Dat the child's ability to draw out the inferences could be tested. 
© content of each story was designed, first, to discover whether 
child Considered the event to be tragic and, secondly, to discover 
Nether the child could anticipate the social, personal and emotional 
"Sequences and implications of each tragic situation. | 
doge he stories were told to each child individually. Two gnare 
aid asked after each story. Who do you feel sorry for in this d 
Verbati hy do you feel sorry?” The child’s responses к E 
à ch ae Subsidiary questions were asked only when € "ipis С í 
Or “yy 5 meaning was required. Such questions as In what way? 

hat do you mean?” were used for this purpose. — 
any ue responses to the question “Why do you feel sorry! kc 
thin: er of categories, each category showing а different que “ 
а бед about the tragic. Two independent raters c а 
betwee, each response to one of six categories. The tota җн E 
Percent, Taters for all story items and all responses, wo н 
takin ABC, was 98-4. It was found that the percentage g 
П age group separately, was fairly consistent. — 
Table © Criteria used for the allocation of the responses к wis vids 
SS hai hese six initial categories fall into two gi = ia ну 
Ween Wing a different quality of thinking. The differen 2 
App, Children were seen to lie in the amount of recognition 

*ciatj ариу f a given tragic event 
ON the к 100 of the effects, and implications, 0 asd < 
the feelings of those concerned. Some responses are г : Ss 

atty of this awareness they show. Other categories of respo 


the 
Wh 
со; 
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Category 
code 
o 
I 


showing “Res 


there were тод such r 
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CRITERIA FOR ALLOCATION OF RESPONSES 


Criteria 

Not classifiable on any criteria listed below. Jement 

Responses which ignore, or fail to appreciate, the eler 
of tragedy in the story. * because 

Tautological Explanatory. A de facto reason, e.g. ally а 
it happened”. A purely descriptive reason, usua Eg 
mere repetition of the bare facts of the story. E 
“Because he was killed", 

Social Explanatory. Responses showing some awart ess 
of the social factors, implications or сопевоца y 
Anticipation of the effects on families, friends, 
standers etc, E.g. “His family would suffer’. sare- 

Emotional Explanatory, Responses showing some ped 
ness of the emotional factors, implications or СО 


iven out 
quences of the event, E.g. “He would be driv 
of his mind”, 


Imagined other possibi 
reasonable or log: 
emotional. 


'eness 


a 
iven as 


lities or consequences £g ET 
socia 


ical explanation, but not 


". "Those coded 3, 4 and 5 


» 


сої” 
uring 
e 


3. RESULTS e 
усеп age í the 4% 
B'OUps in the response to be 
O you feel oor р ће геѕро 


Sorry for? f d not to а 
or?" re foun : Феї“ 
пу acceptable leve] y WSIE 


i "ere slight di^, 
n response to the y Although there were slig ? 


rn 
Question "Why do you feel 80 eat’ 


> Or $ 
ere 8toups were found. In he eed ә 
s : 
бетй 74 responses which were catego! up: 
ricte Awareness” 


In the 13-year-old age Pab 
esponses. By the ron dii years, the nu 


2 ia 
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TABLE II 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN AGE GROUPS 


9 Gt St 94 15+ 
Bee gn p vo df op xo d р 
f O57 1 5. œs Sr rS. eor 156 15. oor 
* 49 1 0:03 r7 i N.S. 0:20 13:3 TS. oot 
3 64 1 oor o'16 І N.S. o:go 102 1S. oor 
^ 26 1 . O10 65 1S. or 176 1S8. oor 
2 o9 1 . 040 38 15. oos 10'02 І S. oor 
к I4'9 1 S. oor oo I N.S. 1707 + S. o'i 
: DO 2 S. o:20 2: 1 N.S. ото 10:2 18. oor 
27 a . озо r7 І N.S. o20 10:03 І 5. оог 
а 16 1i N.S. ого 65 15. oor 15:3 18. oor 
Ж o9. i 5. 0'20 65 1S. oor 132 1S. oor 
i oro f N.S. 106 І 5. oor 106 18. oo: 
3 94 1i N.S. oso 65 15. oo: my r$. оог 
of 


ice responses had fallen to 34. To obtain a fuller picture of 
ейп вд, differences, a three-way between-group comparison was 
betwee out. ‘Table II shows the level of significance of the differences 
Oldest n age groups. The differences between the youngest and 
there boy Sroups are significant for every item except 12. Whilst 
signifies differences between the other age groups, these are not all 

ant at any acceptable level. The differences, in fact, are seen 


0 ү; à ) 
ary with the story item. 


4. GENERAL DISCUSSION OF THE RESULTS 


E *Xamining the child's concept of the tragic, the fuller the 
таеш of the concept, the greater the flexibility and width of the 
5 awareness and ability to anticipate the consequences of tragic 
‘on will be, In the fully attained concept there seems to be a 
ation that more is involved than the bare facts of the event itself. 
event would seem to contain a 
f, the full physical, social and 
In terms of the present 
cept will 


atta: 


situat 
Tealis 
Зе аг ture response to а tragic 
Otion 1 to, and an appreciation o 
Search. implications of a tragic event. t 
Sho, c» this means that the child who has attained the соп 
Seneralised awareness” in his response. - 
showin m the evidence, no particular age group can be тт, 5 : 5 
Ware 8 any sudden change from "Restricted m | ge а 
thin саа, The majority of children move into a hig pires 
p dane about the age of 15 years. ‘This characteristic, vue m 
Show, S to vary with the theme of the story. The same ch 
ER p Oth types of awareness to different stories. 
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vm ; ith age 

In general, however, the quality of thinking does а á 
Below the age of 13 years, children's thinking is pecu edy can be 
way. It is possible that this quality of thinking about tr B De child: 
equated with the stage of concrete operations in the ; t they are 
Concrete operations have a particular restriction in t " dd. The 
carried out with data which is immediately present to the c n "There 
child cannot go beyond the data and make inferences from it. т.0185 
is evidence of this quality in the thinking of many піпе-уей 
when presented with some tragic themes. 

On the other hand, the child w 
operations in his thinking has the 
an action or event. He c 
data. This quality is evi 
about tragedy. Some c 


А ic 
à э nferences from the details of a trag 
or generalised” awareness, 


It appears, then, that the child 
facts actua 


he 
«od tot 

of 9 years is generally йв 
ually described in th i 


ons bY 


the 

sition in the child’s thinking abo а 
tibed as a movement from egocen d ex 
агепеѕѕ, Pre.causa] thinking wo cerne 
ers think, feel and react when СОП ajorit 
$ evident in the thinking of use i A 

: d 55 a ma 5 
ence between the thinkin e c vang наг іти r 


RNC 


TONE Г 
f t dest age g al 
tested. This difference 28 Of the youngest and olde to 


e $ se 
S significant (р = o:o1) in respo” 
There is a certai 


n affinity betw, 
tragedy and what else y betw 


is known abou 
t Processes. 
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in the numbers of children who note the possible effects on the 
feelings of those involved and concerned. In other words, there 
Appears to be an increase in the “generalised” concepts which see 
relationships over the whole of the tragic event. 

The results of the present study would appear to be similar to 
the differences in the judgments of adolescent pupils noted by Peel 
(1966). It is only by the age of 14 years that children show a firm 
tendency to make comprehensive judgment or imagine alternative 
Possibilities about the material presented to them. If judgments are 
interpreted as the anticipation of consequences and awareness of the 
Implications of tragedy, then the evidence of the present study indi- 
Cates that such thinking generally occurs at fifteen, and less frequently 
at 13 years, It appears as if the child must have reached the stage of 
Propositional thought before he can justify his reasons by explanation 
rather than mere description, when asked to say why a hypothetical 
tragic event is tragic to him. 

There is some evidence that the level of a child's thinking will 
decide his conceptions of other people (Flavell, 1963). A conception 
Of other people would include a capacity to discriminate the attitudes, 
feelings and dispositions of others. Characteristically, this capacity 
15 Not present until middle childhood and early adolescence. Flavell's 
findings suggest that this conception is closely related to the con- 
Ception of the tragic. It is not until at least 13 years that the child's 
conceptions of tragedy show an awareness of the feelings, the social 
Needs, the emotional reactions and sensitivity of others. 

The findings of the present study appear to confirm some of the 
Conclusions of other investigations into the child’s thought processes. 

Odwick (1959) pointed out the extent of the variation in logical 
maturity in the reasoning of each child about historical material. A 
ig characteristic is noted in the responses of the Mice 
a OUP. There is a wide range in types of thinking, in many of the 

геп, to different tragic themes. Lodwick, however, concludes 
ay evidence of formal thinking about historical agri ae 
EET E а of Үү Г 
m Ise idence of chi 

reason” about tragic events appears at an earlier age than would 


i "үх EE A 
ir "Xpected with historical material. T'he ages at w hich formal think- 
nd to confirm the findings 
ir findings, they 
сер ШЕ that children with a chronological age of 15 = ae 
“hed formal thought. Though they used a variety of material, 


d awareness”, then the ev 
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г Е Я x -— in 
some of which was literary, there is evidence of a similar trend 
children's response to tragic material. 


6. Some EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 


To educate the child in literary tragedy is in many ways bs 
educate the imagination. The young child's imagination towards 
some aspects of tragedy appears to be limited to the concrete detai! 
of the story. Yet the reading of literature demands an imaginative 
response—the construction of images on the basis of a verbal e 
cription. The reading that anticipates all that is involved, whic 


transfers the reader into the action of the story so that he feels 107 
volved, needs an active, 


А Я way 
К ОПС DOW suggests that this will not а iate 


ithin each age group. 

the tragic, there is evide 

d awareness from story © 

areness, this means that regard m 

age of the Broup taught, Огу presented to children as well a8 
One of the aims 


: à р Е chil E 

This means, presum " qe. literature is to sensitise the itin 
› ably, that through the contact with great Wf 

understand ot 


S of oth 


a 
nce 9 
о Sto? 


ust 
to the 


eling” 
emotions and motive 


children are clear] 


s 
y note 87 people, Yet at the age of 9 Y€ 5 from 
the evidence of duc mir of such Sensitivity. It is pq епу 
> that only if tragi mes are si 
presented can they become a useful А un sies rowth of 8 14 
tivity. Class discussion or the implicat m * à E themes ^» u$ 
perhaps lead the child to appreciate i a а о ae human 27 rot 
. ne e cts sa 

and come to terms with the human NINE aa o са evidently sd 

enough just to present tragic ] "rd і р 


| n 
Hterature which may or may 
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fo understanding, or spend time analysing the theme in terms of 
metaphors, analogies, similes and the like. Rather than this, it seems 
more appropriate to examine the feelings, fears and sensitivity of the 
Characters even with young children. Questioning could play an 
Important part in this by helping children to get “inside” the charac- 
ters. Such questions could be used, not as tests of understanding 
but as aids to understanding, where this is seen to be lacking in the 
child, 

It is a widely accepted view that drama enables the child to 
absorb and communicate experience. Sealey (1962) claims that the 
Child can be encouraged through drama, to play out a variety of 
emotional experiences and undergo many imaginative experiences. 
In this way, it is possible that by acting out simple tragic themes the 
Young child may be able to experience emotions and feelings, not 
only by communicating feelings known to them, but by revealing 
Rew feelings previously unknown. Once a child begins to be aware 
of his own feelings and reactions to tragedy, then there is more likeli- 
200d of his being aware of these feelings in others. This seems to be 
the essence of “generalised” awareness. 


te E Я , fai Thich 
test, Owever, did reveal certain trends in children's thinking which, 


1 А <pected. 
т the light of other researches are reasonable and not unexpe 


iseoy, fene 
“over how the child interprets other as 
farce, tragic-comedy, and other рш 
here is a need to know how far the chi Bas 0 
op Bory and myths. With this sort of knowledge a сш 
the sorts of concepts a child brings to the reading of litera 
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could be built up. Only in this Way will the assumptions on which 
the teaching of literature is based be confirmed or denied. 
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THE NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE MINERS' 
HIGHER EDUCATION MOVEMENT 


by R. A. LOWE 
Lecturer in History, City of Birmingham College of Education 


im speedy growth in the provision of adult education facilities 
| | xd the early years of this century took a variety of forms. 
Adult Pn eas and in Leicestershire there was a revival of the 
Ruskin СОП. movement. At Sheffield апа Glasgow, and through 
Were mad ege and the Central Labour College vigorous attempts 
ade to link adult education to the development of socialist 

the Workers’ Educational Association, 


t 
Ought. In many areas, 
loped links be- 


Whic 
e eed rapidly from its inception in 1903, deve 
Stee cae and the working classes. — 
unction pe irs these developments were conflicting concepts of the 
Wa à adult education. In the years of unrest before 1914, there 
i i orkers to view adult education as 


а me : D 
ans to the introduction of socialism. Trade unionists attempted 
1 classes were set up 


to А 
ы Pere: local Labour Colleges, and provincia 
.. Rochdale, Rhondda, Barry, Bradford, Halifax, Birmingham and 


In n x, I 1 
Ce Lancashire. These experiments coincided in the main 
ап attempt to develop industrial unionism locally. The W.E.A. 
ork, were opposed to 


an > 
suen Anse involved in university extension wor’ el 
elief t velopments, and worked to achieve social harmony in the 
The c. education was of value for its own sake. | 
ы striking success of this second side of the age А 
Breat g in north Staffordshire, where university pee € 
Tutori trides after 1900, culminating 1n the Oxford niversity 
rial Class at Longton under К. H. Tawney, which ran for three 
e m 1908 and was the first of its kind. But this proved only 
ho et of a development through which trade са 
Univer iS with the Labour movement, and those involve dw 
Mag y extra-mural work were, for the first time, brought toge ~ 
Ea cac Cessful organisation, the North Staffordshire Miners Higher 
‘tion Movement. This Movement developed at a time when 
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ШИ 
а 2 ed 
Н H ng organiset 
he W.E.A. was far from achieving its goal ja mergi ds = п 
leo yet i d none of the characteristics dm 
o its ranks, yet it shared n f à ause of tin? 
acabe: trade itin educational experiments. E the North 
ар s f the n; > of its aspirations, И | 
ч the nature of its I Е, 
2 ccess, and because о api km nubes 
гит ба Miners’ Higher Education Movement E tcm in the 
Earlier attempts to establish facilities for adult ¢ neat кыр 
Potteries had foundered partly because of the lack wem th Stafford- 
istri \ ics’ itutes of nor a 
in the district. None of the Mechanics Institutes б t places иб! | 
undations of the north, a р result 0 
Leeds, and this was in part p» anal 
» and the mining villages to = had | 
Staffordshire Railway Company л, 


du- 
| ial and € 

of these villages from the satia Longton 
Otteries that the members of үз Е. 
rn their thoughts in 1910 and 19 


KI 
à is time tha 
Cartwright, th of the class commented at this tt the 
“the villages a 


from 
: € rural area and are shut out amunica 
large life of the Potte by want or inadequacy of con e of the 
tions” (Cartwright, tI911). At the suggestion of ne s 
Bton class, the students began ig n 
how to help the inhabitants or these villages. At this po fo 

» а lecturer in mini ad already done much 

nical education į 


r 10n, consid 
should 11 Course of time embrace th 
wright, 4th Augu. 


e Secretary 


Cart 
f the 
chin’ 
understanding that any fid ist? | 
ауе rather than livelihood, thé an 0 
the development a f the ; dividual rather thé 
industrial training” (memorandum undat d. 

On receipt of Stobbg’ Suggestions ed). 
contact Albert Mansbriq 


55/8 

: £6, and N.E.A. 997 he 
in the establishment of the Mj So the founder of the V 

Tutorial Classes of the 


April 1911 that this sche 
might become a W.E.A 
it was Mansbridge 
adopted, that the 


me for educati 


s nch, an i 

^ was рё 
who Produced the compromise, which Wit {] 
Organisation Sho 


o 
I] 
ё, 
E] 
$ 
5 
E 
p 
3 
3 
dà 
= 
= 
oO 
E 
* 
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W.EL! > 
he a T a branch > so that it could utilise the resources of 
He ершн p^ being tied too closely to its formal structure. 
shoud b. сео that as many other organisations as possible 
Particularly e No M participate in the movement, mentioning 
tute lider "Ma im pd Working Men's Club and Insti- 
йө the os jis ridge was seeking not only a body that would 
Which, by ] рат of adult education in the Potteries, but one 
cmd di i-e ing this kind of nucleus, could go on to lay the 
beginnings of NE far more important: “it really means the 
resa a lesa College” (Mansbridge, 22nd May 1911). 

27th May 19 E be at Stoke Mining School on Saturday, 
Tawney dc , wf lacus the work. Stobbs took the chair and R. H. 
“ сг еы а representative gathering" on the subject of 
Was then ui sain considered apart from Industrial Training”. It 
motion of Hi te а unanimously to formulate a scheme for the “рго- 
the Stoicis. her Education in the mining villages" and to affiliate 
affiliation рн the W.E.A. (Cartwright, 4th August 1911). An 
to begin ds one guinea was sent to the W.E.A., and it was agreed 

bor Highe [tens following autumn: the North Staffordshire 

Trong: r Education Movement was officially in being. 

education of bee there was a strong demand from the villages for 

otteries town his nature, and at the Stoke meeting no less than 23 
emand the s and villages were represented. It was in meeting this 
that her. ough the provision ofa group of able and willing tutors, 
ecturers 4 ngton Tutorial Class came into Из own. Of the first ten 

Ongton хане by the Movement, eight were products of the 
essays for T s, and all kept up membership and continued to write 
the Loferto awney while carrying out their new duties. In addition, 

nians saw to the administrative side of things: 

tarial work of the Miners’ Move- 


orial Class Students, the following 
f the Class, viz:—the Librarian, 


The wi 

ent Susie GP Hie organisation and Secre 
Oflicers of arried out by the Longton Tut 
the two 9 the Movement being members 0: 
Secretaries and the assistant Secretary. 


(Longton Tutorial Class Secretaries, 1912-13) 


Thi 
18 Ww s о 24 | 
Ment ani their movement and they were unstinting 1n its establish- 
Clas; 5 Support. For example, the Annual Report of the Longton 
38 Secretari E 
aimed то for 1912-13 (the second year of the M.H.E.M.) 
Memb, 
е: 

208 is the class have been very active in lecture work.... No less than 

es have been delivered by 8 of the present students and 2 of the 
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e t 
" by presen 
ji ziven during 1912-13 y а 
. Lectures have been g | x Beatty 3 
ee ain 5 Class as follows:—]. Elkin 39, W. Morries 39 
members of the 


2 i W. 
i ;riffiths 16, 

"ri à kins 17, M. A. Gri 

i Е. S. Cartwright 19, H. Jen 

G. Horwill 20, E. 

Bennett 10. 


; work 
7 > ; ribes the early w 

КЕ i ok of the Miners’ Movement ascri B nis 
ү Une dei cde of the Longton Tutorial Class uote em 
н кзы of the Longton University Extension Guild [a ike bulk of 
which the Tutorial Class had developed]. Not only was th 

w 


ire work of organi- 
the Teaching work done by them but also the entire work Б 
1 m . сеў n 
tion. : . viscosi 
T Ata second meeting, on 17th June 1911, there w as some ai пуни 
of the teaching which the Movement might provide, ar 


T йз А Consti- 
decided to attempt to provide courses on English History ( 


Р afford- 
tutional and Industrial), the History of Staffordshire and Sta 
shire Men, the Development of the E 


* S. 

> Oxford Summer School 

Twelve villages had applied for tuition, and it 
work in ten, 


m miners. In the Autumn Term -— 
Work was Started at seven Centres, three more opening after Christm4 
uring this carly phase, Preference уу, 
villages 


a ile of the 
Centres were within a mile of this 
: : 5, where Oxford Tutorial Classes were, by 
time, in Operation, 


н " ^ for 
hese Tutorial Classes provided the model 
ement: 


fot 
iced: * » although a widespread demand 
education was noticed: one thing the 

here and there in the mi 


t 

is tha 

c Movement has revealed is 
ning villages 4 

libraries of their own, a 


sap little 
vil re working men who, with pe 
Te striving Without guidance for self-devclo! 
ment” (N.S.M.H.E.M. 


H t ne 
» 1911-12). Also in common with the ote ly: 
m its inception to expand rap 
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I "un 
Аар eat 21 centres were working where only 10 had 
етй Pi a growth which stretched the resources of the 
үш бү W to foa it “a most encouraging, nay almost alarming, 
The ne à ii applicano was refused (N.S.M.H.E.M., 1912-13). 
Hades т E : T for teachers was met by the members of the 
беры orial Class (an Oxford class, founded in 1909), so that in 
Uem m x 1912 the Movement could boast 17 lecturers, two of 
ere women, all voluntary and receiving only expenses for 


What was an exceedingly arduous undertaking. 
ese lecturers confined themselves 
d in the Tutorial Classes, and so 
Industrial and Social 


A s ii an have been expected, th 
the sta E to topics they had studie 
Histor ple diet of the village centres became 
y in various guises. 
In лс хаз ап important criterion for the success of a course. 
iet 4 the Secretaries reported that "in the early days of the move- 
Middle ye usual to begin the study of English History with the 
к е А ges, but almost invariably this proved a failure as the period 
i е " > pa shown that the teacher must work 
de € p о ne minon 5 (N.S.M.H.E.M., 1913-14). Courses 
A rysica Geography, and Nature Study were not given after the 
tst term’s work in 1911, although Literature stayed the pace and 
Was studied at several centres over a period of years. 
е It is doubtful, though, whether the work at any of the centres 
Valled that of the "Tutorial Classes 1n quality. From the beginning 
the Secretaries reported “curious differences” in centres which were 


to all appearances of an identical type · - · there are startling differ- 
f the primary education 


RS in the value and enduring qualities o ue 
Sr ite by students in different villages (N.S.M.H. e m тут та 
W in 1913 the complaint was that for many new students written 
Ork seemed to present an insuperable diffculty. There was, without 
Oubt, a vigorous attempt in some centres to overcome the handicap 
a lack of education. One class teacher commented that “girls who 
er had no education since leaving elementary school at TEF 
Ntributed papers and took part in the discussions (N.S.M.H. M» 


ha 

1 

at Hd But at other places the clas ‹ | Triep 
tend 2 for example, despite the fac 
e the two inaugural lectures in 19 

ite, a ined after the Spring Term © 

ance was only 9. After the first year 


Vas ) 
t 
hought that the lectures on 


too hi Industrial History 
ч 1 p ine! 
gh... we must do something more on the line 
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"p secretaries 
life": similar reports were received from Chesterton. ‘I n nasi 08 
d ted in 1912 that the nearer the centres were to the = f the | 
nore По it proved “to capture and hold the interest nh 
ЖЫДЫП, implying that lack of communications proved А0 н at 
factor working for the success of the more distant ae ie meagre 
Mow Cop, away to the north, where work began in Pair ev itten 
attendance allowed of only two sessions’ work. No clea ыша 
emerges. By and large the centres were successful, and if the dis 


H ; > success of a 
from the Potteries towns was one determinant of the succe 
centre, the quality of th 


important, for, in the ear] 
was made to avoid a form: 


k, 
‘personal’ factor, which has so to km 
humanised the work. The use of forms and of the usual educa Ге 
machinery has been almost entirely dispensed with, and their place S il 
by the knowledge gained by personal contact. — (N.S. M.H.E.M., 1913 


organisation, upon wh 
well have led to the d 


‚г only 
f i ts rapid growth. After 
one term’s work It was decided, at the ttern 
Norton and Silverdale, and this - the 
was Subsequently followed at Seventeen other centres. pus ^ o 
SES "савод as realised that the work was capab 
extension withi 


Messrs Wed 


rere 
+ й we Ww e 
Ewood, of Etruria works, М in the 
S н ’s class on the works which met. a possi- 
ERG mat E +++ this instance opens up furthe 
bilities of extension in the towns 


-13) 
(N.S.M.H.E.M., 1912 
Subsequently, wor. 


(1918-19) there were fi 


en 
: during the War years. From the Е" 
centres of 1911-12, wit average attendance of 195, the pat 
grew steadily until the 1916-15 session when бсо students WS 
taught at 27 centres, Although it did not prove posible to sans. 
the provision at this level, the numbers of students regularly atten tof 
the Movement's 


ar 
Subsequently below 500. P 


h a total 
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this growth is explained by the development of the women's side of 
| the work, which may help account for the continuing interest in 

literature. The second class at Norton, which began work in 
January 1912, was a women's group, which originated in the desire 
to continue the study of Shakespeare begun in a mixed class during 
the previous term. During the 1912-13 session, a girls’ group was 
started at Fegg Hayes to study Dickens. ‘These developments were 
welcomed in the Movement, and at the A.G.M. of July 1916 the 
Women's work was formally recognised by the establishment of a 
committee to assist in setting up classes, although the provision was 
made that wherever possible mixed classes should be held rather 
» than classes for women alone. In July 1917, Miss C. Sanderson was 
appointed the first Secretary to the Women’s section of the Move- 
ment, and under her influence by 1918-19 there were five women's 
Classes at work. This aspect of the Movement's activities shows 
Considerable enlightenment, for the role of women in society was a 
live political issue until war broke out and became so again in 1916. 

Various factors help to explain the success of this Movement. 
From the beginning, although on a voluntary basis, the organisation 
Was disciplined and powerful. The influence of E. S. Cartwright 
became as strong in the mining villages as it was in the Tutorial 
Classes of the Potteries. The Secretary of the Longton Tutorial 
Class had helped to establish Tutorial Classes in the other north 
Staffordshire towns, and, as one of the two Secretaries of the Miners’ 
Movement, he was largely responsible for the opening of new centres 
and the provision of tutors. His surviving correspondence shows that 
he kept a close watch on lecturers and the local secretaries. He sent 
detailed instructions to one of the Silverdale lecturers on how to run 
his class and on one occasion commented that the Secretary at 
Audley was “too easy-going and complaisant . . . too cocksure" 
(Cartwright, 6th October 1913). Cartwright kept up his joint Secre- 
'aryship after leaving the district in 1912 to become the first organ- 
‘Sing Secretary to the University of Oxford Tutorial Classes Com- 
Mittee, and as late as 1916 local secretaries were organising new 
Courses through him. 

, But Cartwright's greatest gift t 
tainly its informal structure. It was he w 
"Pply for Board of Education grants for th 
ey an experiment and we wished to see w 

оша take before hardening it in any Way . - 
°F a grant it is tied down to certain hard and 


o the Movement was almost cer- 
ho refused the chance to 
ese classes, "as it was 
hat lines the movement 
if a class is recognised 
fast lines” (Cartwright, 
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ecti ¿plai urther in the 
h November 1911). This objection was explained furth 

rit] ; 

Secretarial Report of 1914: 


ake of 

3 "aite r the sake | 

thought better... to forgo the financial а of oficial 

“= "he fe lism (no doubt inevite x loca 

dee reater freedom. The ormal r ilding up 

жу dr m when applied to education often results in pem movements 

oo uus at the expense of the Spirit. T'he chief source o кысы both 
peni is the voluntary Principle on which it rests cx; 


teaching and organisation. 
A year earlier, the Sec 
be unique “їп that it h 
directed by them in t 
Was emphasised again in 1917: 


Mr Cartwright... said there w. 
should be thorough’ 


0 
{ 5 rement t 
retaries’ Report had claimed the saa aT 
as arisen among the workers Шеш ү "This 
he light of their own needs and ideals". 
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(Mansbridge, 1913: Р' 
Their Motive, he co 


had 

› to pass on the knowledge or of 

gained in their Tutorial Classes. The Most striking examp n the 
which we have Tecord are Henry Jenkins and Will Morries. d with 
five years from 1908 there Were over 400 meetings concerne s WP 
his Tutorial Class and the Miners? Movement which Tus er 
eligible to attend, either as Student, lecturer or committee men ara 
he missed only one, while acting as а Substitute teacher at a e 1 
tory class. Will Morries Was one of the busier lecturers and 4 and 
s ton class. In 26 Weeks between January 5 in 
ап average of 212 hours overtime each wus 


nd 


meer, Yet 
Week as a potter’s engineer. Y ings ш 
this period he attended regularly at the ‘Tutorial Class meet 
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wrote 14 papers for Tawney, he read ten papers to the Stoke and 
Longton preparatory classes and five essays to local literary societies. 
He gave eight lectures to Miners’ Classes and Workmen’s Clubs. On 
top of all this, on two occasions he stood in at Chesterton for J. Elkin 
who was unable to lecture through illness (Mansbridge, 1913, p- 72). 
His own account of this substitution shows the conditions under 
which this work had to be done: 


I had to walk through snow quite 12 inches thick all the 2} miles from New- 
castle to Chesterton, the tramcars being unable to run, and again on this 
Occasion the students were more than a little surprised at a Lecturer turning 
up at all. I have given you some idea of the difficulties which I have en- 
countered . . . not because my experience has been unique, but just to show 
that some little enthusiasm is needed in order that Higher Education may 
be carried to remote villages. (Morries, 24th March 1912) 


. It is difficult to know how far these lecturers and their students 
in the mining villages were motivated by political aims. There is 
Some evidence that those involved in this work also became engaged 
in party politics, either directly or indirectly. When іп 1911 Cart- 
Wright recommended Ted Hobson of the Longton class for the post 
of organising secretary to the new movement, he added, “Не possesses 
the vital qualification of being in the Labour movement and a known 
Sympathiser with Labour" (Cartwright, 2oth May 1911). Classes at 
Leek and Stoke were run for trade union branches, and in 1919 one 
of the women lecturers addressed the ladies' section of the Newcastle 
Labour Party. But Cartwright warned her before this meeting that 
"if itisa party political organisation . . . it would be fatal for us to 
meddle with it" (Cartwright, 24th April 1919), and she reported back 
later that she had kept entirely “to the educational side of things . . - 
80 that we shan't be accused of manufacturing politics" (Downs, 11th 
June 1919). George Horwill, another Longtonian active In the 
Miners’ Movement, was also a sympathiser with Labour and in June 
1917, while imprisoned for his refusal to fight, he wrote one letter 
Which ended, militantly, “Hurrah for Russia!” (Horwill, a Noe 
1917). In 1919 Edmund Hobson announced to Cartwright t dd ME 
are running Miss Farmer for the Council as a Women's cane ate К 
Hobson, 24th October 1919). 80 it does seem that the Miners 
ovement led to some involvement in politics. — T 

, Equally though, there was no agreement that this was 0а 
irection for the work to take. J. T- Stobbs resigned his presidents 
of the Movement in 1920 because Hobson stood as a Labour candi- 
ate for the council, commenting: “I should have thought he would 
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have found sufficient to do in the Education Movement, and 1 for i 
that matters will not run as smoothly as they have done in te E. 
(Stobbs, 12th June тозо). Cartwright, too, repeatedly warne s 
turers that the Movement was concerned with education alone. : 
was concerned to see an intelligent democracy, and for ied " 
probably for most of the organisers of the Movement, the sprea 
education was in itself a Sufficient guarantee of this: 


The only thought of teachers and students was education in its highest a 
widest sense... the well being and Security of any nation lay in the Mod 
Bence and moral fibre of its citizens . . , (those in the Movement), as thin = 
people, were going to see how a democratic People who had to spend b 
in a living, could obtain that knowle 


realise their own true heritage. 1917) 
(Staffordshire Sentinel, 23rd July 
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Voluntary nature of the work to prevail. The intervention of these 
bodies also helped to develop a tradition of financial support for this 
branch of education which was to be essential to the working later of 
the W.E.A. in north Staffordshire, and even to the establishment of a 
local university. 

The second source of support was the University of Oxford. A 
Stimulus was given to students by the provision of places at the 
Oxford Summer Schools for students from the village centres. In 
1912 six attended the Oxford meeting, and thereafter each year a 
Similar number were sent, eight in 1913 and seven the next year. In 
Sight years a total of 37 students attended summer schools and 


» Meetings. From 1914 onwards these students were helped by the 


Provision of scholarships offered by the Movement and usually of 
ne guinea each in value. Six of these were given in that year. A 
further stimulus was provided by the Oxford Tutorial Classes Com- 
mittee which offered, from 1912, “special arrangements at the Sum- 
Ter School for teaching students, with a view to securing their 
‘ttendance for a month if possible, and to provide scholarships to 


‚ Cover that period” (Cartwright, 22nd May 1912). The link proved 


Valuable in several ways. It affirmed the value of the work being 
done in north Staffordshire. ‘The results were highly creditable, the 
Work of each student being favourably reported upon by his tutors" 


(N.S.M.H.E.M., 1916-17). Secondly, it helped prepare the way for 


the entry to the University of two students on a full-time basis in 
Stober 1913. Also, the link with the Oxford Summer School led to 
demand for local summer work, which in fact began in 1917 with 
Veek-end lectures and single lectures for groups of students from the 
re isolated centres. Some saw an even greater significance in the 
‘velopment of ties with Oxford. Albert Mansbridge, writing as 


“апу ag 1913, considered it 


lag onnexion fraught with many possibilities . . . it is кшп Пи үлчи 
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| ickenin 
"n : led to much re-shaping of courses and a subsequent qu g 
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of the work, was the coming of war in 1914. The immediate effect of 
the war was to be a quick replanning and growth of the courses given, 
although the signs are that after the rapid growth of the first three 
years a period of consolidation had been foreseen. At the end of the 
1913-14 session the Secretaries reported that they planned “о restrict 
any further extension of the Movement so as to give an opportunity 
for consolidating . . . and of relieving the enormous strain on lecturers 
and organisers which in some cases had led to a breakdown in health 
(N.S.M.H.E.M., 1913-14). But on i2th September 1914 à Special 
General. Meeting of the Movement replanned the courses for 
the coming year to deal with “the causes which led up to the Wes 
сЕ си vast issues which form the problems connected with is 

t | М.НЕМ., 1914-15). To ensure continuity of the work, sing" 
eode planned at Various centres for the summer of Fd 
ment toate ah ыркы we ‚у COSES de ha ve eid 
resulting from | doe HE was and, despite qe uer ts 

ronis minute rearrangement and the loss of studen 
© Were large increases in attendances, s 
from 336 to 650 in 1916.4 y rele is tius Mv n 
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, after attendi 


ad import: 
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Shire Education Authority in providing a salary. Through his inter- 
vention it became possible for R. H. Tawney to be appointed as the 
first resident tutor for north Staffordshire in 1919. 

This was the beginning of the changes which, in the years after 
the war, were to see the Miners’ Movement merge into a new organi- 
Sation which in its turn became the North Staffordshire District of 
the W.E.A., in 1921. How far Tawney’s return in 1919 influenced 
Subsequent developments is not clear, but within a few months, in 

anuary 1920, the Executive Committee decided to convene a meeting 

Of all the societies and classes engaged in adult education in north 
Staffordshire. Some 4o organisations, including Miners' Classes, 
Tutorial Classes, Co-operative Societies and Working Men's Clubs 
Agreed to attend, and, at the Stoke Mining School on 21st February 
and again at the second meeting of 13th March 1920, there were over 
70 delegates. ‘Thus, for the first time, representatives of all local 
bodies concerned in Adult Education met together" (N.S.M.H.E.M., 
1919-20). At the second meeting a draft constitution was unani- 
ously approved and a Provisional Executive Committee set up. It 
Was decided that a new movement, the North Staffordshire Adult 
Education Association, should be brought into being to unite the 
*xisting streams of adult education. In June 1920 the Miners’ Move- 
ment, “believing that the time has now arrived for the extension of 
lts objects and constitution", merged itself with the new Association 
and empowered it to administer "the funds and purposes" of the 
Miners’ Movement (N.S.M.H.E.M., 1919-20). | 

So the Movement went into voluntary liquidation, and nine years 
ОЁ prolific voluntary effort came to an end. The fact that the Miners' 
Movement was able to attract other independent organisations to join 
in the next phase of the work shows how powerful and successful it 

ad become. This, and the appointment of a resident tutor spelt the 
Success of the Movement, and at the same time meant the end of 
that informal organisation which had marked its work. Its members 
ad built up a structure which the W.E.A. was able to maintain E 
the locality. The strength of this later movement in north ‘ose - 

ire derived largely from the pioneer work of the miners. vigne Ж 
"ésult of their work was the growth of pressure for 9 PB Ше 
Centre for higher education in the area of a type different шо à 

chool of Mines. This demand was one which became VA REL 
and yet was to go unrealised for many years. BS ges : lat ^ 
awney and, most notably, A. D. Lindsay were all юрау Cuba 
Part in the negotiations which led eventually to a University m 
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; е 
: ; im that th 
being established at Keele. It is not an exaggeration ce che North 
dream of such an institution originated from the wor 
Staffordshire Miners’ Higher Education Movement. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


WiLLIAM Kay, Moral Development (George Allen and Unwin, London, 


1968, 28s.) don 
Norman J. Butt, Moral Education (Routledge and Kegan Paul, Longe 
1969, 258.) 


M. V. C. Jerrreys, Truth is not Neutral (R.E.P., Oxford, 1969, 108.) 
THE increasing demand for the introduction of moral education into schools 
raises the problem of “How do you do it?” Answering that question 
involves asking three others: one is a psychological question of how, anc 
by what means, moral reasoning develops in growing children; the secon 
is a philosophical question of what criteria can be applied in making one! 
decisions; the third is a pedagogical question of how much guidance * 
teacher can properly give pupils in applying those criteria once they a 


decided. Most of the literature being produced on moral education з 
Te x with the psychological field, as do two of the three books е 
iscussed. 


ia Development can, the publishers clim P 
ong oks of Piaget and Goldman for a complete pic", 
а child's intellectual religious and moral development”. The ut 
wever, is not an account of an original research, but a workman 
i others have di i i d, and, as 5. 
stud : scovered in this field, and, ke 
hei Mike we it helpful. The theories and findings of Piaget Dus 
› ougall, Havinghurst and Taba, Peck and Havinghurst, LP 
thers are painstakingly expounded in a strag 


$ са“ 
d with a dry humour. Clarity may demand onde 


with Goldman’s work, but į 
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It is in part a summary of a research done at Reading University under 
Goldman's supervision, the full results of which are published under the 
title Moral Development from Childhood to Adolescence. Dr Bull interro- 
gated 360 pupils at two-year intervals between the ages of seven and 
seventeen, and concludes that moral development is in four stages, which 
he calls anomy, heteronomy, socionomy and autonomy. He notes, how- 
ever, that none of these stages is ever entirely thrown off (except perhaps 
anomy) and that they all exist, in varying degrees, in the adult. Moral 
education ought to aim to make its recipients mainly autonomic. Dr Bull 
boldly challenges Piaget's theory that the autonomous conscience is the 
result of a sense of reciprocity, and reasons that "autonomy is born of 
heteronomy— not of reciprocity”. 

, Having described the developmental stages of moral growth, Dr Bull 
tries to trace the influence on it of intelligence, religion, home environment 
and sex. This is the least convincing part of the book, and tends to 
regress into personal opinion. Perhaps the factors that influence moral 
growth are too complex to be isolated without a more extensive investiga- 
tion, if at all. Later there are many shrewd observations of how knowledge 
of moral growth should influence educational practice, among them that 
moral education is more effective if indirect, rather than direct, and that 
pupils should be helped to decide what general altruistic principles may 
be used in moral choice, and to appreciate how those principles apply in 
differing ways in differing situations. 

Even when we know the psychological stages of moral growth and have 
decided what a morally mature person is (whether we call him “autono- 
mous” or “altruistic, rational and independent’) there still remains the 
problem of what criteria he is to apply in making his autonomous, altruistic, 
rational and independent moral judgments. Mr Kay shrugs this off as 
beyond the scope of his book and as raising “controversial ideological 
issues". Dr Bull, on the other hand, seems always to be aware of it, and 
to approach discussion of it when he digresses from his main thesis to deal 
with the relation of Christian and Humanist ideas of ethics and with the 
nature of altruism and personal relationships. Reluctant as these and other 
writers are to face this issue, the question of how a teacher can help his 
Pupils not only to be rational, but also to have agreed criteria to apply in 
moral choice, and still be independent and autonomous beings, remains 


crucial to moral education. . И . 
In Truth is not Neutral, — Jeffreys addresses himself sah 
Matter to some extent. Written from an avowedly Christian уро 
and not entirely avoiding polemics, he asks how а teacher er e 
with sincerity and reasoned argument, what he believes o Ps І A. 
Still “respect his pupils’ right (and duty) to do their ами : Mis 
Paradox is resolved, he suggests, if the teacher has the right ri — 
With, and care for, his pupils, and “Gf, in education, the qua M о Lae 
relationships is put first”. An examination of Jesus’ teac hing 
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commonly asserted. Dr Stratta's evaluation of the way in which education 
15 provided in the borstals is equally disappointing in its almost complete 
lack of organisational analysis. 

Nonetheless, the conclusions contain some valuable suggestions: the 
Creation of a more truly educative (and re-educative) environment, more 
individualised treatment, more professionalised teaching and counselling. 
It may be an oversimplification to emphasise linguistic backwardness rather 
than cognitive poverty, or to hope for a lasting “revaluing of life-styles” 
through Psychotherapy or group counselling; but the ethic of a humane 
Soctety would support Dr Stratta's conclusions, and I do too. 

Maurice CRAFT 


C.M. PHILLIPS, Changes in Subject Choice at School and University (L.S.E. 
Research Monographs, 1; Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1969, 75s., pp. 
xxii +214) 
Tuts volume is the first in a projected series which is intended “то provide 
à continuing outlet for serious scholarly work, and relatively quick publi- 
Cation”. It offers a statistical analysis of subject choice in schools in 
England and Wales, based mainly on O-level and A-level results, over the 
Period 1955-64. Changes of subject occurring after the point of entry to 
the university are not studied. Data relating to the Netherlands, West 
Germany and France is included for comparison. Dr Phillip's work will 
be of interest mainly for the relevance it has to the question of the “swing 
from science". 

The "swing" has by now taken its place alongside the “brain drain” 
and the balance of payments as a major national preoccupation. Like its 
Companion phenomena it is generally described in statistical terms, and 
researches into its nature usually, as in this book, take statistics as their 
Point of departure. Its other shared characteristic is that of being an 
ill-defined concept with ill-defined implications for policy-making. How 
Many scientists do we need? Of what kind? What do we mean by a 
Shortage? It is perhaps too much to ask that every study of the “swing 
should attempt to establish clear definitions of this kind of premiss 
(though the influence of the Robbins Report may owe a good deal to the 
fact that, faced with a similarly confusing situation, its members es ү 
Courage and good sense to stand firm on some basie: цена o а im 
Crude ones), but we ought not to see the confusion spilling over into ar : 
Where the ground should be firmer. It is, however, one of the Ro 
9f this book that words like science, arts, course and subjects are use ‘ora s 
? great deal of freedom. When definitions are proposed they are pes indi 
‘appy ones, At one point, for example, an O-level arts course 8 е ЕУ 
AS one in which three or less sciences are attempted by pear lead 
Y girls. To some extent imperfections of this kind must a to em 
When the raw material of research is gathered not to за he 1 
Points at issue, but for other purposes. Nevertheless the feeling re s 
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tional thinking, and the progress of concrete operations from about nine 
to twelve years. There are a number of clear diagrams to illustrate the 
experiments being discussed. At the end of each stage there is a summary 
anda list of the relevant sources from Piaget. One improvement that might 
be suggested is that, as an introduction to this section, the main stages 
Should be summarised and listed, perhaps in tabular form, so giving an 
Overview to the reader before meeting them in more detail. 

. Section two deals with basic theoretical concepts. Intelligence is con- 
sidered both as a developmental process and as an adaption process. The 
Similarity of these to certain biological processes is clearly shown. The 
Process of adaption is discussed in some detail and other topics include 
schemas and social factors which influence structure formation. As this 
Whole section is only one-quarter of the book, of necessity these discussions 
are brief and one cannot help but feel that such an important topic as 
Schemas should be given more consideration. 

The inclusion of section three makes for a balanced discussion of 
Piaget’s work as it is an attempt to apply the theory to the learning and 
teaching situation. "The author makes it quite clear that this section is 
mainly speculative. The discussion follows two main lines: teaching 
method and organisation of learning situations arising out of the discussion 
on the way the intellect and environment interact with one another; 
secondly the developmental sequence and its modes of thinking are dis- 
cussed in relation to lesson content and curriculum organisation at various 
ages. Section three closes with a brief look at problems and difficulties but 
this is no more than an indication that there are points of view other than 
those being discussed in this book and that Piaget is not without his 
critics. 

The author su 
outline of Piaget’s psychology. 


cceeds in his aim of presenting clearly and simply an 
He is obviously very conscious of the fact 
that eventually the reader must turn to Piaget himself and hence includes 
a carefully selected list of the main works of Piaget at a number of relevant 
Points throughout the book. This book is clearly one which students in 
colleges of education will find extremely valuable, either for individual use 
Or as a basis for a series of seminars or discussions. It leaves one wanting 


to read more and having pointed the direction, given sources for = 
ve that serious students will rea 


inf . beli 
ine one cannot help but belie hg ye 
. 3 Ey 68, 
M. Brauc (ed.), Economics of Education (Penguin Books: vol. I, 19 
442 рр., 9s.; vol. II 1969, 396 Рр» 108). | 
ERE’s excellent value for money: а wide-ranging conspectus m 
: hinking on and analysis of educational problems that "m e arabi 
thought, at a price of a very modest dinner. If the two s ene 
readings in what is still a relatively new minor and speculative br: 


i written as 
the economic science seems an over-generous helping and w 
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х i aavet may 
most of the items are by economists for economists, many of them may 


^ ioniste! digestion, < 
well be too technical and abstruse for teachers’ and educationists digestion, 


it is yet to be hoped that the latter will at least nibble at them. nd 

Volume I is divided into five parts; of these, both management an 
workers in the education industry should find “Surveys of the Literature " 
by W. G. Bowen and M. J. Bowman, as well P 
chapters of Part V on “Educational PI. A Жы 
the most interesting (and intelligible). Volume II has, similarly, five 
sections, of which the most illuminating are Parts I and ТУ. The former, 
virtually picking up where Volume I left off, examines “The International- 
Comparisons Approach to Educational Planning in Developing Countries 4 
and the latter looks at "Productivity and Efficiency in Education" (an 
includes the Vice-Chancellor of Lancaster University's provocative and 
increasingly topical 1965 paper: “Can we get British higher education 
сһеарег?”), 


as the part-sociolog a 
anning in Developing Countries’, 


izey is rprising— certainly the section "s 
cation” in Volume IT would have been better for t 
i his Control of Education to the exclusion sd 
the “vouchers controversialists. The only major fault, however, s¢¢™ 
» 1 able Tinbergen in the fashionably forbidding 
Section on “Mathematical Models in Educational Planning” (Vol. : | 
] еп wholly ignored: nothing has been include‘ 
by, say, ра ог Strumilin, And it is a pity that the editor provides oniy 
efest of introductions to either volume; on the other hand, the 
y full and helpfully annotated. 


R. SzRETER 
W. 


they are aware of the issues, and of the limitati 
fact that these have been taken as the " allagsteroo- обета] for ita? 
adoption in the school", in Downing's Words, is ats heit fault. 

nd record the views of mor 
rers, etc.) who had been coe y 
validity of the research on it 


as: to investigate a 
ledgable people (teachers, inspectors, lecty 
connected with i.t.a.: and to examine the 
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They thus have two sorts of data—the “verbal” (sic) evidence, and the 
research evidence. Let us take these two separately. 

Asking people to comment on something they are committed to is of 
course more likely than otherwise to produce favourable replies; we don't 
like admitting we have made mistakes. The least committed (college 
lecturers, linguists) were the most sceptical. Again, most of the partici- 
pating teachers were volunteers. The report is of course aware of the 
problem this presents, but says: “It is doubtful whether non-volunteers 
would throw as much light on the efficiency of the new alphabet as volun- 
teers would” (p. 275). This is to beg the question; does it throw light on 
the efficiency of the alphabet or of the volunteers? Findings by Joyce 
Morris and others, including Mrs Southgate herself, have in the past 
suggested that the factor of teacher efficiency far outweighs reading 
approach. 

Professor Warburton examines seventeen pieces of research. Instead 
of accepting their findings at face value he examines their design against 
a set of criteria, and finds that it is in many cases inadequate. Several of 
them do not compare like with like: method, media, and reading scheme 
are confounded. A reading scheme in t.o. with a look-and-say method, 
and one set of materials, is compared with one in i.t.a., implying a phonic 
method, and another set of materials. Warburton finds only six researches 
in which the material is held constant and which are rigorous in other 
ways. In these a look-and-say reader is used in both t.o. and i.t.a. versions. 
The comparisons come out in favour of i.t.a. No experiments аге quoted 
which show i.t.a. to be superior to phonic t.o. It is a pity that none of the 
other experiments were found acceptable enough for conclusions to be 
drawn as most of them did not find i.t.a. superior to t.o. In comparing 
three reading schemes in use, not orthography alone, Fry, for instance, 
found no significant differences between t.o., diacritical marking, and i.t. 
Even the six researches which are acceptable do not really solve the design 
Problem by holding the reading material constant, ~ tigerens medie 
imply different materials and methods. The overall conc meon is that i.t.a. 
as agai initial gains, but that there is no ev idence of long- 

against t.o. produces initial gains, Эче. d is indistinguishable 
term gains: at the age of eight children's attainment 15 


Whichever medium is used. . | 
'The authors are not saying that ita. is the "best" e à we By 

“Tt is no means certain that the most efficient new Wr y — 

any resemblance to i.t.a." (р. 278). They are aware t at the 


h 
reading systems which may produce even better results тас dy ac 
they do not list for instance well-controlled work such A а whi а: 
Teported in Educational Research (Vol. то, No. 3, 196 | ds ( 175-6) 
Comes a poor second to Colour Story Reading. Mrs 9 a fils а ‘reading 
Speaks of the most important variable being the attitu the next the 
Prevalent in the school, the next the ability of the m ble effects of 
Socio-economic environment. She also speaks of ihe уона 
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novelty in any new reading scheme. She does not continue ir enee 
obviously the particular means—media, method, Ee * са 
ing reading—must come fairly low down on it. If she is right al ei gen 
factors and this order of them, and the overwhelming evidence is t a 22 
is, then we have to ask the question: why are so many people spending БЕ 
much time and money on the trivial matter of mucking about with t : 
alphabet—or, in the more formal register, modifying the signalling system: 
Surely by this time in the late twentieth century it is sufficiently obvious 
that we know enough about the teaching of reading to teach it; there p^ 
a hundred different approaches to meet a hundred different needs 9 

teachers and pupils. Improvements may be possible certainly, but it en 
question of priorities—we should be looking at the top of the list; we een 
be asking what it is in the environment which helps or hinders. We shoul : 
be looking at the language children have to read with (almost completely 


neglected); and at their whole language environment; we should ask our- 
selves why, under Van Allen's 


З "Language Experience Approach" in the 
U.S., children are learning to read with far less emphasis on direct 
teaching. “Reading experts" do us a disservice when they concentrate ОП 
reading as though it were a thing in ; 5 
of priorities do not receive prominence in the Report. d 
= book is expensive (£4), but it is beautifully designed and apt 
por ian ү W. у -Bilt covers, and smart dust jacket. J 
Seine va : d ns of reading schemes in colour. Y e we 
wards it and motivated to read it a lesson her 
somewhere. it. There must be a 


ANDREW WILKINSON 
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